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SOWING SEEDS OF 
MUSICAL CULTURE 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


National Federation of Music 
Supervisors Holds Annual 
Convention in Grand Rapids 
—Father W. J. Finn Makes 
Stirring Appeal for Revival of 
Interest in Choral Music— Del- 
egates Hear Notable Work by 
Local High School Students — 
Supervisors Themselves Unite 
in a Remarkable Chorus 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH., March 24. 

—Free training in orchestral in- 
struments in all public schools was the 
chief topic of discussion at the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, just 
concluded, and the convention was of one 
mind in favor of such a step. 

Just before adjournment the confer- 
ence telegraphed President Wilson that 
the music supervisors of the country 
would stand solidly behind him in any 
step it might be necessary to take in the 
present international crisis. 

The railroad strike undoubtedly kept 
away many delegates who lived far from 
the scene of the convention, but despite 
the strike menace more than 600 were in 
actual active attendance at the sessions. 

Not only in numbers, however, did this 
conference prove the most successful ever 
held in the ten years since the first bund 
of seventy-five teachers of school music 
came together from seventeen States in 
the first national meeting. In this con- 
gress delegates from Canada were repre- 
sented for the first time. The con- 
vention was considered to be the most 
important of all such gatherings. No 
time was set apart in the schedule 
for sight-seeing, for the full time of 
the delegates was taken up with the work 
of the conference, from nine o’clock Mon- 
day morning until four o’clock yesterday 
afternoon, when the convention was de- 
clared at an end. 


Inspect Local Works 


The whole of the first day was given 
over to inspecting the local work in the 
grades and high schools of Grand Rapids. 
J. W. Beattie, local supervisor of music, 
and his assistant, Florence E. Allen, 
acted as hosts to the delegates and showed 
them all phases of the actual teaching 
work. The artistic results of this teach- 
ing work were demonstrated later. 

The first concert in the Grand Rapids 


. Armory, Monday night, introduced to the 


supervisors the achievements made in 
choral work and orchestral work in the 
high schools since four years ago, when 
the schools peresenes only a glee club 
and one small orchestra. “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece,” by Percy E. Fletcher, set 
to the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
-“One-Hoss Shay,” was sung by combined 
chorus and orchestra from Central, 
Union and South High Schools, Super- 
visor Beattie conducting. The chorus 
showed up extremely well under Beattie’s 
baton, singing the music with enthusiasm 
and full volume and the words with dis- 
tinctness. The orchestral interludes were 
well played and showed careful drilling. 
The individual choruses and orchestras 
from each of the high schools were also 
on the program for offerings, under the 
direction of Luther R. Moffitt for Union 
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High School, Kathryn Hamilton Baxter 
for South High School, and Leon F. 
Berry for Central High School. The 
singing of Arne’s “Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air’ and Thomas Morley’s madrigal, 
“My Bonny Lass, She Smileth,” by the 
chorus of Central High School would 
have done credit to many choral organ- 
izatioris well known in the concert world. 

Tuesday morning teaching demonstra- 
tions were given with classes in different 
Grand Rapids schools by George Oscar 
Bowen of Yonkers, N. Y.; Beach 
Cragun of Chicago; Agnes M. Fryberger 
of Minneapolis; T. P. Giddings of Minne- 
apolis; Beulah Hootman of Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Osbourne McConathy of Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Eleanor Smith of Chicago; 
Catherine E. Strouse of Emporia, Kan., 
and W. A. White of Des Moines, Iowa. 
At noon the delegates gathered in the 
large auditorium of Central High School 
for a songfest and lunch. 

The formal opening of the conference 
took place in Central High School Tues- 
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day afternoon, and had as a feature an 
important address by Percival Chubb, 
president of the Drama League of 
America. W. G. Greeson, superintendent 
of schools in Grand Rapids, delivered a 
brief address of welcome, after which 
President P. W. Dykema opened the ses- 
sion with a talk on “Delivering the Mes- 
sage of Music.” 

‘Music is an indispensable force in the 
developing of an ideal democracy,” Presi- 
dent Dykema asserted. “The raising of 
the standard of musical instruction dur- 
ing the last four years is having a marked 
effect. It may not be long when all States 
will require of supervisors the same thing 
they require of teachers of other high 
school subjects, that is, three or four 
years of training for their work. With 
broader training there will be broader 
teaching. It may be wondered what use 
a knowledge of different instruments, 
such as the piano and _ orchestral 
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PLIGHT OF MUSIC 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


Accuses Critics and Producers of 
“Prejudice Against American 
Composer’’—Creator of ‘‘Can- 
terbury Pilgrims” Tells Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Students 
That We Have NoNative Music, 
‘“‘Because We Are a Combina- 
tion of Hyphens” — Nation 
Without Real Folk Song, He 
Asserts—More Money Spent 
Here for Music Than in All 
Europe, He Says 





Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 26, 1917. 


é¢sTT\HERE is a great quantity of music 

in America, but of American mu- 
sic there is none,” said Reginald de 
Koven, speaking last Monday afternoon 
in College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the auspices of the Masque 
of American Drama, which is to be pro- 
duced by the University in May. To 
support his statement and to define his 
stand taken expressly against the num- 
ber of musicians and critics who claim 
that we have an American music, the 


,lecturer explained what he believed a 


national music should be and why Amer- 
ica lacked it. He spoke of the folk-song 
as an essential factor of national music. 
In order to reflect a people, music must 
be based on the folk-song, which is “the 
effort of a people to express an emotion 
that is beyond language—the poetry of 
their life and work.” Mr. de Koven 
asserted emphatically that we have in 
this country no folk-song that expresses 
the nation as a whole; “the Russian 
people have a very distinctive folk mu- 


sic; they have a song for their work 
in the fields, a song for their river boat- 
men, lullabies and festival songs. And 
with this as a basis has grown a Rus- 
sian music of national character. Tschai- 
distinctly Russian. The 
‘Wrench have given us a music also ex- 
essive of their nationality with their 
hopin, Debussy and others. And then 
consider the work of older musicians, 
Wagner, Strauss and Beethoven.” 
»>Mr. de Koven asserted that the so- 
called folk-songs of America are in no 
sense national. Even the “darky” songs, 
beautiful as they are, cannot be called 
an expression of the dominant spirit of 
the American people. They are sec- 
tional. The same is true of the Indian 
songs and the music of the Creoles. They 
cannot be called national because they do 
not reflect the spirit of the entire coun- 
try. “Now, as a matter of fact,” said 
the composer, “we have plenty of music 
in America; so much so that if I could 
find a restaurant in New York where I 
could eat without being annoyed with 
music I would feel very happy. 


What We Spend for Music 


“There is more money spent for high 
class music in America than any other 
country in the world and more for opera 
than in all the European countries com- 
bined.” 

One reason which Mr. de Koven at- 
tributed to the present lack of American 
music is the attitude of American critics 
and producers toward native musicians. 
“There is a consistent discrimination 
against American composers, especially 
in the operatic field,” he asserted. 
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instruments, may be to a grade teacher, 
but a good teacher teaches with his whole 
experience.” 

Percival Chubb, speaking on “Music as 
a Folk Art,” decried the artificiality of 
present-day methods of teaching music 
in the schools, and took as his theme 
the necessity of natural singing, of hark- 
ing back to old-time folk music. 

“We tell our immigrants,’ Chubb de- 
clared, “that now they are in this coun- 
try they must forget their folk music 
and the traditions of their fatherland, 
but what have we to offer them in place 
of what they had there? The folk songs 
are handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, while the popular trash which 
flourishes in America lasts scarcely a 
year, when it is succeeded by more stuff 
of the same vulgar breed. America is 
musically bankrupt. We are a songless 
people. 


Loss of Folk Music 


“At a pageant in St. Louis recently we 
had beautiful dances by Bohemians ana 
Swabians, which were mightily enjoyed. 
Yet we are asking these people to leave 
their folk dances and their folk music 
behind them, to go into the melting pot 
and be fused into a common type, whereas 
their beautiful folk music, transplanted 
in America, might greatly benefit our 
national life. Recently in our nation’s 
capital I was present at an event where 
the President of our country and other 
prominent people made serious addresses, 
and between the addresses a government 
band played such atrocious music as not 
another nation in the world would stand 
for. Our musical taste is destroyed by 
what I may call ‘Sousanity.’ 

“To make such a condition impossible 
we must begin at once with the coming 
generation. But now we have nothing. 
Does our teaching of music carry over, 
after school days, into life and make of 
us a nation overflowing with song? Cecil 
Sharp told me that he was surprised, on 
coming over from England, to find us a 
songless nation. In England, he said, the 
people sing even while taking their bath 
in the morning. I had to admit that our 
bathroom lyricism is not much. 

“We must go back to the real music 
of the race. We are too bookish. The 
children are not given the spirit of the 
songs. In our schools they do not learn 
to love the rhythm and swing of them. I 
have taken Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics’ and tried to teach 
them the lyric value of the poems, only 
to hear them sing and pay to hear the 
worst type of ragtime.” 


Fuller Sisters Charm Hearers 


Tuesday evening the Misses Dorothy, 
Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller presented a 
concert of English and Scotch folk songs 
in partial exemplification of Mr. Chubb’s 
address. Their audience was so enthusi- 
astic that the singers had to add nine 
extras to their program. The simple 
rhythm of the songs, many of which, such 
as “Dashing Away-with the Smoothing 
Iron,” used words simply as something 
on which.to pin the music, was brought 
out delightfully in dance and song, and 
some of the ballads were powerful in 
their appeal, as “The Two Sisters o’ Bin- 
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Woodwind Quintet, Composed of Grand Rapids High School Boys, Which Performed at the Convention of the National 
Federation of Music Supervisors at Grand Rapids 


norie.” The music was sung and acted 
to accompaniment of the harp, played 
by Cynthia Fuller. 

Wednesday morning, in Central High 
School auditorium, “Instrumental Music 
in the Public Schools” was discussed by 
J. W. Beattie, Grand Rapids; Glenn H. 
Woods, Oakland, Cal.; R. C. Sloane, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Anton H. Embs, New 
Albany, Ind., and Arthur H. Abbott, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Demonstrations of the work 
done in Grand Rapids were made for the 
supervisors by several groups of children 
from the grade and high schools. A string 
quartet of high school girls, a wood- 
wind and French horn quintet of boys, 
and a quartet of brasses composed of 
grade school boys played numbers, having 
commenced the study: of their instru- 
ments last December. Fifty small chil- 
dren from the grades, selected from the 
different violin classes, who had begun 
the study of the instrument last December 
and had had no instruction other than the 
class work, were also heard, and their 
playing was sweet and on the pitch. 

Wednesday afternoon in the armory 
Father W. J. Finn, conductor of the 
Paulist Choristers of Chicago, delivered 
an address on “Music and Morality.” He 
expressed the belief that music is not 
moral, because it does not speak certainly 
a message of morality or immorality. The 
interpreter of music must express its 
morality. 


No Morality in Music 


“Art and literature work in the open,” 
he said. “But music must speak through 
faculties which cannot be judged. One 
can look at a noble painting, sublime in 
its theme, and be exalted, or he can read 
a book and tag it good or bad. He knows 
whether it presents ideas that are opposed 
to the forces of civilization, and is there- 
fore bad, or it is in harmony with them, 
and therefore good. Art and literature 
speak through faculties which can be 
judged, but music makes its appeal first 
to the emotions. Consequently the 
morality of music is indirect. 

“The ‘Agnus Dei’ in the St. Cecilia 
mass is noble and exalting, sung with the 


words and its proper expression. But 
strip it of its text, and what meaning 
remains? Or listen to Mr. Caruso sing- 
ing the Percy Kahn setting of the ‘Ave 
Maria.’ Listen first of all to the text, 
and Mr. Caruso’s interpretation is essen- 
tially spiritual. But take away the text, 
and Mr. Kahn’s ‘Ave Maria’ will be a 
good substitute for Canio’s lament. 
Music has no vocabulary by which it says 
the same thing to you that it says to me. 
It has no moral signature.” 

Father Finn went on to praise the 
chorus as the supreme expression of 
music, and viewed most pessimistically 
the present of music. 

“What estate have we to-day in music?” 
he asked. “We have a few symphony 
orchestras, one season inspired and the 
next season uninspired. We have a few 
opera companies, singing music to most 


loathsome librettos, written largely on 
themes repugnant to our civilization. We 
have a few great soloists, exploiting their 
own individualities. But what has be- 
come of the choruses? I might say that 
they disappeared a quarter of a century 
ago. 


Art of Music Prostituted 


“The musicianship of the present day 
has already arrived almost at a stage 
of desecration. The art of music has 
been prostituted to the American pur- 
poses of commercialism. Is there an- 
other country in the world which so loves 
mediocrity in music? 

“A symphony orchestra is a great 
thing, for wonderful things can be said 
through it. Opera may impress, although 
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FARRAR A TRUE AMERICAN, 
SHE DECLARES AT BANQUET 





Soprano Indignant at Reports Which 
Credited Her with Being Ardently 
a Germanophile 


At a testimonial dinner given to Ger- 
aldine Farrar by 850 members of the 
Twilight Club in the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, last Sunday night, the opera 
singer took occasion to refute recent 
statements to the effect that she was 
Germanophile in her sympathies. 

After speeches by Daniel Frohman, 
William Gillette, Job Hedges, Reginald 
De Koven, Andreas Dippel and others 
Mme. Farrar arose and said: 

“After the eloquent tribute of our 
distinguished guests there remain but 
a few words for which I ask your in- 
dulgence in behalf of the American 
patriot, Geraldine Farrar. I say this 
advisedly, before a company whose gra- 
cious presence convinces me of the belief 
in my very unqualified loyalty to the 
country of my birth. 

“My self-respect and sincerity will 
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School Girls 


A String Quartet Composed of Grand Rapids High 


not permit me to renounce many ties 
of long friendship, but to stamp those 
personal sentiments as anti-patriotic and 
lend them political significance is an un- 
intelligent and wicked attack upon me 
as a woman and a citizen. 

“At this table sit my parents of true 
blue American stock and principle. My 
husband, of that sturdy Dutch race that 
founded New York, has become as well 
a citizen of these United States. We 
all stand ready to serve our country’s 
needs. 

“To Mr. Frohman and to the Twilight 
Club I am indebted for this opportunity 
to protest emphatically against all dis- 
torted and slanderous statements which 
I have never made regarding my patriot- 
ism. I proclaim myself what I am, 
what I have always been—loyal to my 
flag, an American of America.” 

Mme. Farrar was cheered after her 
speech. She evoked great enthusiasm 
by her singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 





CRITIC ASKED TO “GET OUT” 





“Deutsches Journal” Writer Refuses to 
Stand During “Star-Spangled Banner” 


Because he refused to stand during the 
playing of the “Star-Spangied Banner,” 
Dr. Heinrich Médller, music critic of the 
Deutsches Journal, was requested to 
leave Afolian Hall during the concert 
given there last Sunday afternoon by the 
Society of Ancient Instruments and Jo- 
seph Bonnet, the French organist. Dr. 
Moller paid no attention when Catharine 
Bamman, the well-known manager, who 
occupied a seat near him, told him to 
“get up” when the organist at the close 
of the program played the American an- 
them and the audience sprang to its feet. 
Miss Bamman and members of her party 
peremptorily told him to “get up or get 
out.” Dr. Mdller did both. 





Schumann-Heink, Almost Well, to Leave 
St. Louis for Chicago and Coast 


St. Louis, March 24.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is reported to be well on the 
road to recovery and prepared to leave 
for her home in Chicago, and later for 
California. Mme. Schumann-Heink un- 
derwent an X-ray examination, which 
proved that three ribs had been broken 
instead of two, as it was previously 
thought by her physician. She was in- 
jured in a taxicab accident several weeks 
ago. 
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vur magnates seem to have forgotten 
what decent opera is. But the greatest 
vehicle of music, the chorus, the poor neg- 
lected chorus, which flourished in the six- 
teenth century, and under Palestrina and 
others gave us the most sublime expres- 
sion of music which the world has known, 
seems to-day to be enshrouded in the 
winding sheet of the tomb. And the de- 
pressing noises which come from the 
choruses of to-day make one feel that he 
is present at the obsequies of this great 
form of music. 

“The resurrection of the chorus is the 
necessary step toward the rehabilitation 
of music. The chorus must be devoted to 
one idea. It must be consecrated to 
elevating, to impressing; it must 
hypnotize its audiences, must move them 
and exalt them.” 

After Father Finn’s address Percy E. 
Fletcher’s “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter” was sung by 1000 sixth grade 
school children, accompanied by a grade 
school orchestra. ° 


Types of Conducting 


In the evening came the formal ban- 
quet, with one-third of the men delegates 
wearing their street clothes and the rest 
zlothed in their regimentals. This ban- 
quet and the two informal banquets 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings were 
passed with song and short talks. Many 
different supervisors were called on to 
lead the songs, and for those who had 
eyes to see and ears to hear an excellent 
lesson in conducting was learned. For 
there were as many different styles of 
conducting as there were different people 
conducting, and more than thirty men 
and women led the songs during the five 
days of the conference. 

The dinners also gave a good chance 
for the conference to become acquainted 
with the prominent figures of the federa- 
tion. There was the handsome Father 
Finn, always surrounded by a bevy of 
admiring women. There was T. P. Gid- 
dings of Minneapolis, a veteran of the 
conventions, one of the original band 
of seventy-five who had come to the first 
conference ten years ago. Smiling 
always, even when hurling anathemas at 
the demon ragtime, the conference quickly 
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J. W. Beattie 


got to know its president, P. W. Dykema, 
known generally to the conference as 
“Peter,” which name Supervisor Beattie 
saddled upon him the first day of the 
congress. Then there was the always 
industrious J. W. Beattie, the man who 
put Grand Rapids on the musical map, 
and E. L. Coburn, who for years upon 
years has taught the young idea of St. 
Louis how to shoot musically, and the 
white-haired and pleasant-voiced young 
Professor McConathy of Northwestern 
University, and C. H. Miller of Lincoln, 
Neb., the newly elected president, wear- 


ing his electoral smile, and the pug- 
nacious Glenn Woods, fighting again to 
bring the supervisors to Oakland, Cal., as 
he has done for four years; and there 
were many others who became familiar 
figures before the conference was ended. 

Thursday morning “The Education of 
the Supervisor” was discussed by Super- 
intendent John H. Francis of Columbus, 
Ohio; C. H. Farnsworth of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and Caro- 
line V. Smith of Minnesota. Superin- 
tendent Francis declared that he had 
received more benefit from this confer- 








Pungent Points Made By Supervisors 
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PAUL E. BECK, of Harrisburg, 
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GLENN H. WOODS, of Oakland, Cal.: ‘‘All orchestral instruments in the public 
schools should be supplied by the board of education. 
chemical laboratory in which twenty pupils recite. 
instruments on which you can have a thousand students playing.’’ 


PERCiVAL CHUBB, of St. Louis: ‘‘Folk songs are handed down from generation to 
generation, while the popular trash which flourishes in America lasts scarcely a year, 
when it is succeeded by more stuff of the same vulgar breed.’’ 


FATHER W. J. FINN, of Chicago: ‘‘The greatest vehicle of music, the chorus, 
which flourished in the Sixteenth century, seems enshrouded in the winding sheet of the 
The depressing noises which come from the choruses of today make one feel 
that he is present at the obsequies of this great form of music. 
chorus disappeared a quarter of a century ago. 
great choral conductors died years ago, but they forgot to bury them.” 


CAROLINE T. SMITH, of Winona, Minn.: ‘Mr. John C. Freund is getting wonder- 
ful results for music in this country, and in MUSICAL AMERICA he is doing wonderful 
His work stands alone.’’ 


SUPT. JOHN H. FRANCIS, of Columbus, Ohio: “Music supervisors should not miss 
the opportunity afforded them by playing a little ragtime before their pupils now and 
The closer bond of sympathy formed by so doing will increase the supervisor’s 
power to lead the children to an appreciation of something better.”’ 


PRES. P. W. DYKEMA, of Madison, Wis.: ‘‘Ragtime is like a football yell: it con- 
There is no place for it in our work.” 


Cc. H. FARNSWORTH, of New York: “Our purpose should be to so interest the 
child in music that the results of his training will be carried on into his later life after 
he leaves school, and will develop into community music.” 


Penn.: 
observe the complacency with which some teachers regard the loud and meaningless 
singing of their children, which they actually think is music. 
voices sometimes sound like a chorus of fiends, and yet the teachers flatter themselves 


FRANCES F. BRUNDAGE, of Chicago: 
America by developing only the individual taste. 
place only by returning it to the genius of the people.’’ 

* * 
HARRY BARNHART, of Rochester, N. Y.: “Don’t try to meet people on a basis of 
They can’t be amused that way. 
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the Grand Rapids Armory, Showing the Combined High School Choruses and Orchestras, the Chorus Containing 1500 Children. The Conductor is 


ence than he had from the conference of 
school superintendents, and advised the 
supervisors to hold their meetings in 
future at the same time and place with 
the superintendents. “It is the superin- 
tendents who need educating, and not the 
supervisors,” he asserted. 

After this discussion the attendants at 
the conference crossed the street from 
the hotel to a moving picture theater, 
where they listened to an illustrated ad- 
dress on “The Photography of Sound 
Waves,” by Prof. Dayton G. Miller of 
Cleveland, Ohio. In the afternoon there 
was an address by Prof. Raymond H. 
Stetson of Oberlin, Ohio, on “Standards, 
Tests and Measurements in Music Teach- 
ing.” The afternoon was devoted to 
round-table discussions. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers resulted in the 
following being chosen: President, C. H. 
Miller, Lincoln, Neb.; vice-president, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Evanston, IIl.; second 
vice-president, P. wW. Dykema, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Ella Brownell, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; treasurer, James E. McIlroy 
(re-elected), McKeesport, Pa. John W. 
Beattie, Grand Rapids, was elected to the 
vacancy left on the board of directors by 
the elevation of Professor McConathy to 
the vice-presidency. The other members 
on the board are Hollis E. Dann, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Elsie Shawe, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Alice Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Karl 
W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio. The officers 
for the past year were P. W. Dykema, 
president; C. H. Miller (new president), 
vice-president; Julia E. Crane, secretary, 
and James E. Mcllroy, treasurer. 

The location of the convention next 
year was not definitely decided. Invita- 
tions were received from Boston; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Buffalo, N. Y.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Oakland, Cal., and Washington, 
D. C. The contest by vote of the ccn- 
vention was narrowed down to three: 
Oakland, Boston and Evansville. The 
executive board will choose Oakland if 
tourist rates can be obtained; otherwise 
the choice will go to one of the other two 
cities. Glenn H. Woods, on behalf of 
Oakland, promised that the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce would strongly 
urge the chambers of commerce and 
boards of education in each city to pay 
the expenses of their music supervisors 
to Oakland and back. 

For two days Father Finn rehearsed 
the supervisors, taking them in groups— 
alto, bass, tenor and soprano—and his 
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labor bore fruit in a big concert in the 
armory Thursday night. Harry Barn- 
hart of Rochester, N. Y., who had come 
from New York for the purpose, led the 
large audience of Grand Rapids people in 
community singing before the scheduled 
concert by the supervisors began under 
Father Finn’s direction. 


A Contretemps 


The evening was marred by a contre- 

temps between Mr. Barnhart and the so- 
pranos. Barnhart insisted that the so- 
pranos among the supervisors sing a 
high B flat in the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and they sang it with full voice, as 
he had requested. He then called for 
the second stanza of the national anthem 
and asked the sopranos to take the high 
B flat again. With a program of \ten 
difficult songs ahead of them, they re- 
fused to sing the high note again, and 
‘called out “No.” Mistaking their action 
as a refusal to sing the second verse of 
the national anthem, he left the platform, 
took his hat and coat and departed from 
the hall. 
“The singing of the supervisors was a 
surprise, even to those who had attended 
the rehearsals of the different parts. 
Composed of people who were excellent 
sight-readers, and most of whom had 
been drawn into the work of teaching 
music originally because they had good 
voices, their tonal quality was hard to 
surpass. The soprano voices especially 
were fresh and beautiful, and the chorus, 
under Father Finn’s efficient conducting, 
achieved admirable results, the shading 
and expression following’ unerringly 
Father Finn’s ingenious system of finger 
signals. 


The last day of the conference was * 


given over to discussions and business 
meetings. “The Extension of Music Into 
Schools Which at Present Have Little or 
None” was discussed by Frank A. Beach, 
Emporia, Kan.; State Superintendent 
Paul E. Beck of Pennsylvania; Milton 
Cook, Nashville, Tenn., and S. S. Myers, 
Richmond, Ky. “How to Cause the 
Present General Interest in Community 
Music to Develop Into Permanent Art 
Manifestations” was discussed by Harry 
Barnhart, Rochester, N. Y.; Professor 
Gordon of the University of Wisconsin; 
Frances Brundage, Chicago, and Henri- 
etta Baker Low, Baltimore. 

President Dykema denounced the ar- 
ticles of Thomas W. Surette in the 
Atlantic Monthly. “Mr. Surette’s articles 
on music in this country are based on an 
unfounded assumption and a lack of 
knowledge of the actual situation,” he de- 
clared. “The Atlantic Monthly seems to 
be biased, for articles completely refuting 
the statements of Mr. Surette have been 
submitted to it without result.” 

The convention closed after the after- 
noon session. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Theo Karle’s Season Completely Booked 


The announcement has just been made 
by Kineosberv Foster that Theo Karle’s 
season is completely booked until June 
7, at which time he returns to Seattle 
for the summer. 





Some of the Important Participants in the National Supervisors’ Conference at Grand Rapids 


No. 1, Otto Miessner, Milwaukee; E. L. Coburn, St. Louis. 
No. 3, James E. Mcliroy, Treasurer of Organization, McKeesport, Pa.; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
No. 5, Charles H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb., retiring 
No. 6, Alice Inskeep, board of directors, of Cedar Rapids, la.; P. W. Dykema, 


assistant supervisor. 


James E. Mclilroy, Treasurer, McKeesport, Pa.; T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis. 
vice-president and incoming president for 1917-1918. 


No. 2, J. W. Beattie, Supervisor of schools in Grand Rapids; Florence E. Allen, 


No. 4, 


retiring president, Madison, Wis.; C. H. Farnsworth, Teachers College, New York City. 





HOCHSTEIN’S MANY ENCORES 


Young Violinist Triumphs in Metro- 
politan Concert—Other Soloists Score 


David Hochstein, the violinist, was 
the guest artist at the nineteenth Sun- 
day night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on March 25, in which 
Margarete Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano, 





and Luca Botta, tenor, of the Metropol- 
itan Company, were the other soloists. 
Richard Hageman conducted the orches- 
tra in numbers by Goldmark, Saint- 
Saéns and Liadoff’s “Three Russian 
Fairy Tales.” 

Mr. Hochstein, one of the most tal- 
ented of the younger violinists before 
the public to-day, was heard in Wieni- 
awski’s Concerto with orchestra, in the 





DE KOVEN MOURNS 
PLIGHT OF MUSIC 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


[Continued from page 1] 





“In contrast,” he said, “is the ex- 
ample of the French opera houses, which 
are required to produce a certain num- 


ber of operas by Frenchmen each year. 
Again, there is not sufficient national 
feeling to produce national music. We 
are more .or less a combination of 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Conductor 


hyphens. We can’t have a national feel- 
ing as long as we have divided sympa- 
thies, such as there are at present.” He 
pointed out the fact that the music 
produced during the Civil War was not 
national, therefore not American, be- 
cause it did not reflect a spirit of a 
united country. “The national feeling 
aroused by the Spanish-American War 
gave first promise of a national music. 
The great development in music has come 
since the Spanish war,” he said, “and 
the time is coming when we will have a 
national goal. When that time comes 
we are going to have a national feeling, 
national music and also a national an- 
them.” 
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The Oratorio Society of New York 


Forty-fourth Season 
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AT CARNEGIE HALL, THURSDAY, APRIL 5th, at 8.15 
BACH —St. Matthew Passion 


Soloists: Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Henriette Wakefield, Lambert Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath, Frank 
Croxton. Double Orchestra, Cathedral Boy Choir, Organ, Snax and Double Chorus of 250. 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Conductor 
Seats 75c to $2.00 at 1 West 34th Street and Box Office 
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As a concluding note of optimism in a 
lecture that was anything but laudatory 
of present conditions, Mr. de Koven dis- 
cussed the merit and effect of ragtime. 
“Ragtime,” he continued, with an ex- 
peomute gesture, “is ineffectual grief. 

ut it does a lot for the national music 
taste by making the great mass of people 
think about music. Twenty-five years 
ago they didn’t even know it could be en- 
joyable. As another aid in our musical 
development the women’s clubs of the 
country and the prizes given by them for 
nationalistic expression.” 

As a medium for the promised develop- 
ment he pointed to the opera, which is 
most helpful in this way because it 
yields the most good to the greatest num- 
ber. “The best composers of this coun- 
try can write symphonies until they’re 
‘blue in the face’ and string quartets 
until they expire into the upper ether, 
but they won’t get =f attention.” 

Finally, he professed himself as being 
in favor of opera translated into the 
vernacular and referred to the produc- 
tion of his own “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
Explaining this work of his, he said: 
“It is not, I fear, sufficiently grandiose 
to be called an opera; I have tried only 
to give a musical setting to the beautiful 
work written by Percy Mackaye.” 


M. B. Swaas. 


Auer arrangement of a Chopin Nocturne 
and in Sevcik’s Bohemian Dances, be- 
sides several encores that followed his 
brilliant performance of the concerto. 
His playing steadily gains in vitality 
and in maturity and his technique is now 
above reproach. There was an abun- 
dance of poetry in the “Romance” and 
fire in the Finale of the concerto. Three 
encores were needed to appease the 
enthusiastic plaudits of his admirers. 

Mr. Botta sang a Verdi aria and 
songs by Sibella and Buzzi-Peccia in 
splendid style. Mme. Matzenauer of- 
fered Isolde’s “Love Death” and Briinn- 
hilde’s Self-immolation Scene, which 
she gave with proper dramatic inten- 
sity. 

Mr. Hageman conducted in spirited 
fashion, with authority and conviction. 
Willy Tyroler was at the piano for the 
soloists. H. B. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd, the talented so- 
prano, is singing with great success 
Arthur Troostwyk’s charming boat song, 
“Come for a Sail in My Little Boat,” 
which is dedicated to her. 



























WANTED 
TEACHER AND SINGER 


For several issues of this paper, we have 
sought a voice teacher—one who, through his 
knowledge, training and personality, could oc- 
cupy a position of leadership. i replies 
have been received, but before we consider any, 
we want to hear from every man who seeks a 
permanent connection. 

We are a large Conservatory centrally lo- 
cated with a clear record for fair dealing— 
working conditions are ideal with opportunities 
unlimited. 

In short, we want a man who can best “Back 
up” our effort to make him the big man of the 
South. 

All replies treated in strictest confidence, 





Box M.—care of Musicat AMERICA. 
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| “LAKME” RETURNS TO METROPOLITAN REPERTOIRE 








Delibes’s Opera Sung for First 
Time There Since 1907— 
Mme. Barrientos in the Title 
Réle—Beauties of the Score 
Admirably Brought Forth by 
Conductor Polacco—Dramatic 
Weaknesses of the Work— 
Familiar Operas Repeated 


ELIBES’S “Lakmé” was resurrected 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Saturday afternoon. It drew a 
large audience, whose attention it suc- 
cessfully held and whose applause its 
presentation evoked in generous meas- 
ure. “Lakmé” is not a novelty to New 
York, where for the last thirty years 
it has achieved sporadic performances. 
It is even a sufficiently remarkable fact 
that when Jeannette Thurber’s American 
Opera Company gave it is first hear- 
ing in this country at the Academy of 
Music in 1886 it was sung eleven times 
between March 1 and April 17. This 
extreme of popularity it did not main- 
tain when it reached the Metropolitan 
a few years later, a vehicle for one of 
Patti’s “farewell” appearances. But it 
was grievously mishandled then and dis- 
appeared after a single representation. 
When Marie Van Zandt, who had made 
her reputation with the title rdéle in 
Paris, came over during Abbey’s régime 
in 1891, “Lakmé” briefly returned. It 
vanished with Miss Van Zandt and re- 
mained a memory until 1907, when Con- 
ried tried ineffectually to acclimate it 
through the instrumentality of Sem- 
brich, Rousseliére and Journet. More 
recently (early in 1910) Hammerstein 
gave it a solitary hearing for Tetraz- 
zini’s sake, the bass being Huberdeau, 
the tenor none less than John McCor- 
mack. 
Obviously Mr. Gatti’s revival is de- 


signed to meet the needs of Mme. Bar- 
rientos. In these days the exploitation 
of a gifted coloratura soprano soon en- 
tails the sorry necessity of disentombing 
certain operas that ought to be impos- 
sible. The “Lucias,” “Barbers,” “Trova- 
tores,” “Traviatas,” “Rigolettos’” must 
in the process of time be varied. Then 
we are in for the “Sonnambulas,” the 
“Crispinos,” the “Ernanis” and such dire 
exhumations, since the modern composer 
would rather suffer a second death than 
write decorative fioriture—unless he is 
Richard Strauss and in a mood for bur- 
lesque. If, on the other hand, it be- 
comes a queStion of “Norma” or of “Don 
Giovanni,” it quickly transpires that the 
sort of vocalists needed for the other 
parts are unavailable. 

It was with these facts in view that 
MusIcAL AMERICA recommended De- 
libes’s opera last year when the manage- 
ment tried to pump the breath of life 
into “Sonnambula” for the Spanish so- 
prano’s benefit. And it came to pass that 
the work figured prominently in the 
present season’s preliminary announce- 
ments. 

Yet “Lakmé” is not -a dull-fiedged 
florid opera, despite its “Bell Song,” so 
desperately tintinabulated at concerts 
and in the talking-machines, the ornate 
air with which the soprano begins the 
business of the piece and a more or 
less adorned duet. An opéra comique, 
even as “Carmen,” it combines a luxur- 
lance of constructive ingenuity and 
an elegance of workmanship with a 
seriousness of purpose quite at variance 
with the puerile technique and _ the 
empty show of the conventional colora- 
tura medium. In more ways than one 
it is an unfortunate work. Unquestion- 
able emanations of genius are offset by 
long stretches of tedium; inherent dra- 
matic possibilities are not realized by 
reason of the antiquated form, the stereo- 
typed procedure, the uniform and lan- 
guid tempo of the scenes, the want of 
variety, of contrast. 

For operatic purposes the story is not 
a bad one as such stories go. No need at 
present of tracing its elements of simi- 
arity to “L’Africaine,” to “Butterfly,” 
to “Aida.” Nevertheless, dramatically 
the opera moves with leaden feet. 

_ Musically the effect of individual pages 
is often enchanting, notwithstanding 
which the score, as a whole, conveys the 
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Scenes from “Lakmé,” as Revived at the Metropolitan Opera House. 





Photos by White 


Left—Mr. Martinelli (standing), as “Gerald,” and Mr. 


de Luca, as “Frederic,” in Act I. Right—Mme. Barrientos, as “Lakmé,” and Mr. Rothier, as “Nilakantha,” in Act III. 


sense of sluggishness, of torpidity. "We 


should hesitate before expressing any 
preference for it over such creations of 
distinctive genius as the ballets, “Cop- 
pélia,” “Sylvia” and “Naila,” in which 
Delibes’s melodic efflorescence is more 
varied, more individual and alert, his 
creative achievement, as a whole, more 
original and rich in fancy. But “Lak- 
mé,” whatever its weaknesses, cannot be 
lightly thrust aside. In craftsmanship 
and the elegance and sublety thereof, the 
work is a repository of gems too numer- 
ous to mention. And such passages as 
the entrance of Lakmé, the duet between 
her and Mallika, her duo with her Eng- 
lish lover, Gerald, the air of Nilakantha, 
the familiar “Bell Song” and the ballet 
music are manifestly outgivings of au- 
thentic inspiration. The recitative 
which frames the “Bell Song” belongs, 
in fact, among the highest achievements 
of French opera. Unquestionably De- 
libes underwent external influences here 
more than in his scintillant ballets. The 
imprint of “Carmen” shows on more 
than one page; also of “Aida” and Mas- 
senet and Wagner. There are harmonic 
effects which must have impinged start- 
lingly upon many ears in the eighties. 

Much—far too much—has been said 
in relation to the Orientalism of “Lak- 
mé.” Not ten years have passed since 
Delibes was accused of sacrificing his 
melodic spontaneity to the quest of ex- 
oticism. The exaggerated estimate still 
persists. Needlessly enough; for, to 
those fed on the products of the hour 
through many of which exoticism ranges 
practically without dilution, the Oriental- 
ism of Delibes must seem a thin veneer 
and considerably Gallicized at that. The 
occasional use of an augmented second, 
of a characteristic turn, rhythm or in- 
strumental suggestion does not for an 
instant conceal the French essence of this 
music, atmospherically agreeable as it 
mae be. 

aturday’s revival was scenically pas- 
sable and in its choral and orchestral 
aspects most contenting. Mr. Polacco 
conducted with a degree of taste and ex- 
quisite delicacy that set into relief the 
beauties of the lovely orchestral score, 


so refined, so picturesque, so deftly fash- 
ioned. That some of its charms would 
evaporate in the Metropolitan was, of 
course, expected. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Polacco made the most of his opportuni- 
ties by the success with which he iden- 
tified himself with the French spirit of 
the work. 

The Lakmé of Mme. Barrientos had 
dramatic persuasiveness, for the most 
part; also some occasions of vocal 
beauty. Yet it would be idle to main- 
tain that she lived up to her best repu- 
tation in point of singing. The “Bell 


Song” (in a version a half tone lower 


than the original key) was not delivered 
with anything like the facile brilliancy 
one associates with it. And-while the 
first act duet and portions of the last 
act were beautiful, at all too many other 
moments the soprano sang with a pinched 
and colorless tone. Curiously enough, 
the type of florid singing in “Lakmé” is 
not that in which Mme. Barrientos 
excels. 

Mr. Martinelli, the Gerald, also had an 
unhappy day of it vocally. Mr. Rothier, 
on the other hand, gave more satisfaction 
than anyone else by his well managed 
performance of Nilakantha. Mr. de Luca 
was fully equal to all he had to do in 
the small role of Frederic, while the 
three Englishwomen were acceptably 
done by Mmes. Sparkes, Egener and 
Howard. A special word of praise is 
due the Mallika of Raymonde Delaunois, 
the Belgian soprano, who, in her Metro- 
politan career, has not yet enjoyed the 
opportunities to which her abilities, no 
less than her nationality, entitle her. 
The opera was sung in several brands of 
French. 

“Walkiire” was repeated before a very 
large house in the evening. A shifting 
of réles was made necessary by Mme. 


Kurt’s sudden illness. Mme. Gadski, 
therefore, was the Sieglinde—and a 
commendable one—and Mme. Matzen- 


auer, the Briinnhilde. Except in passages 
lying higher than what she can agree- 
ably negotiate, her work was excellent. 
Henri Scott, for the first time this year, 
was Hunding, a part in which he al- 
ways pleases; Mr. Whitehill was Wotan, 


Mr. Urlus Siegmund, Mme. Ober Fricka. 

“Aida” reached its sixth hearing of 
the present season on Wednesday eve- 
ning, when a huge audience welcomed 
it. Messrs. Caruso, Amato and Scott 
and Mmes. Muzio, Matzenauer and Sun- 
delius sang the chief réles. Henri Scott, 
singing Ramfis, for the first time this 
year, gave an excellent impersonation 
and was in fine voice. There was a new 
Priestess in Marie Sundelius, who per- 
formed her duties in creditable fashion. 


Third “Thais” Performance 


Massenet’s “Thais” was given for the 
third time on Thursday evening. Ger- 
aldine Farrar has gained in command 
of the title réle, vocally and histrionical- 
ly. Amato as Athanaél sang with great 
fervor and gave an impressive imper- 
sonation. Botta, Rothier and Mmes. 
Garrison, Delaunois and Howard com- 
pleted the cast. Mr. Polacco conducted. 

Caruso made his annual appearance 
as Rodolfo in Puccini’s “La Bohéme” on 
Friday evening, before an audience that 
packed the house. Mme. Alda bade 
adieu for the season as Mimi, one of her 
best réles vocally and _histrionically. 
Messrs. Amato, Didur and de Segurola 
were heard as Marcello, Schaunard. and 
Colline respectively. There was a 
new Musetta in Lenora Sparkes. She 
gave a sprightly, vivacious performance 
and sang well. Caruso evoked a volume 
oc peat after his aria in the first 
act. 

“Carmen” reached its sixth hearing 
on Monday night before a sold-out house 
that greeted with great enthusiasm 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato and Rothier and 
Mmes. Farrar, Mason, Garrison and 
Braslau in the principal réles. Mr. 
Polacco conducted the colorful score in 
thrilling fashion. Mme. Farrar, again 
in the forefront with her newly asserted 
American patriotism, gave her usual 
vivid portrayal of the cigarette girl. 
Caruso was in excellent voice and was 
wildly acclaimed. Amato was an im- 
pressive Toreador and Edith Mason a 
lovely Micaela. The rest of the cast 
contributed to a sparkling, highly effec- 
tive performance. 
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Povia Frijsh Praises Judgment 
of American Concert Audiences 














¢¢ AN artist should never sing down 

to an audience, but rather strive 
to bring up the audience to a higher 
level,” said Mme. Povla Frijsh, the 
Danish soprano, who has been very much 
in the eye’of the musical public in the 
last two seasons. 

“It is all very well to give the audience 
what it wants to hear, even though it 
may mean almost endless repetitions of 
songs which have become favorites, but 
the artist who really desires to advance 
most in her art will endeavor to lead her 
audiences in the direction of new fields of 
musical thought. 

“The mental attitude of the artist, 
whether it be uplifting and constructive 
or otherwise, must have its effect upon 
the audience. The audience is quick to 
sense the least change in the attitude of 
the artist. A French woman said to me 
the other day, ‘Really, don’t you find it 
true that the average American audience 
knows very little about music?’ ‘That 
is exactly where you are wrong,’ I re- 
plied. The average American audience 
does know and is discriminating, as any 
artist who has sung here in New York, 
in Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago and many 
other places throughout the United 
States realizes thoroughly. 

“To be sure, audiences vary greatly, 
and, of course, there are still many wha 


attend a recital or concert because it is 
the thing to do, socially, or because of 
curiosity to see rather than hear the 
artist. But this is not the public which 
gives the true artist inspiration; neither 
is it the public that gives the artist per- 
manency of following. Of the hundreds 
of concert-goers in every community in 
this country, by far the larger percent- 
age consists of those who go to concerts 
and recitals for the purpose of learning 
something. They have the desire to ad- 
vance in their knowledge and ability to 
appreciate the higher forms of musical 
expression. 

“Financial success of an artist does not 
always mean a corresponding success 
from the artistic standpoint. 


No Standing Still 


“There is no such thing as ‘marking 
time’ for an artist. He either goes back- 
ward or forward. A single bad perform- 
ance will do more to set an artist back 
in his development than any amount of 
laziness. A bad performance from what- 
ever cause, physical or otherwise, will 
put an artist into a state of mental de- 
pression from which it may take days 
or even weeks to recover. 

“A final analysis shows that an artist 
is merely the medium through which art 
is expressed. If the art is there it really 
does not matter whether the tenor or 
soprano happens to be fat or lean. A 
prominent artist recently told me that, 
when she heard a certain other artist 
sing, it invariably made her weep, be- 
cause the expression of art was so in- 
tense. And this particular artist in her 
personality was entirely repulsive to the 
one whom she affected so profoundly.” 

In spite of the difficulties and dangers 
attending a crossing of the Atlantic at 
this time, it is probable that Mme. Frijsh 
will go to France after the close of her 
concert season, for the purpose of study 
and preparation of her programs for 
next season. 

Mme. Frijsh is one of the most inter- 
esting artists who have visited the Amer- 
ican concert stage in recent years. She 
came here early in 1915 and spent four 
months, during which she made arrange- 
ments for management and completed 
plans for her first concert tour. She did 
not appear publicly until November of 
that year, after spending the summer 
with her teacher, Mme. de Lande, in 
Southern France. Her début at AZolian 
Hall was successful, and this was fol- 
lowed immediately by noteworthy suc- 
cesses in Boston, Chicago and other cities. 
Since that time she has built up a fol- 
lowing in all of the cities she has visited. 


Début with Pugno 


Mme. Frijsh was born in Denmark, of 
French extraction, and went to Paris to 
live when she was fifteen years old. Her 
art was matured in the atmosphere of 
classic and modern French music. She 
made her début at a concert with Raoul 
Pugno, the noted pianist, and made a 


tour of the principal French cities in 
company with this artist. Later, she ap- 
peared jointly on similar tours with 
Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, and Jacques 
Thibaud, the violinist. 

During succeeding seasons, Mme. 
Frijsh appeared with leading European 
orchestral organizations, among them the 
Colonne Orchestra on the memorable 


occasion when Gustav Mahler appeared 
for the first and only time professionally 
in Paris, conducting a program of his 
own compositions. Mme. Frijsh made 
successful tours in Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
and sang many times in London. 

Since Mme. Frijsh made her American 
début, she has sung with the prominent 
choral and orchestral organizations and 
at the leading educational institutions in 
the United States, as well as in a large 
number of other recitals and concerts. 
She has been especially commended for 
her taste in the choice and arrangement 
of her programs. This season, she has 
brought out a number of new and in- 
teresting compositions. D. L. L. 











CLAUDIA MUZIO BECOMES 
AN APARTMENT DWELLER 
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Claudia Muzio, the Young Italian Soprano of the Metropolitan, Photographed in 
Her Apartment. 


| Fig all new foreign-born members of the Metropolitan Opera forces, Claudia 

Muzio, the young Italian soprano, has not taken long to progress from the 
“living-in-a-trunk” stage of existence in a hotel to real life in her own home. 
Miss Muzio is now established cosily in her apartment, only a brief walk from 


the opera house. 


__ The soprano has quickly won esteem for her interpretations of the réles of 
Aida, Tosca, Nedda, Leonora and Manon Lescaut. 





ART OF ALCOCKS 
IMPRESSES DEFPLY 


Noted Contralto and Tenor Are 
Heard to Advantage in 
Program of Songs 


In the series of concerts given eac} 
year under the auspices of the Arts an 
Sciences Institute of Columbia Univer 
sity, Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bech 
tel Alcock, tenor, gave a joint-recital ir 
the Horace Mann Auditorium on Friday 
evening, March 23, with Harry Olive: 
Hirt at the piano. 

A nicely ordered program that included 
a wide variety of styles in vocal composi- 
tion was presented in a truly artistic 
manner by this artist-pair. Their duets 
Rubinstein’s “Wanderer’s Night Song,” 
Dvorak’s “The Ring,” “Home to Ow 
Mountains” from “Trovatore” and an Old 
English extra, charmingly sung, showed 
them at home in this field, made famous 
by the Henschels twenty years ago. 

Mrs. Alcock distinguished herself in her 
solo offerings. Showing no sign of her 
recent illness she sang with that convic- 
tion and artistic sincerity that have 
brought her to her present position in the 
concert-field in a shorter period of 
time than is usually required. She 
has extraordinary poise and sings with 
warmth and color. The Damrosch Pro- 
logue to “Iphigenia,” Franz’s lovely 
“Widmung” and “Gute Nacht,” Brahms’s 
“Der Schmied,” Secchi’s “Lungi,” Kra- 
mer’s “Indian Serenade,” two short 
Homer songs, W. Franke Harling’s su- 
perb “Little Sleeper,” one of his finest 
productions, and Phillip’s “Spring Flow- 
ers”—these comprised her numbers. She 
could have repeated several as far as the 
audience was concerned, but modestly 
she added only one encore, singing the 
old-time “Nellie Gray” so that you felt 
it a great song. And it requires art to do 
that. 

American concert-tenors are still rare. 
Mr. Alcock is one who deserves success. 
For he sings like an artist. One noted 
his instinctive appreciation in his de- 
livery of his first group, Strauss’s won- 
derful “Heimkehr,” Schumann’s “Im 
wunderschénen Monat Mai” and Beetho- 
ven’s “Freudvoll und Leidvoll.” In his 
songs in English he again scored, singing 
Class’s “To You, Dear Heart,” a slight 
amusing song “Caddie” by St. Clair 
Campbell-Tipton’s deeply felt “Crying of 
Water” and Spross’s “Awakening.” A 
lovely quality of voice and fine intelli- 
gence marked his singing. A. W. &. 








Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Give the 
Third of Their Beethoven Series 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, who 
have undertaken the worthy enterprise 
of presenting the ten Beethoven Sonatas 
for piano and violin in a series, gave 
the third of their intimate recitals on 
Monday evening, March 19, in the Mac- 
Dowell Gallery, New York. The Fifth 
(“Frihling’), the Sixth and the Sev- 
enth (“Kaiser”) Sonatas were _ inter- 
preted with earnestness and taste. The 
audience liked the players’ work im- 
mensely. 





A benefit concert will be given at the 


Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 
evening, April 17, by the Musical Union 
of Women Artists in aid of the new 
organization. 











ST. LOUISANS HONOR ZACH AT CONCERT 





Conductor Re-Engaged at Larger 
Salary—Patriotic Finale 
to Choral Series 


St. Louis, March 24—The matinée 
performance of the closing pair of Sym- 
phony concerts was held yesterday after- 
noon before a packed house. Imme- 
diately after Mr. Zach had performed 
the Beethoven “Eroica” Symphony in a 
manner truly musical and artistic, 
James E. Smith, former president of ‘the 
society, appeared on the stage and pre- 
sented Mr. Zach and the orchestra with 
an enormous wreath, bound’in national 
colors, as an expression of appreciation 


from the women, who form the, special 
committee in the Board of Management. 

The soloist was Alma Gluck, who gave 
a beautiful interpretation of the “Depuis 
le Jour” aria from “Louise,” which was 
done with fine feeling. Mr. Zach gave a 


novelty in the form of the “Serenade” 
by Richard Strauss, for the wood-wind 
instruments and horns. After a group 
by Mme. Gluck, the audience insisted on 
an extra and she added Bishop’s “Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark,” with flute obbli- 
gato, by Mr. Kiburz. She was in splen- 
djd voice. 


The management has engaged Mr. 
Zach for next year at an advanced sal- 
ary. The special committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has practically secured 
all of the $10,000 subscription to send 
the orchestra on the tour of the South- 
west, which will start April 21 and run 
until May 13. A quartet of famous art- 
ists will accompany the orchestra and a 
concert will be given here before de- 
parting. Mr. Zach will leave on Tues- 
day for his home in Boston. 

With great patriotic fervor, Conductor 
Frederick Fischer opened his final con- 
cert of the Pageant Choral Society at 
the Odeon Theater, Tuesday night, with 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” closing 
an American program, made up of “The 
Peace Pipe,” by Frederick Converse, and 


“Hora Novissima,” by Horatio Parker. 
The chorus has never been heard to bet- 
ter advantage and the a _ cappella 
singing in Parker’s work was notably 
worthy. The assisting quartet was one 
that could not have been bettered. It 
was composed of Helen Stanley, soprano; 


Margaret Keyes, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Robert Maitland, 
baritone. Mr. Maitland was heard as 


soloist in “The Peace Pipe,” singing a 
thankless aria with excellent diction and 
a fine display of quality in the middle 
register. In the Parker oratorio, the 
work of the quartet was of the highest 
order. Miss Stanley again showed her 
exquisite quality of voice, and Mr. 
Fischer honored her by placing her on 
the program for the only solo number, 
the Micaela aria from “Carmen.” She 
received an ovation and added Ronald’s 
“Down in the Forest” with orchestral 
accompaniment, as an encore. Mr. Hack- 
ett’s voice was unusually appealing. 
Miss Keyes’ number revealed her charm- 
ing voice. The orchestra entered into 
the spirit of the works with vigor and 
enthusiasm and the organ parts were 
capably played by Charles Allan Cale. 
a. ws © 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When, after much preliminary trum- 
peting, Maria Barrientos made her début 
at the Metropolitan in “Lucia” and 


later appeared in “Rigoletto” last 
season, some of us who had heard many 
Gildas, not forgetting the charming Rus- 
sian Lipkowska, while willing to admit 
that the newcomer was an artist of dis- 
tinction, that her vocal equipment was 
of a very high order, yet we asked one 


another, why? Madame’s acting seemed 
somewhat conventional, her voice was 
certainly not a great one. Still she 
pleased. But we were inclined to think 
that, as is often the case, she did not 
measure up to what had been expected. 

Gradually, however, she increased in 
favor, and won distinction in a number 
of roles. But it was not till last 
Saturday, when she appeared in the 
title réle of Delibes’s “Lakmé,” that 
we realized that Signor Gatti’s judgment 
in engaging her was more than justified. 

Old opera-goers, when they go back 
through the years, find that with all 
they’ve seen and heard, only certain dis- 
tinctive performances remain on _ the 
memory; that even most of the work of 
the so-called great ones has passed from 
them. In this record the performance of 
Mme. Barrientos at the matinée on Sat- 
urday will hold a place. Let some of the 
critics who represent today a more or 
less acidulous pessimism find fault here 
and there with some of the vocalization, 
but that, even if well founded, will not 
detract from the fact that Mme. Bar- 
rientos gave us one of the most artistic, 
charming and appealing representations 
that I ever remember. She was the In- 
dian girl, gentle, modest. Her singing 
was a pure delight to an entranced au- 
dience. It was, however, in the “Bell 
Song” that she showed what a really 
great artist she is. Now, this is the 
battle horse of concert singers and 
others, but I never remember to have 
heard it sung as Barrientos sang it. I 
can recall Marcella Sembrich, who ap- 
peared in the réle during the régime of 
Conried, and who sang it with marvelous 
fluency and grace,.but sang it as some- 
thing that didn’t belong in the opera, as 
if the song was there to display her mar- 
velous power of vocalization. Thus, 
Sembrich stepped out of the picture, in- 
deed, out of the réle, to render the song. 
I remember, under the all too brief 
régime of Hammerstein, how wonder- 
fully this song was given by Tetrazzini, 
who also stepped out of the picture—as 
for stepping out of the rdéle, that she 
couldn’t do, for the reason that it was 
impossible to associate her magnificent 
proportions with any idea of a shrinking, 
little Indian girl. 

With Barrientos, however, her great 
artistry lay in the fact that the song, as, 
indeed, the rest of the music she sang, 
was made part and parcel of the action 
of the opera. As she gave it, it belonged 
not merely to her réle but to the opera 
itself. She didn’t use it just to display 
a bundle of vocal tricks, as the aan 
did. And that is one of the reasons why 
she held us so completely. Not merely 
her singing, but her whole presentation 
of the réle was a great artistic triumph, 
and should go on record as such. 

Of the others, Martinelli and de Luca, 
who represented the two English officers 
in their red coats and white helmets, ac- 
quitted themselves well. Martinelli’s 
French is of a doubtful character. How- 
ever, he sang, especially in the first act, 
finely, and though his action seemed a 
little stiff, he showed, as he has been 
showing this season, that he is a very 
valuable and important member of the 
company. De Luca, who always main- 


tains a high standard in whatever he 
does, sang what he had to sing finely and 
artistically. 

Rothier, who took the rdéle of the old 
Hindoo, Nilakantha, sang with dignity. 
It was a pleasure to listen to his clear 
French diction. 

Mme. Delaunois deserves a_ hearty 
word of praise for her charming singing 
as Mallika. Lenora Sparkes, Minnie 
Egener and Kathleen Howard, as the 
two English ladies with their chaperone, 
also added materially to the success of 
the performance. 

Some of the critics gave Mr. Polacco, 
the conductor, just a passing word. He 
deserves a great deal more. Indeed, 
Polacco has gained in authority, in firm- 
ness of beat, in command over the or- 
chestra. His work this season has been 
of a high order and justifies all I said 
on his behalf when he first came among 
us, when certain of the critics were dis- 
posed to regard him as somewhat weak 
and inclined to be oversentimental. 

* * * 


Audiences at the Metropolitan at the 
Saturday matinées are not enthusiastic 
in their expression of their satisfaction, 
the reason being that the preponderance 
is of older women, who come in from the 
suburbs and the nearby towns for their 
weekly dose of opera. But this audience 
paid Mme. Barrientos the most con- 
spicuous compliment in its power. A 
large proportion of the ladies who thus 
come to hear opera are readers of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and they follow 
the advice of its worthy editor, Mr. Bok, 
with religious scrupulousness. Thus, it 
is with them a law that never mind what 
happens, coute qui coute, they must get 
home before their husbands do, so as to 
follow out Mr. Bok’s directions for the 
preservation of marital happiness by 
meeting “hubby” at the door with a smile 
and a kiss. Thus, as a rule, after half- 
past four at the matinée, the good ladies 
of the various Oranges and other New 
Jersey cities, also those who come in 
from up the river and in from Long 
Island, begin to steal out silently like the 
Arabs. This time, however, dear hubby 
was forgotten, everything was forgotten. 
Not a soul stirred till Lakmé died in the 
arms of her lover at nearly five p. m. 

Let that also be recorded. I never 
remember it to have happened before at 
a Metropolitan matinée. 

*” * * 


Out in the lobby, between the acts, as 
some of us foregathered, discussed the 
opera and agreed as to the splendid 
success that Mme. Barrientos had won, 
a man of imposing appearance, with gray 
hair and slightly bent, passed by. 

“How wonderfully Joseph H. Choate 
bears himself,” said one. 

“Yes,” said I; “the great jurist and 
statesman carries his eighty-four years, 
as you say, wonderfully.” 

“He’s a regular attendant at matinées,” 
said another. ‘Sometimes I’ve seen him 
at the evening performances.” 

“By the bye,” said another, “Did you 
ever hear the story that is told how he 
nearly caused Edward Lauterbach to 
change his faith? 

“It seems that Lauterbach, who at the 
time stood high as a lawyer and was of 
considerable influence in the Republican 
party, found himself associated with 
Choate in a great suit. It was a case in 
which large corporation interests were 
concerned. Not knowing exactly for 
what amount to make out his bill, not 
desiring to miss a dollar, but at the same 
time, owing to Choate’s commanding 
position, not desiring to do anything 
which would appear unreasonable to the 
great jurist, Lauterbach determined to 
call on Mr. Choate and invite his advice 
in the matter. 

When he came in he found Mr. Choate 
writing. He said: “Mister Shote, Mister 
Shote, you know I am in this case with 
you—very important case (Choate nod- 
ded without a word)—and,” continued 
Lauterbach, “I came over to ask you, 
Mister Shote, if you would consider, if 
I sent in my bill for five tousand dollar, 
it would be about right?” 

“Well,” said Choate laconically, as he 
continued writing, “I have already sent 
in my bill for twenty-five thousand!” 

“Mister Shote! Mister Shote!” gasped 
Lauterbach, as he raised his hands in ad- 
miration; “you almost make me vish I 
vas a Christian!” 

* * * 


The symphony orchestra question has 
not only caused discussion in New York, 
but in other cities, notably in Milwaukee, 
where some time ago a writer in the 
Milwaukee Journal criticized the char- 
acter of the programs to be given by the 
Chicago Orchestra and Mr. Stock. In 
the article the writer said that he con- 
sidered it a hopeful sign when in a 
concert-going community it is the char- 
acter of the program, rather than the 
prestige of the individual performers, 
that engages attention. 

The main point of the article in ques- 
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Franz Kneisel, head of the famous Kneisel Quartet, which, after twenty- 
five years of distinguished work to promote an appreciation of chamber 
music in this country, disbands at the very height of its success and 


popularity. 





tion, however, was that there is no occa- 
sion to spend thousands of dollars a sea- 
son to engage one of the finest orches- 
tras of the world to come to Milwaukee 
ten times during a year to play hack- 
nmeyed and operatic selections and favor- 
ite “pieces.” This sort of music can be 
heard, adequately rendered, around the 
corner, for ten cents or less. 

The writer further claimed that there 
is in Milwaukee a large community of 
music-lovers who feel that they have 
rights to be considered; the right, for 
instance, of hearing masterpieces of the 
great composers, many of them never 
played in Milwaukee, rendered by a great 
orchestra. Consequently, they want the 
best numbers in the répertoire of the 
Chicago orchestras, and not merely 
“pretty stuff.” Finally, concludes the 
article in the Journal: “Managing to 
avoid a deficit is not the highest ideal for 
the Milwaukee Orchestral Association to 
serve. It is time for the ghost of the 
‘popular program’ in the symphony series 
to be laid, once and for all.” 

The matter has general interest for 
the reason that each season the general 
standard of musical knowledge and cul- 
ture in this country is rising. Pro- 
grams that would have been accepted 
years ago are no longer so, and the rea- 
son of this is evident: As the various 
orchestras, concert companies, soloists, 
travel through the country, not to speak 
of the local musical enterprises, the peo- 
ple are being gradually taught to appre- 
ciate a better and higher class of music. 
Consequently, there can be no greater 
mistake for managers, conductors, play- 
ers and singers than to be under the im- 
pression that all that is needed is pretty 
music, or such as will appeal to a low 
class of musical intelligence. There is 
scarcely a community in the United 
States to-day where there is not a num- 
ber of musically informed people. These 


are the ones who establish the standard 
for others. 
* * aK 

Writing about the symphony orches- 
tras reminds me that the Boston Sym- 
phony is to-day the only organization of 
the kind whose members are not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. 

While some of the members of this 
orchestra are highly paid, it is claimed 
that the regular union rate is not paid 
to others. Be that as it may, for a long 
time past the federation of musical 
unions has made a determined effort 
to force the members of the Boston Sym- 
phony into the union. 

This it is proposed to accomplish by 
the refusal of the stage hands and others 
to work in any of the auditoriums where 
the Boston Symphony may appear. That 
music-loving pecyle would not be in ac- 
cord with such action it is scarcely neces- 
sary to state. At the same time, we 
should never forget that until the musi- 
cians were organized their condition was 
abject. They had no financial or social 
standing. Their rate of pay was ab- 
surdly poor, even in the better orches- 
tras. It was only when they got together 
and took a firm stand with regard to 
their rights that they really received 
the consideration they deserved. That 
later, when they had established their 
power, their organizations at times made 
grievous mistakes, must be admitted. 

aK * a 


Reginald De Koven did not stop com- 
posing with the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
though the composition that he has re- 
cently undertaken is devoted to an ex- 
pression of anger and disgust at some of 
the criticism which his opera received. 
So he has written some of the critics let- 
ters which suggest that the late Mr. 
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Whistler, the eminent American painter, 
was not the only one who possessed “the 
gentle art of making enemies.” 

One of the most abusive letters was 
sent, I hear, to that amiable and con- 
scientious writer for the press, Maurice 
Halperson of the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung. In this letter De Koven ac- 
cused Halperson of antagonism to the 
American composer because he is a 
German! Halperson, you know, in spite of 
his German name, is only half German. 
His mother was an Italian and his early 
years were passed in Italy. However, 
Halperson is not the only one who has 
been so honored by Mr. De Koven, who 
probably, now that he has relieved his 
stomach of the bile which had accumu- 
lated, feels better. 

Curious—isn’t it?—that a man of De 
Koven’s experience, who has not only 
won fame as a composer, but who for 
years was the music critic of the New 
York World, should lose his head about 
such matters, especially as when he 
wrote for the World he never hesitated 
to express his opinion, if unfavorable, in 
the most drastic manner. A composer 
may not like the criticism which his work 
receives, but it doesn’t follow that the 
critic is, therefore, either incapable, dis- 
- honest or prejudiced. pete 

As a matter of fact, all criticism, 
especially under the conditions in which 
it has to be made in this country, Is a 
very ungrateful duty. It is handicapped 
by so many considerations that it is a 
wonder really that the critics do as well 
and live as long as they do. 

Perhaps the truth with regard to “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” lies midway be- 
tween the high opinion held of its merits 
by the composer and the low opinion held 
of its merits by some of the critics, in- 
cluding Maurice Halperson, Max Smith 
of the Journal, Spaeth of the Evening 
Mail and others. F 

Reports from various cities tell me 
that Frieda Hempel is making a great 
success on her concert tour. This does 
not astonish me, because she is well 
equipped. 

Before an artist, even one who has 
won distinction on the operatic stage, 
can become a concert attraction there 
are requisites which few consider. Con- 
cert-going audiences in many of the 
cities are very clannish. They demand 
not only a good singer, but a program 
which appeals to them, which n not 
necessarily be of a popular character. 
Furthermore, they demand a personality 
which will accord with their conventions. 

It is in all these requisites that Mme. 
Hempel meets the issue. She is always 
tastefully, never “outrageously” dressed, 
as are some artists. She never attempts 
to attract attention by reckless state- 
ments with regard to matrimony or the 
male sex. In the next place, her ap- 
pearance on the stage is unassuming, 
modest. She is very gracious in her 
attitude to those who desire to see her. 
In all of which she a good deal resembles 
Sembrich, whose place I should not be 
at all surprised to see her take to a 
large extent. As one lady from a city 
where she had appeared has written: 
“We hope Mme. Hempel will come again. 
She pleased us greatly. She is not only 
a fine singer, a splendid artist, but she 
has a very charming and agreeable per- 
sonality. She made many friends while 
she was with us.” 

There you have the whole story! 


The announcement that Mary Garden 
is to go into the movies, for which she 
is to receive (so they say) $150,000, will 
be grateful news to many who, like my- 
self, regard her as one of the greatest 
artists, certainly from a dramatic point 
of view, this generation has known. 

In this respect she differs greatly from 
Geraldine Farrar, who presents her own 
personality in every role she assumes. 
Mary Garden, on the other hand, merges 
her own personality to that of the part 
she represents. 

However, by this time “Our Mary” 
ought to be on the other side, unless she 
has been submarined. She, also, has 
the genius of advertising herself and 
so does not need a press agent. What 
could have aroused more discussion than 
her declaration, made through the press, 
that her principal baggage consisted of 
eighteen bottles sof , Sterilized milk! 

a 


Few people have any idea of the strain 
and risk involved in going into “the 
movies.” Talking recently with Roy Mc- 
Cardell, the writer and Pesach iy who, 
you may remember, won the $10,000 
prize for a movie scenario, I got a gen- 
eral idea of how serious the work is 
which provides those startling and real- 
istic pictures that we all see. 


When I referred to the wonderful real- 
ism of the fights in “Joan the Woman,” in 
which Geraldine Farrar appeared, and 
expressed my wonder that she had not 
been injured, McCardell told me that 
it often happened that people were very 
seriously injured, and that the big 
“movie” producers kept a regular hos- 
“og in which there were always a num- 

er of persons suffering from contusions, 

even from fractures of limbs. Indeed, 
sometimes the accidents were very seri- 
ous. 

McCardell also gave me some idea of 
the large amounts involved in these pro- 
ductions when he told me that over 
$200,000 had been expended on “A Dia- 
mond from the Sky,” his prize scenario, 
while over $800,000 had been expended 
on publicity, in the press and on posters 
- over the country before the produc- 
ion. 

How far the “movie” producers have 
carried realism and how serious is the 
risk involved at times appears from an 
investigation by the National Consumers’ 
League, of which the Secretary of War, 
Newton D. Baker, is president. This 
investigation was undertaken to inquire 
into the working conditions in the 
“movie” business. 

To depict a rescue scene a child three 
years old’ was placed in a crib and the 
covers set on fire. The child was not 
burned, but suffered horribly from fear 
and afterward from nervous inability to 
sleep. 

To produce a “movie” picture of a res- 
cue from drowning, a boy five years old 
was thrown overboard in New York Bay 
in the last of October. True, he was 
rescued, but he had pneumonia and was 
ill for months. 

To produce an outdoor scene babies 
were floated on so-called lily pads at 
the edge of a pond. Some of the babies 
fell into the water and no provision for 
dry clothing having been made, several 
became seriously ‘IL 

It is proposed to enact laws to cover 
these cases. 

With regard to adults the risk is fully 
as great, if not greater. It may appeal 
to many of the students and those ambi- 
tious of stellar fame, to read how Ger- 
aldine Farrar or Mary Garden or some 
other prominent artist or actor or ac- 
tress has received tremendous sums for 
appearing in the “movies,” but at the 
same time, as I said, few realize the 
immense risk these people undertake, 
especially when they appear in battle 
scenes or in scenes where there is a 
struggle or a fight. They almost take 
their lives in their hands at the time. 
So when Geraldine Farrar went into the 
“movies” for the production of “Joan 
the Woman,” she took a very big risk, 
as those can realize who have seen the 
film story. 


* * * 


Clarence Whitehill is coming more and 
more into his own. He made a sensa- 
tional success, you know, as Wotan, 
which he has just reinforced by a won- 
derfully fine performance of Hans Sachs 
in the production of “Die Meistersinger.” 
Long ago I told you that Whitehill was 
as fine a representative of the American 
singer as it would be possible to conceive. 
He not only has a splendid voice and a 
manly appearance, but he is a thorough 
artist. is clearness of diction is ex- 


ceptional, the intelligence and skill with 
which he interprets the réles he under- 
takes are of the highest order. Then, 
too, he has a large répertoire and can 
sing in French, German, Italian with 
the same ability that he can sing in his 
own language. Why he has not all along 
been a prominent member of the Metro- 
politan Company is one of those things 
which, as the late Dundreary said, “no 
fellow can understand.” 

* * * 


The critics seem all agreed that Victor 
Herbert’s new operetta, “Eileen,” is the 
best thing he has done since the pro- 
duction of “Sweethearts” some four or 
five years ago. The generous apprecia- 
tion which has been given Mr. Herbert, 
however, by the press will not, I think, 
mollify him in his attitude to the critics, 
which remains uncompromising and 
which he never loses any opportunity 
to express in the most bitter terms. 

One reason for this is that Herbert 
considers that he has shown that he is 
able to write serious music of the high- 
est character, but that his ability in this 
direction has never been recognized as 
it should have been. Furthermore, Her- 
bert has never gotten over the cold re- 
ception given his “Natoma,” which I 
personally consider a work of great 
merit and unquestioned interest. It was 
well received all over the country outside 
of New York. 

Herbert is a hard nut to crack for 
those who insist that there is no such 
thing as an American composer of dis- 
tinction. Think of the many attractive 
and valuable musical works that Her- 
bert has given us! He is not merely 
known as the composer of a single opera, 
like some of the Viennese. Surely his 
work will compare favorably with any 
such operettas as the “Merry Widow” or 
the “Count of Luxemburg.” 

With regard to the American com- 
poser, did you read the interview with 
Franz Kneisel in the Globe recently, in 
which he was particularly optimistic 
about American music? “During the 
twenty-five years,” said Mr. Kneisel, 
“that our organization has been before 
the public we played twenty-two original 
compositions by Americans. When we 
first came to this country there was prac- 
tically no chamber music by American 
composers. Now there are any number 
—Foote, Fred Converse, George Chad- 
wick, David Stanley Smith, Horatio 
Parker, Mrs. Beach and Stillman Kelley. 
Twenty-two in twenty-five years—that 
is a pretty good percentage, isn’t it? 

“America,” continued Mr. Kneisel, “is 
growing all the time, musically, in ap- 
preciation as well as in composition. 
America has come to realize the place 
of music in life. America has given gen- 
erously of her appreciation to me and 
— and always I shall be grateful for 
it. 

Here we have the opinion of a distin- 
guished and conscientious musician, 
noted for his modesty, particularly with 
regard to publicity. Indeed, it is only 
recently that he gave an interview for 
the first time to the press through your 
own columns. Surely what a man like 
Kneisel says should go further with the 
public than what some disgruntled 
criticaster says with regard to the dearth 
of American composers, especially when 
his pessimism goes so far as to say that 


we not only have no composers, but we 
never shall have, as we are too materia 
and, indeed, too selfish and too much 
devoted to hunting the dollar. 


* *x * 


Here are some facts bearing upon the 
honesty of purpose of the attacks re- 
cently made on the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and its worthy conductor, Josef 
Stransky: 

The main attack was made in letters 
to the New York Times by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, assistant professor of music 
at Columbia, and by the clavichord vir- 
tuoso, Arthur Whiting. In these letters 
stress was laid upon the fact that the 
Outlook had published editorials taking 
practically the same ground. 

Now the principal writers for the Out- 
look are Assistant Professor of Music 
Daniel Gregory Mason and the clavi- 
chord virtuoso, Arthur Whiting. 

Think it over! 

However, as Stransky at the closing 
concert last Sunday got the greatest 
ovation of his life from a packed house 
at Carnegie Hall, why should he worry’ 

* * * 


Mme. Farrar has confided to a friend 
that she is never disturbed by any crit- 
icism of her performances, however un- 
favorable they may be, but she has deeply 
felt the “stabs and jabs” which she has 
personally received at my hands and 
others and which she deems have injured 
her standing, though they have, accord- 
ing to her, had absolutely no effect upon 
her box-office value. 

Mme. Farrar forgets that whatever 
criticism she has been personally sub- 
jected to has been entirely of her own 
seeking. While we were all intent upon 
the war in Europe and upon the various 
scandals and gossip that make up the 
news of the day, she suddenly injected 
into the situation her views of the male 
sex and matrimony, and so she received 
the criticism and, incidentally, the pub- 
licity which she, no doubt, expected and 
desired. Then came the episode of her 
refusal to rise when the national an- 
them was played, which, as we now know, 
she explained by saying that she was 
talking to a friend at the time and did 
not recognize it. 

Be that all as it may, it is agreeable 
to know that whatever has been printed 
about her has, according to her own 
statement, not injured her box-office 
value. Thus, she is in no need of con- 
solation, but should she require it, is 
not there always at her side her husband, 
Lou Tellegen, to give it to her con amore? 

To set at rest once for all any doubt 
as to her Americanism, La Geraldine, at 
the dinner of the Twilight Club on Sun- 
day night, wrapped herself in an Amer- 
ican flag and sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Later, in the course of a 
speech, she said that, to prove her loyal- 
ty, the moment war was declared, she 
would send her Lou, dear Lou, to the 
front, a resolution which was rapturous- 
ly applauded by her father, Sidney Far- 
rar, who was present. 

’Tis a funny world, my masters, 

Says your 
MEPHISTO. 





Mme. Desirée Lubowska, a Russian 
dancer, gave a matinée at the Princess 
Theater, New York, on March 15. 
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“MOVIES” BRING NEW OPPORTUNITIES AND 
NEW DANGERS TO ORGANISTS, SAYS MR. EDDY 

















A Warning Against the Tempta- 
tion to Play ““Clap-Trap” Music, 
Catering to the So-Called 
“Popular Taste’”—Cultivating 
the Ability of Improvisation 





By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


NOTED visitor in Lincoln, Neb., 

recently was Clarence Eddy, Amer- 
ica’s famous organist, who stopped here 
on his way from Hastings, Neb. (where 
he had just played the dedicatory con- 
cert on a new church organ), to St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., for a few hours’ visit with J. 
Frank Frysinger (well-known American 
composer, whose home is in Lincoln and 
whose compositions are frequently on 
Eddy programs), and to renew a friend- 
ship of more than forty-one years’ stand- 
ing with Director Willard Kimball of 
the University School of Music. 

The friendship between Director Kim- 
ball and Mr. Eddy had its beginning back 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1875, when Mr. 
Kimball, just returned from study with 
Carl Reinecke and Oscar Paul at Leipsic 
Conservatory, and Mr. Eddy, fresh from 
his study with August Haupt of Berlin, 
united in helping present “Elijah.” As 
Mr. Eddy remarked, “Mr. Kimball 
played the piano and I played the organ, 
and together we ‘pushed her through.’”’ 
The writer had the pleasure of seeing 
the program of this concert, preserved 
in an interesting scrapbook in Mr. Kim- 
ball’s office, and it announced that the 
“Second Grand Concert by the Oberlin 
Musical Union was given. on Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 2, 1875, at the First 
Church.” Prof. F. B. Rice was the con- 
ductor on this occasion, and the soloists, 
well-known Boston artists of that day, 
were Abbie Whinnery, soprano; Angie K. 
Hatch, contralto; William Finch, tenor, 
and A. E. Stoddard, baritone. 

Only a day or two before Mr. Eddy’s 
Lincoln visit he had played a concert in 
a small church in South Dakota, and had 
been given the most novel introduction, 
perhaps, of all his long career. “I don’t 
know why I should have been introduced 
at all,” said Mr. Eddy, in relating the 
incident, “for when I began playing 
everyone would have known who I was. 
But both the minister and the chairman 
of the music committee wanted to intro- 
duce me, so they finally compromised by 
the minister introducing to the audience 
the chairman (who had lived there 
twenty-eight years). He, in turn, made 
me welcome in these words: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, I feel it a great honor to be 
able to introduce to you Mr. Clarence 
Eddy. You will all recognize Mr. Eddy, 
for he looks like Buffalo Bill and plays 
like the devil!’ ” 

The writer asked Mr. Eddy about the 
beginnings of his career. He began the 
study of music at the age of ten in 
Greenfield, Mass., his home town, where 
he took piano lessons of Laura J. Billings. 
His second teacher was J. Gilbert Wilson, 
a local teacher and organist, and it was 
from Mr. Wilson that he had his first 
instruction in organ playing. From the 
very first, Mr. Eddy says, he told his 
parents that he did not want to be a 
pianist—he wanted to play the organ 
and nothing else! He did, however, con- 
tinue his piano studies. At twelve years 
of age he accepted his first regular 
church position, being paid a small sal- 
ary, and has been engaged in active pub- 
lic work ever since. Mr. Eddy’s organ 
studies were continued under Dudley 
Buck of Boston, and later he went to 
Europe, where Loeschorn was his piano 
teacher and August Haupt his instructor 
in organ. ; 


Has Dedicated 1000 Organs 


At sixteen years of age Mr. Eddy had 
already played many organ recitals, and 
at this time went to Springfield, Mass., 
where he played his first recital dedi- 
cating a church organ. Since then Mr. 
Eddy has officially opened and exhibited 
more than 1000 organs, and has been 
called the “champion organ opener of 
America.” 





Clarence Eddy, the American Organist 
Whose Distinguished Public Career 
Dates Back to the ’Seventies 


Mr. Eddy, during his residence in 
Chicago, achieved great repute (although 
already quite well known in that city) by 
playing 100 concerts of standard works, 
without the repetition of a single num- 
ber. Mr. Eddy was the official organist 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago, has 
played at almost every other large fair 
or exposition and has played in prac- 
tically every large city in Europe and 
America. It goes without saying that 
his views on organ-playing and condi- 
tions surrounding it should carry con- 
siderable weight. 

In America recitals have become an 
important part of an organist’s church 
activities, and the enormous possibilities 
in organs built at the present day make 
possible almost any effect desired. “The 
opening of the ‘movie’ theaters to or- 
gans (and some of the finest of these 
are to be found in the West) and the 
perfection of mechanical appliances in 
these instruments, open to organ stu- 
dents,” said Mr. Eddy, “a hitherto un- 
dreamt-of field. But bringing new oppor- 
tunities, it brings also new dangers to 
the young player. He is, perhaps, too 
well supplied with mechanical devices and 
is tempted to play ‘clap-trap’ music, 
catering to the so-called ‘popular’ taste. 
This he need not do. Let him be thor- 
ough. Every organist should first be 
a first class pianist, should be completely 
master of scales—major and minor, ar- 
peggios, trills, octaves and chord-studies 
—and should be able to read at sight any 
third or fourth grade music written for 
the piano. One can no more play the 
organ with stiff, clumsy fingers than the 
piano. Get all the pianistic skill pos- 
sible! Then let the ‘movie’ organist play 
good, tuneful music well, and he will find 
that the people enjoy it and are eager 
to hear it. Don’t,” urged Mr. Eddy, 
“don’t play down to the taste of the 
people who seem to want trash! One 
preparing to be a ‘movie’ organist should 
also acquire great skill in manipulation 
—should, in fact, become a legitimate 
organist. He may then become one of 
the strongest forces in the nation in 
raising musical standards and educating 
people musically.” 


Ability to Improvise 


There are many people who think that 
the ability to read readily at sight or to 
improvise is a natural gift, but not so, 
according to Mr. Eddy. One may, of 
course, have especial gifts in these di- 
rections, but Mr. Eddy asserts that they 
can be cultivated by anyone wishing to 
do so. “One should have general musical 
ability and some imagination, to be sure,” 
said Mr. Eddy, “but if one needs to im- 
provise and finds it difficult, first work 
it out on paper. Study harmony and 
counterpoint—especially counterpoint— 
and gradually one will be able to handle 
a melody at will.” Mr. Eddy was a 
resident of Paris for ten years and says 
that improvisation was a required study 
at the Conservatoire there. 

Mr. Eddy has been working for the 
cause of “municipal” organs for thirty 
years, and is particularly gratified to 
see the results being attained along this 
line in many communities. He does not, 
as do some, believe in the free concert. 
“People should pay at least a small ad- 
mission fee. They then not only value 
the performance, but have some rights 





Giving of Free Recitals by Church 
Organists a Mistake — Pro- 
grams That Help the American 
Composer— Value of Program 
Notes—Mr. Eddy’s Monumen- 
tal Work on “The Organ” 





and may claim protection from disturb- 
ance of any kind. 

“Neither,” asserted Mr. Eddy, “should 
young artists play for nothing. They 
should receive pay, even if the fee is a 
small one, as to play for nothing is the 
surest proof that they consider their 
work valueless. The public will, in most 
cases, accept the standard or value set 
by the performer, who should increase 
the fee as fast as the worth of his serv- 
ice becomes greater.” 

The writer asked Mr. Eddy if he had 
a hobby. “Yes,” he answered, “organ— 
organ and recital playing. It always 
has been and always will be. I believe 
that is one reason for my success—one 
must enjoy playing. The heart must be 
in it.” One guessed that Bach’s music 
might be another of Mr. Eddy’s hobbies, 
for the name of Bach was brought into 
the conversation many times. “Bach re- 
mains the greatest composer the world 
has ever known and, for the organ, pre- 
eminent. Bach’s music is at home on 
the organ, and nothing else is so satisfy- 
ing to the organist.” 


Encouraging the American Composer 


Mr. Eddy has for many years spon- 
sored the works of American composers. 
“T used to give all-American programs, 
but I don’t any more. Now I play Amer- 
ican compositions because I think they 
have merit, not because they are Amer- 
ican. I place these American works on 
my programs right beside the works of 
the old masters. They should be able to 
stand the comparison with the classics.” 
Among the many organ compositions of 
American writers, Mr. Eddy spoke with 
patriotic pride of the Suite in C, by 
Homer Bartlett; “At Twilight” and 
“Laudate Domini,” by J. Frank Fry- 
singer; Sonata in A Minor, by Felix 
Borowski of Chicago, and works of Rene 
L. Becker, Ralph Kinder and Oscar 
Schminke, all of which he is playing 
on his present transcontinental tour. 

While we talked of program arrange- 
ment, Mr. Eddy spoke of the great use 
of program notes, saying that he always 
uses these, and writes his own commen- 
taries on compositions to be played. 
“They are educational, interesting and 
a point of contact between audience and 
player. They should be concise and give 
the message much better and in a more 
permanent form than the spoken explan- 
ation. They also,” added Mr. Eddy, with 
a smile, “help the critic.” 

Mr. Eddy evidently believes firmly in 
the use of good transcriptions, despite 
the arguments of many artists against 
them. The modern organ makes possible 
such varied coloring that the player may 
produce almost any wished for orches- 
tral effect at will. Mr. Eddy is himself 
an adept at writing beautiful transcrip- 
tions, often using as themes old folk- 
songs (as the Russian Boatman’s Song, 
“Ay Ouchnem,” employed by Rachman- 
inoff in his Prelude) or airs from the 
works of others. 


His Book on “The Organ” 


Mr. Eddy has just completed a work 
which he calls “The Organ,” which will 
be published in four volumes, Volumes I 
and II to be preparatory work for stu- 
dents and Volumes III and IV contain- 
ing lessons in interpretation. Each sec- 
tion of this work is so fully explained 
that a careful student may derive much 
material benefit from its study, if obliged 
to be without a teacher’s help. “This 
work,” said Mr. Eddy, “will be my monu- 
ment.” (One hopes that Mr. Eddy will 
not need a monument for some time.) 

Mr. Eddy has enjoyed the friendship 
of all the great artists of his time—knew 
and heard Joseffy in recital in Berlin 
when the latter was a lad of seventeen; 
knew Liszt, whom he described as a 
giant, mentally and physically—and so 
on, ad libitum. Mr. Eddy commented hu- 
morously on Mme. Carreno’s loss of her 
trunk on her recent visit to Lincoln, 
when she was compelled to play her con- 
cert in street attire. “I am never caught 
that way,” he said. “My trunk is at 
the station and may get lost, but I carry 


my music and dress suit in my suit case, 


and am ready for whatever comes.” 
At the close of more than a half cen- 


tury’s devotion to his art, Mr. Eddy 
might well be held up to the student body 
of America as a proof of the old adage, 
that 

“He who seeks one thing in life and but 


one, 
May hope to achieve it before life is done.”’ 


(All rights reserved.) 
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Local Orchestra and Alma Gluck Draw 
Largest Audience 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 15.—-The last 
concert for the season of the Rochester 
Orchestra, Herman Dossenbach, con- 
ductor, given on Monday evening, March 


12, at Convention Hall, was by far the 
most successful ever given by the or- 
chestra, and broke all records for at- 
tendance. Every seat was taken, with 
Convention Hall seating over three thou- 
sand; standing room was at a premium, 
and scores were turned away. The soloist 
was Alma Gluck. She acceded to four 
of the many demands for encores and 
delighted the audience beyond measure. 
The symphony was César Franck’s D 
Minor, which Mr. Dossenbach conducted 
without a score. 

A Tuesday Musicale morning recital 
was given by members at. the Regent 
Theater on March 13. Those taking part 
were Blanche Lemmon, pianist; Mrs. C. 
A. Howland, contralto; Mary Harrison, 
accompanist; Mrs. R. C. Grant, pianist, 
and Edgar J. Rose, pianist. M. E. W. 





KUNWALD STIRS YOUNGSTOWN 





Concluding Concert of Season Features 
Theo Karle as Soloist 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 16.—One 
of the most enjoyable concerts of the 
season was that of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernest Kun- 


wald, with Theo Karle, tenor, soloist, 
given in the Opera House, March 5. The 
orchestra and the soloist were enthusi- 
astically received; in fact, Mr. Karle 
was given a veritable ovation. This con- 
cert closed the series. 

On March 12 in the ballroom of the 
Ohio Hotel the Monday Club presented 
the following local musicians in the song 
cycle, “Peter Pan”: Bessie Lane, so- 
prano; Agnes McPhee, alto; Vincent 
Goodrich, tenor, and Darwyn Blackstone, 
baritone, with Mrs. M. Harry Warner 
accompanist. Solo numbers were given 
by Mrs. Charles Weick, contralto; Mrs. 
Paul O. Nutt, pianist; Master Charles 
McBride, ’cellist; Mary Elizabeth Jones, 
a gifted little pianist, six years of age. 

C. D. 





Columbus (Kan.) Oratorio Society 
Makes Felicitous Début 


COLUMBUS, KAN., March 15.—An audi- 
ence of 1000 attended the first concert 
of the Columbus Oratorio Society last 
night in the First Christian Church. The 
program, worthy in every respect of a 
far larger city, was performed excellent- 
ly. A chorus of seventy-five voices sang 
excerpts from “The Messiah,” “Spirit 
Immortal” from “Attila” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer.” Walter Mc- 
Cray, director of the music department 
of the State Manual Training Normal 
at Pittsburgh, was the conductor. Ann 
Olive Blair, organist of Pittsburgh, Kan., 
played artistically. The soloists were 
Edith Bideau, soprano, head of the Pitts- 
burgh Normal’s’ voice department; 
Charles W. Lane, tenor, and Clyde Dav- 
idson, basso. The oratorio society forms 
one of the auxiliary choruses that are 
to assist in the production of “The Mes- 
siah” at Pittsburgh on April 25 and 26. 





Anna Fitziu Appears with Hartford 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
HARTFORD, CONN., March 16.—With 


the solo aid of Anna Fitziu, soprano, the 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, Rob- 
ert H. Prutting, conductor, gave an ex- 
cellent concert in the Parsons Theater 
last evening. Miss Fitziu was in good 


voice and sang in a striking manner the . 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and a group. 
of songs, with Mr. Prutting accompany-? 
ing at the piano. She was liberally ap- 
plauded. The orchestra was heard in 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and the 
“Tannhiauser” Overture. The concert 
was well attended. W. E. C., 





Ekaterina Galanta, who came to Amer- 
ica last October as a member of Diag- 
hileff’s Ballet Russe, is to remain in 
America permanently and become a 
dramatic star. 
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What the critics say 


“To say that this organization must be reckoned 
among the leading orchestras in the world is not stretch- 
ing a point. The various sections are well balanced, and 
the ensemble is nigh perfect. The strings produce such 
sweet, lovely tones that one is carried away immediately, 
and the wood-winds and brasses are splendid. Never, 
even in the utmost forte passages, do the tones become 
blurred or thick, and there is always a mellowness of tone 
that is rarely heard.’”—Buffalo Commercial. 


“Stokowski’s instrument is very close to perfection. 
Aa ensemble without flaw, an ideal rapport between the 
conductor and his men, and the intelligence and power of 
the conductor’s readings were qualities calling for high 
praise: . . . The resources of the Orchestra in deli- 
cacy, in pianissimo and rapid crescendo, and in tonal 
quality, were richly revealed.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


“It must be said without reserve that the work of the 
orchestra was as sympathetic, strong and intelligent as 
any symphonic work by any orchestra in this city within 
the memory of the writer, and the occasions have been few 
here where symphonic work has attained such: heights.” 
—-Baltimore Star. 


“The orchestra under Mr. Stokowski’s direction gave 
a very fine performance of Scriabin’s Symphony, swelling 
and sonorous, broadly drawn in its larger proportions, fin- 
ished in detail.”—New York Times. 


“It is an organization of exceptional quality and in 
technical proficiency equal to any demands that could be 
made upon it. The ensemble is practically flawless.”— 
Pittsburgh Post. 


‘As a matter of course, the men play with the splendid 
unity and command of tonal loveliness and variety which 
characterize all fine orchestras, but they do far more than 
this. They play with the freedom and elasticity of a solo- 
ist, with a spontaneity which their detailed drill has not 
destroyed, and with a luminous clarity of tone rarely 
heard from an orchestral body.”—Buffalo Express. | 
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Communication Signed by 
“Michel Dvorsky”’ Repudiates 
Suspicion That Josef Hof- 
mann, the Pianist, Had 
Adopted a Nom de Plume for 
His Creative Essays—Letter 
Sent to ‘Musical America’”’ 
from San Sebastian, Spain 


USICAL AMERICA received on 
March 21 a letter signed “Michel 
Dvorsky,” protesting against what is 
termed an “insinuation” that Dvorsky is 
merely an assumed name of the pianist, 
Josef Hofmann, which appeared last 
January in a review of Dvorsky’s piano 
concerto, the “Chromaticon,” which Mr. 
Hofmann played at the New York con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
letter, of which the French original and 
a translation follow herewith, was 
mailed from San Sebastian, Spain, on 
Feb. 22, as postmarks on the envelope 


show. San Sebastian has been men- 
tioned by Mr. Hofmann as Dvorsky’s 
residence. 


The letter reads thus: 


Monsieur |’Editeur 
du “Musical America,” 
New York. 


Monsieur: 


Par un de mes amis, domicilié en 
Angleterre, j’ai appris que vous avez 
publié dans votre estimée Revue un article 
au sujet de mon Concert pour Piano, avec 
accompagnement d’Orchestre, “le Chro- 
maticon.” 

En lisant entre les lignes de cet article 
ii est évident que vous supposez Mr. Jo- 
sef Hofmann, le célébre pianiste, d’étre 
le compositeur du Chromaticon, 

Comme je ne sais pas a qui faire des 
reproches pour une telle insinuation—il 
est inadmissible de croire qu’un artiste de 
la valeur de Mr. Josef Hofmann ait 
répandu de pareils bruits—je m’abstiens 
de n’accuser personne. 

Mais j’ai 4 coeur de vous déclarer 
que c’est bien moi qui en suis Je composi- 
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Facsimile of Part of the Letter Signed by “Michel Dvorsky,” 
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in Which the Writer Denies the Oft-Repeated Statements Made 


in This Country That “Michel Dvorsky” Is a Nom de Plume for Josef Hofmann 


Mr. Josef Hofmann avait déja_ joué 
quelques petites piéces pour piano a moi. 

Vous me rendriez done non seulement 
justice, mais je le considererais comme 
une amabilité 4 mon égard, si vous vous 





Facsimile of the Envelope Containing 


teur, et que j’ai envoyé mon manuscrit 
a Mr. Josef Hofmann, en esperant qu’il 
le jouerait. J’ai été encouragé d’agir 
ainsi, parce qu il y a un an ou deux que 





American singer who was chosen 
for the leading soprano réle in “The 
“Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 8th, and acquitted herself 
with conspicuous success. Her con- 
cert engagements are under the ex- 
clusive management of Foster & 
yi 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 





the Letter Signed by “Michel Dvorsky” 


absteniez au futur de faire de pareilles 
insinuations, comme celles publiées au 
sujet du “Chromaticon.” 
Veuillez recevoir, Monsieur, avec mes 
remerciments anticipés, l’assurance de 
mes sentiments distingués. 
MICHEL Dvorsky, 
c/o Senior Don Federico, 
Camino de Lugariz, 
San Sebastian (Antiguo). 
San Sebastian (Antiguo), 
le 22 Fevrier, 1917. 
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| TRANSLATION ] 
Editor, MusicAL AMERICA, New York. 
Sir: 

I have learned from a friend living in 
England that you published in your 
esteemed paper an article about my Con- 
certo for piano with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the “Chromaticon.” 

Reading between the lines, it is clear 
that you Fw Mr. Josef Hofmann, the 
celebrated pianist, to Be the composer 
of the “Chromaticon.” 

As I do not know whom to reproach 
for such an insinuation—it is impossible 
to think that an artist of the rank of 
Mr. Josef Hofmann should have spread 
such reports—I refrain from accusing 
anybody. 

Only I have to inform you that it is 
indeed I who am the composer and that 
I sent my manuscript to Mr. Josef Hof- 
mann, hoping he would play it. I was 
encouraged to do this because Mr. Josef 
Hofmann had played several of my short 
piano pieces a year or two 5, 

Therefore, you_will not only be doing 
me justice, but I shall regard it as a 
particular favor if you abstain in the 
future from making such insinuations as 
you make in connection with the “Chro- 
maticon.” 

Kindly accept, sir, the assurance of my 
most distinguished sentiments. 

MICHEL DvoRSsKY, 
c/o Sefior Don Federico, 
Camino de Lugariz, 
San Sebastian (Antiguo). 
San Sebastian (Antiguo), 
Feb. 22, 1917. 


For more than a year music-lovers 
have debated the identity of Michel Dvor- 
sky, about whose existence nobody but 
Mr, Hofmann seemed to be informed. 
Dvorsky’s name came to the fore when 
the famous pianist placed several of his 
short piano pieces on his recital pro- 
grams some time ago. These pieces had 
fascinating qualities and they have oc- 
cupied a prominent place among Mr. 
Hofmann’s offerings. About.a year ago 
several were published by G. Schirmer. 
Meanwhile interest in the identity of 
Dvorsky increased, but little information 
was vouchsafed, except that he was a 
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young Frenchman in delicate health and 
living in San Sebastian; that he had sent 
some of his works to Mr. Hofmann, who, 
struck by their charm, added them to his 
répertoire and arranged for their pub- 
lication. But presently the rumor gained 
ground that “Dvorsky” was merely the 
pseudonym of the pianist himself, who, 
harboring creative ambitions, did not 
care, for a variety of reasons, to bring 
out his writings under his own name. 
And the theory was even advanced that 
the two names were etymologically re- 
lated—that “Dvor-sky” was the Russian- 
ization of the Germanic “Hof-mann.” 
Mr. Hofmann repudiated such charges 
on several occasions, though one report 
claimed that he had admitted its truth 
to some people. 

Last January he played at a concert 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall, under the auspices of 
the Friends of Music a concerto in one 
movement entitled “Chromaticon.” The 
daily newspaper reviews commented 
freely on the Dvorsky-Hofmann theory. 
MusIcAL AMERICA’s “insinuations,” as 
the writer of the appended letter calls 
them, consisted of an allusion to the 
matter of the wok and pianist’s 
identity and a etch of Dvorsky’s 
career as given in the program notes 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, with which 
Mr. Hofmann had played the concerto 
the preceding November. Dvorsky, it 
appeared, was a sickly young French- 
man, of impecunious parents, who had 
studied music by himself save for some 
lessons with an obscure teacher in Paris, 
and who, having gone to Spain for his 
health, sent the pianist his compositions 
on his own initiative. 





Wilson Ness has been elected director 
of the choir of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, York, Pa. 
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Summer Classes 
Now Booking 


STUDIO: 


9 East 59th St. N. Y. 
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DERU AND SICKESZ 
PLAY BELGIAN MUSIC 


Violinist and Pianist Unite in 
Recital in Aeolian Hall— 
Ysaye Applauds 


EDOUARD DERU, violinist, and JAN SIC- 
KESZ, pianist, joint recital; Thursday 
afternoon, March 22, A€olian Hall. Ac- 
companist, Francis Moore. The program: 





Sonata in A Major, Brahms, Mr. Deru 
and Mr. Sickesz; Fantasie in F Minor, 
Chopin; Chaconne, Vitali; Berceuse, Fauré, 
Tempo Martiale, Pugnani, Mr. Deru; Sonata 
in G, Lekeu, Mr. Deru and Mr. Sickesz. 





The mere mention that Edouard Deru, 
violinist to the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, is a pupil of Eugen Ysaye 
vouches for Mr. Deru’s temperamental 
capacity. This supreme musical virtue 
is possessed by Mr. Deru to some degree, 
but for the most part it was obscured. 
Perhaps it was a matter of patriotism 
that impelled Mr. Deru, the Belgian, and 
Mr. Sickesz, the Hollander, to commit 
interpretative atrocities on the A Major 











Recent Canadian Triumph 
of the 





ZOELLNER 


QUARTET 


The Vancouver World, Vancouver, Canada: 


The most striking feature of their performance 
was the refinement and delicacy of the ensemble. 
They play for the sake of bringing each separate 
beauty of the best music into prominence with no 
affectation or attempt to thrust individual person- 
ality upon their listeners. The perfect unanimity 
and sympathy with which they play and their im- 
peccable technique place them on the highest level 
as a quartet. 


The Daily Province, Vancouver, Canada: 


To listen to a record by the Zoellner Quartet 
on the phonograph is always a pleasure, but to 
have that record made on one’s own personal 
tympanum, by the living performers, before one’s 
own eyes, is a still greater delight. Unaffectedly 
they gave us the perfection of the music that is 
produced from strings. Prodigious labor must 
have been gone through to produce that perfec- 
tion. They gave us the severely classical in such 
a way that F -wiabes for all the musical friends I 
have known in my life to be there. 


Morning Bulletin, Edmonton, Canada: 


The recital of the Zoellner String Quartet in 
McDougall Auditorium last evening was one of the 
finest musical offerings of its kind ever given in 
Edmonton. Absolute pitch was maintained all 
through the performance and it is one that will 
live in the memory of the Edmonton audience 
many a long day. 


Calgary Daily Herald, Calgary, Canada: 


The Zoellner String Quartet gave intense delight 
to a splendid audience at the Al Azhar Temple last 
evening. Their program was delightful in char- 
acter, and the charm of their ensemble work, to- 
gether with their exquisite shadings and interpreta- 
tions, carried the audience into wild enthusiasm. 
Many encores were demanded and given. 


The Leader, Regina, Canada: 

The enthusiasm of the audience last evening 
over the distinguished Zoellner Quartet was caused 
by the wonderfully skillful technique and finished 
workmanship displayed by the artists. The splen- 
dor of the combination seemed the rarer when it 
was remembered that the members of the quartet 
belong to one family. The players achieved 
dynamic effects .so faultless that it seemed as 
though one mind directed all the strings, 


L’Evenement du Quebec, Quebec, Canada: 


The Zoellner seppartet gave a wonderful concert 
sast evening. e have rarely heard at Quebec 
more distinguished musicians than the members of 
this quartet and the repeated applause by the audi- 
ence proved that they fully appreciated the per- 
fection of their playing. 


1917 Coast to Coast Tour 1918 


Harry Culbertson 


5474 University Avenue Chicago 





Sonata of the German, Brahms. How- 
ever, the large audience of compatriots 
seemed to relish the performance, for 
there was much clapping of hands when 
two laurel wreaths with the Belgian 
and Dutch colors were presented to the 
players. Mr. Ysaye (so we are told, 
for we could not see him from our seat) 
looked down from his box in smiling 
approval. At moments Mr. Sickesz’s 
playing was so obtrusively forte that the 
violinist could scarcely be heard. He 
was no gentler witth his own solo, the 
Chopin Fantasie, but he exhibited his 
technical brilliancy in the two encores 
and was plainly in favor. with his audi- 
tors. 

The shorter numbers were rather 
grateful for Mr. Deru; he played with a 
sympathetic if somewhat cloudy tone 
and with an adequate technique. He is 
probably a musician whose merits be- 
come better known upon longer acquaint- 
ance. Francis Moore gave him excellent 
support at the piano. 

The Belgian, G. Lekeu’s, work was in- 
telligently —o by Mr. Sickesz and 
Mr. Deru; here they disclosed their most 
artistic qualities. A. H. 





Carolyn Beebe and Chamber Music So- 
ciety in Fine Brooklyn Concert 


Carolyn Beebe and the New York 
Chamber Music Society, the latter com- 
posed of members of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave a concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on March 
10 for the benefit of the Brooklyn Red 
Cross Association. With scholarly in- 
sight Miss Beebe offered Saint-Saéns’s 
“Septuor” in E Flat Major and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘“Kammersymphonie” in B 
Flat Major. The ensemble was impres- 
sive. Its components were Ilia Schkol- 
nik, Louis Bostlemann, Samuel Lifschey, 
Engelbert Roentgen, Gaston Brohan, 
Gustave Langenus, William Kincaid, 
Henri de Busscher, Ugo Salvini and Jo- 
sef Franzel. i aa Be 





Community Singing in Lima, Ohio, 


Receives Fine Impetus 


LimA, OHIO, March 15.—Over seven 
hundred persons attended the first meet- 
ing of the Community Chorus at 
Memorial Hall, Lima, on March 14, and 
joined in the singing of national an- 
thems, folksongs and hymns. Harry 
Barnhart directed the chorus and gave a 
brief talk about his work with the com- 
munity choruses in New York and 
Rochester. A committee was appointed 
to choose a leader for the permanent 
chorus to be established in Lima. 





Belgian Minister and Secretary Baker 
Hear Trio Concert at Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—A de- 
lightful program was offered at the Arts 
Club by the Elsie Raner Trio, violin, pi- 
ano and ’cello, and Louis Thompson, 
tenor. A number of official and social 
guests were present, including the Belgian 
Minister and Mme. Havenith, the Secre- 
tary of War and Mrs. Baker. W. H. 
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A DAY OF NOTABLE 
CHICAGO RECITALS 


Kreisler, Williams, Edna de Lima 
Heard Among Others—Alma 
Gluck with Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 21, 1917. 


| aris KREISLER, playing his second 
recital of the season in the Audi- 
torium Theater this afternoon, again 
drew a crowded house. His program in- 
cluded Bach’s Chaconne and Suite in E 
Minor, Vieuxtemps’s Concerto No. 2 and 
a large number of shorter pieces. His 
playing of chamber numbers such as 
Cartier’s “La Chasse” makes him per- 
haps the greatest miniaturist the world 
has known. He easily conquered the 
technical difficulties of the Bach num- 
bers and three Paganini Caprices, with- 
out giving physical evidence that he was 
doing anything noteworthy, not once 


departing from his repose of manner. 
The audience demanded a repetition of 
Schubert’s “Moment Musical,” and at 
the end of his program Mr. Kreisler 
played as extras his own “Rondino,” 
“Caprice Viennois,” “Liebesfreud” and 
other pieces. His hearers called him 
before the curtain again and again un- 
til the lights were put out and stage- 
hands began to prepare the stage for 
the evening performance of “A Poor 
Little Rich Girl.” 

Edna de Lima, prima donna soprano 
from the Imperial Opera, Vienna, and 
Covent Garden, London, sang in recital 
in the Illinois Theater this afternoon. 
Her voice is a lyric soprano, pleasing in 
quality. She attempted nothing big in 
nature, but sang several groups of 
songs in a manner that brought a great 
deal of applause, especially for her Ger- 
man songs, despite the fact that her 
breath control was bad. The theater 
was well filled. 

Evan Williams was heard in song re- 
cital this afternoon in Orchestra Hall. 
His interpretations of Handel and Haydn 
airs from the oratorios and Flotow’s 





“Hail, Blessed Mary,” from “Stradella,” 
had splendid feeling and musicianly in- 
telligence, but he was not in his best 
voice. I suppose he was suffering from 
a cold. The large audience liked him 
greatly and, indeed, his stirring singing 
of such a number as “Sound an Alarm” 
could hardly fail to fire his hearers. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, baritone, sang 
in the Playhouse. He made an excellent 
impression, for he disclosed a rich, color- 
ful voice and, as an interpreter of lieder, 
he was splendid. I felt inclined to quar- 
rel with him for the liberties he took 
with Schubert’s “Erlkénig,” for he 
changed the tempo capriciously, growled 
out the threat, “So brauch’ ich Gewalt,” 
and whispered the “war tot,” apparently 
to impart an air of mystery to the 
words; but the fact remains that he 
deeply impressed his hearers with his 
strikingly original rendition of the song. 
He kept the three voices distinct, the 
soothing tones of the father, the fright- 
ened plaint of the child and the weird 
voice of the spirit being admirably 
brought out. 


The ninth concert of the American 
Symphony Orchestra, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn conducting, introduced Cham- 
inade’s Concertino, for flute and orches- 
tra, which had not previously been heard 
in Chicago. Anthony Linden was flute 
soloist. Mrs. Morris Rosenwald, soprano 
soloist, seemed nervous and appeared to 
be hampered by a cold. Robert Mac- 
Donald, soloist in a Saint-Saéns con- 
certo, for piano and orchestra, made a 
good impression. 

Alma Gluck was soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra Friday and 
Saturday. She sang a number of Rus- 
sjan songs by Glinka, Rachmaninoff, 
Rimsky - Korsakoff and Moussorgsky, 
with obvious delight in the doing. There- 
by she gave much satisfaction to her 
audiences, although she seemed not in 
as good voice as at her recital in the 
same hall three weeks ago. The orches- 
tral program also contained Russian mu- 
sic, Glazounoff’s overture, ‘Carnaval,” 
and Gliére’s symphonic poem, “The 
Sirens.” The latter was a tonal delight, 
effectively played, with delicate beauty in 
the strings and horns. The orchestra 
seemed in joyous mood, interpreting 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and Gold- 
mark’s overture, “In Springtime,” with 
..@uness of tone in all the choirs, mak- 
ing beth wo: ks “ow with color. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 














into his song. 





‘Mr. Werrenrath is a virile and a wholesome singer, one 
who seems to sing from the heart and thus to put “soul” 
His voice has volume, resonance, and the 
quality of mellow richness that is the completion of a 
true and noble baritone—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 
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In response to repeated requests, Mr. Koemmenich has decided 
to arrange special courses in COACHING FOR ORATORIO and 
APRIL 16th to JUNE 30th. 


For Terms and Information, apply to Secretary, 498 West End Avenue, New York 


CONCERT REPERTOIRE from 
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LOUIS KOEMMENICH 


CONDUCTOR 


New York Oratorio Society 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 
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Beethoven Society 
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Wallingford Riegger 


Conductor 


Bliithner Orchestra Symphony Concerts, Bliithner Hall, Berlin, 
Season 1916-17 


In America, Season 1917-18 
Present Address, Care of Musical America, New York 
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ARE TRUE ART WORKS 











Arthur Hartmann Outlines Their Possibilities and Draws Dis- 
tinction Between Them and ‘Arrangements, ’ 
Are Generally Perfunctory and Inartistic—Imparting the 
Principles of Violin Technique 


Which 


/ 














N hour’s talk with Arthur Hartmann 
impresses one with the feeling that 
nature, in a prodigal mood, has bestowed 
upon this violin virtuoso a splendid as- 
sortment of artistic gifts. Few, if any, 
will hesitate to concede his eminence as 
an interpretative musician; his creative 
prowess, while familiar to a smaller com- 
pany, is again unquestionable; as a 
teacher he enjoys the allegiance and un- 
divided confidence of his pupils. In the 
course of a conversation with Mr. Hart- 
mann a_ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA gained a glimpse of this versa- 
tile artist’s triple activities, besides be- 
coming acquainted with the fundamental 
character of his ideals. 

“The finished interpretative artist 
may logically be compared with the fin- 
ished actor,” declared Mr. Hartmann. 
“Remember, however, that I refer only 
to the very greatest art of the actor, the 
type of histrionic genius that is but rare- 
ly seen in America. Neither the musical 
artist nor the acting artist relies upon 
the inspiration or mood of the moment 
in the performance of a work or role. 
Both possess a well stocked emotional 
storehouse, as it were, from which they 
summon the requisite expressive touches. 
Nothing is left to chance. This, then, is 
the greater technique—the technique of 
interpretation. Only the true artist is 
versed in it. me 

“An essential attribute of fine violin 
playing is a formidable répertoire,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hartmann. “How can one 
hope to play with style and character 
unless he has gained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various works and schools 
contained in the instrument’s literature? 
Personally, I have found it necessary to 
learn close onto forty concertos. There 
is something of value to be derived from 
every standard violin work, points to 
be stored away for future use. The 
average young violinist studies for a few 
years, learns one or two standard con- 
certos and then expects to play with 
style and understanding. It’s ridiculous! 


Transcriptions and Arrangements 


“TI have devoted a good deal of time 
and thought to transcriptions, although 
this is more or less of a thankless task 
since many so-called ‘transcriptions’ are 
simple arrangements and are meaning: 
less to the violinist. Besides, few people 
make the proper distinction. Last season 
Vera Barstow played my transcription 
of Debussy’s ‘I] Pleure dans mon Coeur.’ 
A Chicago critic called it ‘passable’ as a 
song, but unreasonable as a violin piece. 
As a matter of fact, this very transcrip- 
tion brought about a deep and enduring 
friendship between Debussy and myself. 
Every transcription that I have made 
of this great Frenchman’s works has 
been done at his personal request. De- 
bussy and I have gone over each of my 
violin versions a number of times before 


plating them with the publisher. In one 
instance Debussy himself took one of my 
transcriptions of his music to his pub- 
lisher and insisted that it be printed 
regardless of the fact that a previous 
arrangement for violin was extant. Go- 
ing deeper into the distinction between 





Arthur Hartmann, the Noted Violinist, 
Composer and Teacher 


an arrangement and a transcription, I 
would repeat the ‘Proem’ to my published 
transcriptions: 


*“*To the indiscriminating public, as well 
as to a large portion of the average musi- 
cians, an “arrangement” and a “transcrip- 
tion” are analogous; yet the difference is 
so vast that the former can in no sense be 
compared with the latter. 

“*An “arrangement,” as a rule, is a purely 
commercial affair, into which neither art 
nor esthetics enters. It usually consists in 
writing off the melody of a song—in other 
words, playing the ‘tune’ on an instrument 
instead of hearing it sung with words—or in 
the case of a piano composition, in writing 
off the upper voice, leaving the rest intact, 
regardless of sonority, tone-color or even 
effectiveness, and, furthermore, without con- 
sideration of the idiomatic principles of the 
instrument to which the adaptation was 
meant to fit. 

“*‘A “transcription,” on the other hand, 
can be raised to the dignity of an art-work. 
Indeed, at times it can even surpass the 
original, in the quality of thought brought 
into the work, the delicate and sympathetic 
treatment and by the many subtleties which 
an artist can introduce to make it thor- 
oughly a re-creation for his chosen instru- 
ment. 

“Tt is the transcriber’s privilege—pro- 
viding he be sufficiently the artist to ap- 
proach the personality of another artist 
with reverence—to donate his own gifts or 
ingenuity and to exercise his judgment in 
either adding, omitting, harmonically or 
otherwise embellishing the work (while pre- 
serving the original idea and characteris- 
tics), so as thoroughly to re-create it, so 
completely destroying the very sensing of 
the original timbre that one involuntarily 
exclaims, “Truly, this never was anything 
else but a violin piece!” 

“Tt is this, the blending and fusion of 
two personalities in the achievement of an 
art ideal, that is the result of a true adap- 
tation.’ 


Concerning Violin Technique 


“As regards violin technique, I nat- 
urally possess some ideas of my own. 














== MARTUCCI 


Concert Pianist (Soloist Metropolitan Opera House, Season 1915) 


Instruction for Advanced Students 
Studio: 257 West S6th St., New York. 


Telephone: Schuyler 5910 





All methods are good; all methods are 
bad. None is wholly one or the other. 
Most so-called methods are not system- 
atic; they are not planned to proceed pro- 
gressively. Fine violin playing should, 
to my mind, be like the singing of a 
great vocalist—smooth, round, expres- 
sive, human. There should be no sharp 
corners, no rough edges; in a word, no 
‘angularity’ in the performance of a 
violin artist. The ‘angles’ must be elim- 
inated; all must be round, warm and 
flowing. * The principle of effort and re- 
laxation—action and reaction—underlies 
correct violin playing, even as it forms 
the substratum of every rightly directed 
physical or mental act. 

“The fundamental difficulty in impart- 
ing technique crops up when we face the 
problem of making the first change of 
position. There is a way of accomplish- 
ing this which is not only infallible, but 
which at the same time gives a genuine 
legato. Most violinists have a very in- 
adequate idea of the principles of violin 
construction, violin tone or even how to 
treat a violin with the respect which is 
its due. Faulty intonation, even when 
encountered in famous violinists, is a 
question of technique; then there is the 
often heard indulgence known as vibrato 
maledetto. The first is a defect; the 
second, however, amounts to an outright 
sin, being a practice that is revolting 
to the refined mind. Together with the 
quantities of abominable violin playing 
that one hears should be mentioned the 
mass of mediocre ‘transcriptions’ of 
mediocre things. 

“In my teaching I strive, first of all, 
to ‘construct a violin in the pupil’s brain.’ 
Before execution comes conception. I 
insist rigorously on mental direction; the 
student must have a clear, inward vision 
of both the notes and the instrument. He 
must sense the music before he can hope 
to interpret it with eloquence or style. 
I have worked out a system which not 
only gives the student a sure technique, 
but develops his mental control of the 
entire situation. Another important ad- 
junct that this system embraces is ear- 
training. 


Reasons for Teaching 


“There are several reasonswhy I teach 
violin. In the first place, experience has 
made it clear to me that second in the 
way of charlatanism to the army of 
‘voice’ teachers come the majority of 
those who profess to teach the art of 
violin playing. I teach it with intensity 
and searching sincerity of purpose. My 
life, writings and teaching prove, I be- 
lieve, devoted fidelity to my ideals. I 
would be happy, indeed, if I could live 
long enough to equip a large group of 
zealots who would in turn instil in count- 
less others a true conception of what 
genuine violin art is. Not that the prin- 
ciples I employ emanate from me; these 
principles are, have been, will always be. 
“Tt must not be imagined that I limit 
myself to general comments on interpre- 
tation or style. The technique of inter- 
pretation includes pauses, expressive ac- 
cents, slurs, myriads of shadings and 
combinations and a thousand and one 
other details, all of which can be tabu- 
lated and taught as readily as can the 
various combinations of the left hand. 
I never condemn a thing unless I can 
offer sufficient reasons to sustain my 
Viewpoint. Were I unable to explain 
every criticism I could not absolve my- 
self from the charge of dogmatism and 
incompetency. Such teaching, involving, 
as it must, intense and steady concentra- 
tion, cannot be otherwise than exhaust- 
ing. Whatever the emoluments, nothing 
could persuade me to teach every day or 
to teach all day. 

“A little teaching is an excellent thing, 
for it keeps one in full possession of his 
own equipment. My ambition is to teach 
little and well, as opposed to much and 
of an indifferent kind. I shall begin on 
June 15 a course of twenty lessons, ten 
on technique (left and right hands) and 
ten on interpretation. I absolutely limit 
my pupils to the number of ten, making 
twenty hours of intense work weekly. 
Quite sufficient, you may be sure, even 
in cold weather. My wife, little son, 
baby girl and myself go to a tiny village, 








Management: 


MISS LENORA SPARKES, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
available for a few open dates for Spring Festivals. 


W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 


1451 Broadway, New York 














Houghton, N. Y., during the summer. 
Here I raise chickens, do a little light 
farming and compose. Some day I in- 
tend to transform that hamlet into an- 
other Peterborough, where there shall 
be shelter and aid for impecunious, but 
talented composers.” B. R 





Riegger, American Conductor, Gives 
Wagner Program in Berlin 


Word has just been received that Wal- 
lingford Riegger, the American conduc- 
tor, who has been conducting the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra of Berlin, celebrated 
Christmas night with an all-Wagner 
program, with Anton Hekking, ’cellist, 
as soloist. The orchestra performed the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture, the “Eve- 
ning Star” from “Tannhiauser,” “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” “Parsifal Vorspiel,” ‘“Wo- 
tan’s Abschied und _ Feuerzauber,” 
“Rienzi” Overture, “Elizabeth’s Prayer” 
and the “Meistersinger” Overture. On 
Jan. 5 Mr. Riegger’s soloist was Ilinka 
von Pathy and Mr. Hekking again play- 
ing on Feb. 6. It is known that Mr. 
Riegger expected to give Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s “New England” Symphony 
again in March, but that is doubted 
owing to the international situation. 





Hubbard-Gotthelf Lecture on “Butterfly” 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6. — Havrah 
Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf completed 
their series of Operalogues here to-night 
by the presentation of “Madama Butter- 
fly” in Association Hall. The auditorium 
was completely filled and the popularity 
of the Operaloguists at the close of this, 
their second season in Philadelphia, was 
unmistakably demonstrated. Mr. Gott- 
helf’s playing of two exacting Liszt selec- 
tions won him a double recall and the 
insistent demand for an additional num- 
ber. “Madama Butterfly” exerted all its 
accustomed power to move, and Mr. Hub- 
bard seemed in even more than usual 
sympathy with his subject. He prefaced 
his presentation by some interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences of Japan. 





Gilderoy Scott, Contralto, Weds 


A farewell reception was given Gil- 
deroy Scott, the English contralto, at 
the home of Mrs. Miles Dawson, on West 
Ninety-fifth Street, New York, on March 
17. Miss Scott was married to Isaac 
Willard Rockey on March 24 at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, in 
which city she will make her home 
henceforth. At the reception a musical 
program was presented by Dora Gibson, 
Sibyl Conklin, Albert Wiederhold, Price 
Boone, Maurice Kaufman and Bassett 
Hough. 





Winton & Livingston to Manage Tour 
of Charles Harrison 


Winton & Livingston, Inc., the New 
York concert managers, have made ar- 
rangements with Charles Harrison, the 
young American tenor, to handle his 
bookings for the season of 1917-18. Mr. 
Harrison’s phonograph records have been 
a conspicuous factor in his success. 


Now the Sensation of New York 
Brothers Leo, Jan and Mischel 
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VIOLINIST, PIANIST, ’CELLIST 
IN JOINT RECITALS 


Booking Now for 1917-18 Season 
U.S.A. Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
33 W. 42d Street, N. Y. 


Managers of World Tour, Howard Edie & Geo. 
ully, address c/o Haensel & Jones. 





































Assisting Artists: 


GALLI CURCI 


Manuel Berenguer, Flautist; Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
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MUSICAL ART CHORUS 
OFFERS GYPSY AIRS 


Damrosch Gives “‘Zigeunerlieder”’ 
of Brahms with Kolar’s 
Orchestration 


How refreshing it is for the wearied 
concert-goer when he reaches such a musi- 
cal oasis as that embodied in a perform- 
ance of the Musical Art Society! That 
reflection came to us at Carnegie Hall 
on March 20, when this New York chorus 
gave its regular spring concert. Splen- 
didly does this society uphold the tradi- 
tion which makes its especial province 
the preserving of interest in the unac- 
companied music of the old ecclesiastical 


style. The concert of March 20 included 
six works of this sort, of which the 
lovely Mozart hymn, “Ave Verum,” was 
redemanded. : 

As we listened to Frank Damrosch’s 
singers we little dreamed that we were 
in an assemblage of “choice spirits” (the 
phrase launched by Richard Aldrich), 
for the people were so well dressed— 
there were none of the short-haired 


' women, long-haired men, etc. However, 


“choice spirits” they must have been, 
for H. E. Krehbiel declared in the Trib- 
une the next morning: 

The concerts of the Musical Art Society 
are unique; they belong in a class which is 
small because of their supreme excellence— 


with those of the Kneisel Quartet and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


We trust we are not irreverent when 
we state that these “choice spirits” lav- 
ished their greatest applause not upon 
the staid churchly music of the old mas- 
ters, but upon 4 modern part-song of 
an Englishman who had once conducted 
musical comedy in the United States— 
the “Spring Enchantment” of Granville 
Bantock. Personally, we would have 
liked to have seen some of this enthusi- 
asm given to Othegraven’s noble “Abend 
auf Ecigotha,” sung admirably with or- 
chestral support. Novelties were a 
Lenten hymn by Eccard and a motet by 
Johann Michael Bach. 

The program would not have had suf- 
ficient variety without the eleven Brahms 
“Zigeunerlieder,” with which Dr. Dam- 
rosch concluded it. The colorful orches- 
tral arrangement had been made from 
the piano accompaniment by Victor 
Kolar, who sat at the first violin desk. 
Something of the gypsy spirit was im- 
parted by the use of the cimbalom, 
played by Arpad Babos. The songs were 


given with great zest, and the “Réslein 


dreie” was repeated. In these, as in the 
other works, the singing reflected great 
credit upon the painstaking care of Dr. 
Damrosch’s drilling. George A. Wedge 
was the society’s organist. The concert 
opened with “‘America.” me ©. 





GRAVEURE IN SALT LAKE 


Baritone’s Art Makes Deep Impression 
—Results of Federation Contest 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, March 13.— 
Louis Graveure, the baritone, sang in 
the Salt Lake Theater last evening, un- 
der the auspices of the Musical Arts So- 
ciety. Mr. Graveure proved a consum- 
mate artist, holding his audience spell- 
bound throughout his widely varied pro- 
gram. He was obliged to respond to five 
encores. Frank Bibb accompanied in 
superb fashion. 

The contest of the fifth district of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs was 
held in this city on March 12 at the 
Ladies’ Literary Club, under the direc- 
tion of the music section of the club. The 
contests were held in voice, piano and 
violin and there were representatives 
from California, Montana, Washington, 
Utah and Arizona present. Julia Rebeil 
of Tucson, Ariz., was the winner in the 
piano contest; Cora Thorn of Spring- 
ville, Utah, won the voice contest. The 
latter is a pupil of Mark Robinson. In 
the violin contest Owen Bartlett, a pupil 
of George Skelton of this city, carried off 
the honors. A reception in honor of mu- 
sicians who have recently come to this 
city was given by the music section of 
the Ladies’ Literary Club at the club- 
house on Tuesday afternoon. A delight- 
ful program was given by Mrs. Ernest A. 
Smith, contralto; Mrs. Marjorie D. War- 
ner, soprano; Philip Bansbach, violinist, 
and Willard Flashman, flutist. Mrs. 
George Skelton, Mrs. Percival O. Perkins 
and J. J. McClellan acted as accompan- 
ists. Bm Fe Fe 





Pennsylvania Musician Weds 


YorK, Pa., March 18.—Achsah M. 
Wentz, an accomplished musician of 
Spring Grove, Pa., was married last 
Wednesday evening to F. Don Enfield of 
Lincoln, Neb. The ceremony was per- 
formed in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
and was attended by more than 500 per- 


sons. The bride until recently conducted 


a studio at Narberth, Pa., being a gradu- 
ate of the music department of Hood Col- 
lege, at Frederick, Md. She received the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at the Uni- 
versity School of Music, Lincoln, Neb., 
in 1913. In addition to conducting a 
studio, she was organist at the Ninth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and 
at - Methodist Episcopal Church, Nar- 
berth. 





DEBUT 





" South Africa’s Greatest Pianist ie 


‘“‘We have heard the greatest artists from all ove 
the world,’’ wrote the eminent musical critic of the 
Johannesburg Times, ‘“‘but none of them has ever 
displaced our own best beloved pianist—Rose Lev- 
ison, South Africa’s greatest pianist.’’ : 

Here in America but a few weeks, she has been 
heard at private recitals by foremost musical au- 
thorities, and they have almost to a man, predicted 
the instant recognition which America will give 
Miss Levison. 
thunderous, 
delicate, shimmering, pearly bits of sentiment. She 
makes her bow to America at AEOLIAN HALL, 
April 2nd, 
Gruppe, ’cellist. 
York musical season. 


Management: MUSICAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 











IN AMERICA—APRIL 2nd 








She is at her best, peculiarly, in 
technical, orchestral things, and in 


at 8 P. M. _ Assisting artist, Paulo 
One of the big events of the New 




















Violinist 


Music League of America 
One West 34th Street, New York 





DAVID HOCHSTEIN 


David Hochstein made his first appearance here two 
seasons ago and delighted his hearers with the artis- 
tic maturity and finish of his playing and with his 
absolute sincerity and directness. 
were confirmed yesterday. 
of remarkable excellence; his thoroughly artistic feel- 
ing, his understanding, his repose of style, the bigness 
and beauty of his tone, and his uncommon accuracy of 
intonation were notable qualities of it. Mr. 
stein’s playing of Mendelssohn’s concerto was masterly 
and authoritative. 


—~Richard Aldrich in The N. Y. Times, Nov. 20, 1916. 


| All these matters 
His performance was one 


Hoch- 
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CHORUS GIVES WORK 
OF WILMINGTONIAN 


Brown Conducts His Oratorio— 
Straus Operetta Scores— 
Thibaud Heard 


WILMINGTON, DEL. March 18.— 
Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
led the week with a recital which won 
him marked success. 

The oratorio, “The Sixty-sixth Psalm,” 
by Will M. S. Brown, a resident of Wil- 
mington, was given by soloists and 
chorus of one hundred, all of whom were 
Wilmingtonians, on two evenings in the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church. The 
composer was at the organ. Sarah Hud- 
son White was the pianist and Master 
Charles L. Edwards, violinist. The so- 
loists were Mrs. Ida Murch Giffin, so- 
prano; Mildred I. Mason, contralto; R. 
D. Eaton, tenor, and Herman C. Gossen, 
basso. Charles T. Edwards conducted. 

At the conclusion of the oratorio a 
flashlight photograph was taken, which 
called forth an unexpected incident. 
While the photographer was arrang- 


ing his apparatus, suddenly one of 
the sopranos in the chorus struck up 
the National Anthem. Instantly the en- 
tire asgemblage was on its feet and 
swelling patriotic measures were sung 
with such a spirit as to make the church 
vibrate. 

As a musical finale for the week, the 
new operetta, “The Beautiful Unknown,’ 
by Oscar Straus, captivated a large au- 
dience at the Playhouse. It contained a 
real plot and music of a high type. The 
réle of Ellie, “The Beautiful Unknown,” 
was ably taken by Elnora ~~ S ss 





Yvonne de Tréville Resumes Concert 
Work in Middle West 


Yvonne de Tréville left New York 
this week again for the Middle West. 
Her appearance in Detroit with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra is looked 
forward to. She is to sing the “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto” and the aria 
from “Louise,” thus showing her com- 
mand of both coloratura and cantabile 
singing. Miss de Tréville was obliged 
to add three encore songs to her pro- 
grammed aria from “Louise,” Sunday 
night, March 11, when she sang at the 
concert given in the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, for the benefit of the 
National Surgical Dressing Society. 
Carlos Salzédo was another highly ap- 
plauded artist. 





Position Eagerly Sought by Many 
Artists Is Awarded to Miss 
Sue Harvard 


Chosen from among 65 applicants for the 
position, Miss Sue Harvard, soprano soloist 
of the Sixth United Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed soloist in the 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Ninety- 
sixth street and Central Park West, New 


A TRIBUTE TO 


SUE HARVARD 


Pittsburgh Sun, March 16, 1917 
PITTSBURGH SOLOIST 
Is CHOSEN AMONG 65 
FOR NEW YORK PLACE 





York. 

One of the highest paid and most sought 
positions in the church music field in New 
York, the yacant post brought as competitors, 
among more than three score of aspirants some 
of the best-known singers in the metropolis. 
Miss Harvard, who has been spending much 
of her time in concert work in the East and 
in studying in New York, returning here 
Sundays for her church work, sang for the 
music committee of the church more than a 
week ago. 

The choice narrowed down from four to two 
and ultimately word was brought Miss Har- 
vard of her engagement, just as she was 
leaving for Pittsburgh. 


CAREER BEGAN HERE 


Ward Stephens, one of the foremost of 
American song writers, is organist in the 
church. The position of soprano soloist there 
has been held by several of the leading con- 
cert and oratorio singers of the country. 

Miss Harvard’s career as a singer began 
in Pittsburgh some years ago. For several 
years she sang in the quartet and later in 
the double quartet at Christ Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Center and Liberty avenues. 
Her engagement here was terminated by her 
departure for Europe in the spring of 1914, 
to take up advanced studies in singing with 
several famous teachers. Despite the out- 
break of the European war, Miss Harvard 
remained in Europe until the spring of 1915. 


West. 








Upon her return to Pittsburgh she was offered the engagement as soprano soloist in the 
quartet at the Sixth United Presbyterian Church, and has held that position ever since. 


KNOWN IN CONCERT 


Miss Harvard has been heard in concert in Pittsburgh and other cities of the East and Middle 
Last fall she appeared as soloist in 13 consecutive concerts with Wassili Leps and 
players of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Exposition music hall. 
ance was as soloist with George Barrére’s Trio de Lutece in Washington, Pa. 
with a number of great symphony orchestras of the country. 

Miss Harvard’s new engagement will necessitate her taking up permianent residence in New 
York. She will leave Pittsburgh May Ist. Her present home is in the King Edward apartments. 

















Her most recent local appear- 
She has sung 









































Address: 411 West 57th St., 
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GEORGEROBERTS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Augusta Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. (Bila A. 
Baxter, Music Critic.) 

‘Much of the pleasure of the performance was 
vowing to the beautiful accompaniment to Sor- 
rentino songs played by George Roberts. Few 
accompanists possess the absolute sympathy and 
accord with the singer evidenced by the perfect 
and artistic playing of Mr. Roberts, who is an 
artist also in solo work.’’ 


The Graphic, LaGrange, Ga. 

‘‘Mr. George Roberts played the accompani- 
ments magnificently. He plays with a keen in- 
sight to each aria and song, and singer and 
pianist were in perfect sympathy at all times.’’ 


Evening Times, Fulton, N. Y. 

‘‘With Mr. Roberts at the piano, Miss Allen 
had that unusual fortune. an artist accompany- 
ing. Mr. Roberts not only supplied the accom- 
paniment, in itself no easy task, but was also 
heard in a group of solos including the A Flat 
Ballade of Chopin and numbers by Schumann 
and Mendelssohn. Though very young, his play- 
ing is characterized by all those points which 
go to distinguish the real artist from the aver- 


age piano player.’’ 
NEW YORK 
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BERKSHIRE QUARTET 
TAKES HIGH RANK 


Finest New Chamber Music Or- 
ganization to Appear in New 
York in Years 


BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET. Concert, 
Aeolian Hall, evening, March 21. The 
program: 

Quartet in D Major, César Franck; “Italian 

Serenade.’ Hugo Wolf; Quartet in B Flat 

Major, Haydn. 








The Berkshire Quartet is a first class 
organization. As the Kortschak Quartet 
of Chicago (with the difference of only 
one member) it seems never to have chal- 
lenged serious or extensive attention. 
But after changing its name and going 
into retirement for something over a 
year to perfect itself by unremitting 
practice, it emerges most unexpectedly as 
the finest new chamber music body heard 
in this vicinity in a very long time. To 
demonstrate this fact to the satisfaction 
of the most critical listeners, it needed 
no more than the opening movement of 
the great César Franck work. 


Finely constituted, the Quartet plays 
with a technical finish and an expertness 
of ensemble that would seem to betoken 
years of devoted co-operation and as- 
siduous endeavor. Its advent at the psy- 
chological moment of the Kneisels’ with- 
drawal should afford opportune solace 
to those who feared a serious hiatus in 
local chamber music activities. Not that 
the Berkshires suggest the Kneisels or 
that they should be expected to inherit 
the power and the glory of the retiring 
veterans—in style their playing has far 
more in common with the Flonzaleys 
than with the Kneisels. But they do 
capital work and will unquestionably 
occupy a place in the first line of cham- 
ber musicians. 

The members of the Quartet are Hugo 
Kortschak, first violin; Hermann Felber, 
Jr., second; Clarence Evans, viola, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. All have been 
members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which Mr. Kortschak was 
some time ago second concertmaster. In 
its present form the organization owes 
its existence to Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, of 
Chicago, who endowed it something over 
a year ago and has been to it much what 
the late E. J. de Coppet was to the Flon- 
zaleys. Last summer the players spent 
in practice in Pittsfield, Mass., where 
Mrs. Coolidge has her country home and 
the Quartet was named after the Berk- 
shire Hills. 

Its proficiency last week showed that 
the players had in their comparatively 
brief period of co-operation secured a 
maximum of results. Their work bears 
the stamp of a fine unity of purpose and 
high ideals. They have espoused the 
ends of vital, emotionally communicative 
performance, rich in color and rhythmic- 
ally alive rather than the more settled, 
objective, scholastic type. All of which 
must not be taken as signifying that 











The Berkshire String Quartet, Left to Right: Hugo Kortschak, Emmeran Stoeber, 
Clarence Evans, Hermann Felber, Jr. 


their playing lacks clarity, elegance or so- 
briety; they cannot be impeached on the 
score of taste any more than on that 
of energy, enthusiasm and temperament. 
In matters of technique they command 
very high praise. The tone of the Berk- 
shire Quartet is remarkable for volume 
and at times almost orchestral in warmth 
and depth of color. Except for a slip or 
two on the part of Mr. Kortschak, the 
intonation was exemplary. 

The Franck Quartet, for all its emo- 
tional and technical exactions, received 
a truly virtuoso performance. The last 
movement in particular was stunning. 
If fault was anywhere to be found, it 


might have been in the scherzo, which 
the artists took a bit too rapidly. Wolf’s 
“Italian Serenade,” on the other hand, 
could scarcely have been surpassed for 
delicacy and piquant charm and the 
elasticity and buoyance exhibited in the 
performance of the Haydn indicated that 
the Berkshires may be expected to play 
the classical masterpieces much after 
the heart-warming fashion of the Flon- 
zaleys. 

A large audience greeted the new 
Quartet very cordially last week. The 
Berkshires are unquestionably here to 
stay; there is nothing ephemeral about 
such a body. meee 





FINAL QUINTET CONCERT 





Louisville Club Closes Season of 
Admirable Achievements 


LOUISVILLE, March 13.—The last con- 
cert of the 1916-17 series was given by 
the Louisville Quartet Club, at the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, on Tuesday 
evening, before a capacity audience, that 
expressed the usual unbounded enthu- 
siasm for the work of this little body 
of well-nigh perfect ensemble players. 
Four numbers were given instead of the 
usual three. They were the Ritter ar- 
rangement of the “Meistersinger” Vor- 
spiel, Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and 
piano in F Major, Schubert’s String 
Quartet, Op. 29, and Karl Schmidt’s ar- 
rangement of the Vorspiel and Isolde’s 
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Liebestod, from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
played as a piano quintet. The quintet 
members are Charles. Letzler, first 
violin; Mrs. Alinda Wunderlich Rudolf, 
second violin; Victor Rudolf, viola; Kar] 
Schmidt, ’cello, and Mrs. J. F. Whitney, 
piano. 

The second of the free concerts being 
given by the choir of the Church of the 
Messiah, under the direction of the or- 
ganist, Louise Hollis, took place on Mon- 
day evening and was successful in the 
matter of attendance and appreciation. 
A semi-classical program was given in 
fine style by Effie McDonald, soprano; 
Mrs. Guy Ellis, contralto; C. E. Wolff, 
baritone, and Miss Hollis. H. P. 





Sedalia (Mo.) Audience Hears Fine Re- 
cital by Fanning 


SEDALIA, Mo., March 13.—Under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club, 
Cecil Fanning, the baritone, assisted by 
H. B. Turpin at the piano, gave a grip- 
pingly fine recital in the First Christian 
Church last night. Opening with an air 
by Grétry, Mr. Fanning’s program in- 
cluded lieder, old French and modern 
American songs. The setting of Mr. 
Fanning’s own poem, “A _ Sicilian 
Spring,” by Francis Hendriks, held espe- 
cial interest. 





Frederick Patton Sings for Vermont 
Society of New York 


Frederick Patton sang at the dinner 
of the Vermont Society at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, recently. Mr. Pat- 
ton’s numbers were “Land of Hope and 
Glory,” by Elgar; “Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing,” Allitsen, and “Sunshine of Your 
Smile,” Ray. He was in excellent voice 
and his fine baritone elicited generous 
applause from the diners, among whom 
was the Governor of Vermont. He was 
accompanied by Walter C. Gale. 





GUSTAF HOLMQUIS 


BASS-BARITONE 


Soloist with 
Apollo Musical Club—6 Times 
Evanston Club — 5 Times 





New York Symphony Orchestra 


Personal Address: 624 So. Michigan Ave., or 1430 Argyle St., Chicago Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


FRANK DOSSERT 





TACOMA PROVIDES 
FOR ANNUAL OPERA 


Rabinoff Company To Visit City 
Every Season—‘‘Boheme”’ and 
“Aida” Draw Throngs 


TACOMA, WASH., March 20.—An an- 
nual opera season is assured for Tacoma 
as a result of arrangements just made by 
the Civic Music Committee with Max 
Rabinoff of the Boston-National Opera 
Company. From three to five perform- 
ances will be given every year by this 
company. Mayor A. V. Fawcett, F. W. 
Wallis and Dr. E. C. Wheeler head the 
committee of prominent citizens who are 
supporting the project. As a result of 
the civic body’s activity, the Rabinoff 
company presented ‘“Bohéme” and 
“Aida” on March 10 at the Opera House. 
The theater was filled at both perform- 
ances. 

The Thule Male Chorus, assisted by 
the Svea Chorus of Seattle, gave a fine 
program of chorus and solo numbers at 
its concert in Valhalla Hall, March 5. 
The soloists were Mary Humphrey King, 
A. W. Noren and John W. Jones. 

_A delightful evening of music was 
given recently at the St. Luke’s Parish 
House by the Ensemble Violinsts’ Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. C. E. Dunkel- 
berger. Agnes Lyon, violinist, assisted, 
with Rose Schwinn at the piano. The 
members of the club are: 


Mrs. H. F. Alexander, Agnes’ Lyon, 
Mrs. Huse Chastain, Mrs. Ralph Dickman, 
Mrs. Glenn Anderson, Viola Powers, Vivian 
Gough, Stella Riehl, Helen Hargis, and Mrs. 
Purdy. Irene Riehl, accompanist. 





_ The Fine Arts Studio Club gave a mu- 
sicale, March 13, at the home of Dr. E. 
C. Wheeler. The soloists were Agnes 
Lyon, Rose Schwinn, Louise Rollwagon, 
Mrs. Roland Williams and Dr. Robert W. 
Schofield. A. W. R. 





Constance Purdy Sings for Union Settle- 
ment Music School 


Constance Purdy sang a program of 
American and Russian songs at the 
Union Settlement Music School in New 
York, on March 11. Miss Purdy has 
been interested in the work of this school 
since its beginning in 1913. She has 
given it a quantity of music and books 
on music, loaned it her Steinway grand 
piano and donated her services at more 
than one concert in its behalf. Her sing- 
ing last Sunday evening gave great 
pleasure to a large audience. On April 
11 Miss Purdy will be heard in recital 
before the Woman’s Club of York, Pa. 





Christine Langenhan Under New Man- 
agement 


Christine Langenhan, recently heard 
successfully at her first New York song 
recital at A®olian Hall, has placed her 
business .interests under the personal 
direction of Hugo Boucek, 30 West 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York. 





LOIS ADLER 
Pianist 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


Contralto 


NELLIE & SARA KOUNS (SISTERS) 


Lyric Sopranos 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
HELEN L. LEVY 


850-854 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








Willy de Sadler, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Ellen de Sadler, soprano 


Pianist and 
Accompanist 


Jacques Jolas, 





Management: 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th ST., N.Y. 
The de Sadler’s Studio is at 64 Riverside Drive 











VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


1204-5 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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NEW BODY TO BRING ARTISTS TO TEXAS 





San Antonio Federation Formed 
for Purpose—Last Concert 
of Symphony 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 19.—At 
the invitation of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
representatives from various musical or- 
ganizations and the correspondents of 
musical papers recently met at her home 
to discuss ways and means of success- 
fully presenting artists to San Antonio 
audiences. The result of this meeting 
was an organization known as the San 
Antonio Federation of Music Organiza- 
tions. Mrs. Hertzberg was elected chair- 
man, Floy Tarbutton, secretary, and 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The following united with this or- 
ganization: Tuesday Musical Club, Music 
Department of the Women’s Club, Mu- 
sic Department of the Self-Culture Club, 
Music Department of the Council of Jew- 


ish Women and Tuesday Musical Auxil- 
iary Chorus. Invitation has been extend- 
ed to other musical organizations to join, 
and it is probable they will unite in the 
movement. 

The purpose, as outlined, is three- 
fold: (1) To bring attractions and be 
assured of success; (2) to get the vari- 
ous musical organizations into closer 
touch with one another; (3) to create 
an artists’ fund. Individual membership 
is also permitted to persons in nearby 
towns or those not associated with mu- 
sical organizations. 

An executive board composed of repre- 
sentative members from each musical 
organization will have charge of the 
selection of artists and other business. 

At the San Antonio Symphony Orches- 
tra’s last concert of the season on March 
15 a packed house gave evidence of its 
pleasure. Mrs. Hertzberg deserves much 
credit for fostering the financial welfare 
of the orchestra, and for its artistic suc- 
cess Arthur Claassen is largely respon- 
sible. On the last program two of his 
compositions appeared—Waltz Idylls, 
“Eventide” and “Rustic Dance and Fare- 
well”—both of which spoke well for his 


creative power and were tRoroughly en- 
joyed, a repetition of the latter being 
called for. Helen Norfleete of the 
faculty of the Denton School of Indus- 
trial Arts played the difficult Schumann 
Concerto and was accorded an ovation, 
responding with Percy Grainger’s “Shep- 
herds Hey.” The day following the con- 
cert, Miss Norfleete was entertained at 
dinner by the officers of the Symphony 
Society. 

A musical tea was given by Mrs. War- 
ren G. Clarke last week, in honor of the 
officers and committee chairmen of the 
Tuesday Musical Club. Three songs 
composed by the hostess were sung by 
Elsa Harmes, and two songs by Oscar J. 
Fox were sung by Mrs. Roy Lowe. There 


was also a piano number composed by 
E. M. Steinfeldt and played by the com- 
poser. There were also other numbers 
performed by Georgia Linsey, Mrs. E. S. 
J. Tucker, Mrs. Fred Jones and Mrs. 
Zulene Hurff. Cc. D. M. 





Hageman Re-engaged for Opera Season 
in Illinois This Summer 


Richard Hageman, conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will again 
conduct the opera season at Ravinia 
Park, near Chicago, this summer. He 
will establish his home and studio at 
Highland Park, near Ravinia, on Lake 
Michigan. At this delightful spot Mr. 
Hageman will conduct a special course. 
Mr. Hageman is now organizing this 
class. 


OMAHA HAILS FAMOUS PAIR 





Cavalieri and Muratore Give Recital— 
Zeuch Dedicates Organ 


OMAHA, NEB., March 19.—Lina Cava- 
lieri and Lucien Muratore appeared on 
Wednesday evening in joint recital, as- 
sisted by Jacques Pintel, pianist and 
accompanist, in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, under the local direction of 
Charles Francke. Both singers made a 
brilliant impression. Mr. Pintel did his 
best work in the Brahms arrangement 
of the Gluck Gavotte. 

The new organ of the First Presby- 
terian Church, a memorial to the late 
Mrs. Joseph Millard and said to be the 
finest instrument in the Middle West, 
was dedicated on Tuesday by William E. 
Zeuch of Chicago. E. L. W. 
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New York City (13 times) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Columbia University (twice) 
Dartmouth College 
Providence, R. I. 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


has sung 


Russian Songs 


in 


Chicago (twice) 
Louisville, Ky. 
Kane, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Norfolk, Conn. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


St. Louis 
Erie, Pa. 
Bangor, Me. 


Columbus, O. 


SEASON 1917-1918 NOW BOOKING 


Personal Representative 
Mabel Hammond 
400 Riverside Drive 
New York City 


Boston (twice) 


Ellsworth, Me. 
Wilmington, Del. (twice) 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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YALE STUDENTS AID 
GIFTED PRODIGY IN 
BENEFIT RECITAL 
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Tolbie Snyderman, an Unusually Tal- 
ented Piano Prodigy, Eight Years 
Old 


Tolbie Snyderman, the little eight- 
year-old pianist, who is declared to be 
a remarkable prodigy, greeted Yale stu- 
dents at a benefit concert given for her 
at Wentworth Hall, New Haven, Conn., 
March 16. Her only drawback is that 
her parents are poor; she has no piano. 
She practises on the kitchen table. Gus- 


tave L. Becker says she has absolute 
pitch. By request, she appeared at the 
Educational Alliance, Young People’s 
oranch, Stuyvesant and Ninth Streets, 
New York, Sunday evening, March 18. 
In Bach’s “Solfeggietto” she introduced 
herself to the audience, followed by “Le 
Coucou,” Daquin. The Yale University 
Orchestra and New Haven High School 
Glee Club considered it a distinction to 
be instrumental in bringing Tolbie Sny- 
derman before the public with an inter- 
esting program. 





Honor Dr. Rogers, for Twenty-five 
Years as Organist in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 22.—As a testi- 
monial of esteem for Dr. Frank Sill 


Rogers on the completion of twenty-five 
years as organist and music director of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, a special 
service, with a choir of ninety voices, 
was held on Sunday, March 18. Sev- 
eral of the men in the choir started sing- 
ing under his direction twenty-five years 
ago. Dr. Rogers is a member of the 
Royal College of Organists of England. 
The Albany Argus, in an appreciative ac- 
count of his career, recalls that Horatio 
W. Parker dedicated his “Shepherd’s 
jar ggl oratorio to Dr. Rogers and his 
choir. 





Novel Touch in Music School Settlement 
Chamber Concert 


A unique touch was lent to the evening 
of chamber music given by the Toedt 
Quartet at the Music School Settlement, 
New York, on March 17, when Schu- 
mann’s Piano Quintet was performed 


with the aid of the Weber Pianola. 
Gerard Chatfield’s artistic handling of 
the instrument resulted in an excellent 
ensemble. The Toedt Quartet, composed 
of Robert J. Toedt, first violin; Gerard 
Kunz, second violin; Cyril Towbin, viola, 
and Lieff Rosanoff, ’cello, opened the pro- 
gram with Taneieff’s Quartet, Op. 7. 
This was followed by. two Glazounoff 
solos for ’cello, played by Mr. Rosanoff, 
who was accompanied by Charlotte 
Dickett. Schumann’s Quintet completed 
the program. 


POWER AND CHARM IN 
MR. COOPER’S PLAYING 


Pianist Makes His Second Appearance 
of the Season in a Successful 
New York Recital 
Charles Cooper, the young pianist, 
who has given local demonstrations of 
his artistic fitness before this, appeared 
for the second time this season in a New 
York recital at AXolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week. His pro- 
gram included the “Moonlight” Sonata, 


the Tausig arrangement of Scarlatti’s 
“Pastoral” and “Capriccio,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” Schumann’s 
“Symphonic Studies,” Chopin’s I’ Minor 
Ballade and short pieces by Debussy, 
Liszt, Chopin and Moszkowski. He was 
cordially applauded. 

Always a musical player, Mr. Cooper 
commands respect for the excellence of 
his equipment, the intelligence, fluency 
and charm of his work. Yet he is by 
no means limited to the exposition of 
the more graceful and fragile elements. 
He has the breadth and the power to 
serve him in a convincing pronouncement 
of the third movement of the Beethoven 
Sonata, of the Schumann Studies, of 
the Chopin Ballade. To be sure, he did 
nothing more beautifully or satisfyingly 
last week than the lucid and delicate 
performance of the Scarlatti pieces—ex- 
quisite in tone and shading and admir- 
ably articulated. On the other hand, 
the exacting Schumann work had a 
poetic and boldly drawn _ rendering, 
marred only by some passing vagaries of 
rhythm. Mr. Cooper also pleased con- 
siderably in the other numbers of a 
rather lengthy program. In a season 
overcrowded with pianists he has shown 
himself an artist capable of affording 
definite pleasure. | ae 3 











Gebhard, Malkin and Savasta Join in 
Leominster, Mass., Concert 


LEOMINSTER, MAss., March 10.—Hein- 
rich Gebhard, the distinguished Boston 
pianist; Joseph Malkin, the ’cellist, and 
Francesca Savasta, tenor, gave a con- 
cert here last evening to a large and 
most demonstrative audience. Mme, 
Mary Pumphrey was the accompanist. 
Mr. Gebhard gave a masterful perform- 
ance that was rewarded with long bursts 
of applause. Mr. Malkin and Mr. Sav- 
asta both gave pleasure to the audience 
and they, too, were recalled a number 
of times. 





Benedict Fitzgerald Speaks in Boston, 
Aided by Mrs. Berenson, Soprano 


BosToN, March 18.—In the Lecture 
Hall of the Boston Public Library this 
afternoon, Benedict Fitzgerald gave a 
lecture-recital upon “Celtic Folk Music,” 
in which he was assisted by Mrs. Jessie 
Morse Berenson, soprano. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald gave a concise and enlightening ac- 
count of the old Irish folk music, and 
Mrs. Berenson in her vocal illustrations 
sang the songs with remarkably clear 
diction, in their true spirit and with 
vocal beauty. W. Hz. L. 








FRIDA 


Coloratura Soprano 


(N. J.) Concert, 


New Yorker Herold, : 

“The singer had selected the aria from 
the ‘Barber,’ as well as the Mad Scene from 
‘Lucia, and Henneberg’s ‘Springtime’ 
waltz-song for her numbers, and through 
them displayed an extraordinary artistic 
taste and at the same time a brilliant col- 
Oratura soprano, besides her superb vocal 
technic, giving through these an absolutely 
wonderful performance. She made by far 
the hit of the evening, and was awarded 
much applause.” 


Address:—Hotel Wellington, N. Y. 











BENNECHE 


Achieves Success in Jersey City 





























Sculptor Graveure Doubly 
a Disciple of Fine Arts 
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Louis Graveure, the Noted Baritone, in the Réle of a Sculptor 


OCATION: singing; avocation: sculpture—thus Louis Graveure might testify 
if asked to give a statement of his pursuits on and off the concert stage. The 
noted baritone is portrayed above in his improvised atelier at work on a bit of 


modeling, which is his especial hobby. 





SONG RECITALS IN DALLAS 





Zona Maie Griswold and Julia Culp 
Present Delightful Programs 


DaLLas, TEx., March 5.—Zona Maie 
Griswold, soprano, of New York, former- 
ly of this city, gave a recital at the 
Dallas Opera House on Saturday eve- 
ning, accompanied by Wilfred Marsh of 
Fort Worth. It had been several years 

.since the people of her home town had 
heard her, and many expressions of sur- 
prise were heard at the splendid work 
she did. It was a delightful program in 
all respect’. 

On Monday evening the Schubert 
Choral Club presented Julia Culp, ac- 
companied by Coenraad v. Bos. A fine 
audience greeted the singer. Her voice 
was in excellent shape and she was 
forced to respond to several encores. At 
the close of the program, after the house 
had emptied, Mme. Culp and David 
Hochstein, violinist, gave several selec- 
tions for the club members. Mr. Hoch- 
stein also received a great deal of ap- 


plause and a triple encore was demanded. 


The club gave several numbers, includ- 
ing an encore, and showed evidence of 
excellent training under the leadership 
of Julius A. Jahn. E. D. B. 





Count d’Harcourt to Conduct Gounod 
Oratorio at Metropolitan 


The Franco-American Committee of 
the Conservatoire Nationale de Musique 
de France, which was founded by Whit- 
ney Warren for the purpose of caring 
for the musicians of France who are at 
the front, and their dependents behind 
the lines, will give a special performance 
of the Gounod oratorio, “Mors et Vita,” 
for the first time in, New York, at the 
Metropolitan Operas House on Easter 
Sunday evening, April 8. The solo parts 
will be sung by Mmes. Marie Rappold 
and Sophie Braslau and Messrs. Luca 
Botta and Clarence Whitehill, who will 
be assisted by the Metropolitan Opera 
House chorus and orchestra, under the 


direction of the Comte d’Harcourt, who 
has come to America especially for this 
event. The Comte d’Harcourt, who is a 
noted composer and was entrusted by the 
French Government with a musical mis- 
sion to the United States at the San 
Francisco Exposition, is the author of 
the opera, “Torquato Tasso,” of the 
“Severo Torelli” and of the. “Neo-Clas- 
sique” Symphony, by which he is best 
known in this country. 





An American Singer’s Linguistic Talent 


Gertrude Karl, the mezzo-contralto, 
who has been engaged for the concert 
which is to be given in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, March 24, is an un- 
usual linguist. Although born in Amer- 
ica, Miss Karl has spoken German, 
French and Italian since her school days. 
While a member of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company she had an offer from 
one of the large phonograph companies 
to make some records in German. While 
making her German records she was 
asked if she could learn to sing in Slovak. 
Miss Karl undertook the study of this 
difficult language and in six months was 
able to make a record in Slovak that 
was declared to be perfect. Since then 
Miss Karl has learned Yiddish, Russian, 
Lithuanian, Serbian, Slavish and Hun- 
garian and is in much demand as a rec- 
= maker for these various foreign rec- 
ords. 





Werrenrath Sings with Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., March 15.—A concert 
was given last night at the City Audj- 
torium by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, the soloist, like the 
orchestra and its conductor, was given 
a most generous reception. To W. H. 


Betts, through whose instrumentality the 
orchestra was brought here, is due the 
thanks of the music-lovers. 


W. G. O 
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‘“‘Were there a demand for a Mozart specialist in this country, Miss Nielsen would be the logical one for the 
position.’’—Edward Moore in Chicago Daily Journal, June 2, 1916. 


ALICE NIELSEN 


Prima Donna Soprano 
of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Available for Recitals and Concerts in America 
Season 1917-18 


SPRING FESTIVAL 1916 


Syracuse, N.Y., Herald: ‘*Miss Nielsen leaves us crowned with the greatest success made by a singer at this Festival and perhaps 
with higher favor than any other artist repeatedly engaged by the directors has ever enjoyed.”’ 
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ISCUSSES THE CRITICS 





Noted Metropolitan Baritone Disproves of Both the Pedantic and the Reportorial Types—The Ideal Music 
Critic One Who Is “Guide, Philosopher and Friend” to Both the Artists and the Public—Discus- 
sions of Larynx and Epiglottis Should Be Left to Technical Journals 














Photo by 
Jonn Wallace 
Gillies 





Mr. Amato 


Signore! 
Scusate- 


Il puo? 
Signori! 
mi—” 

Thus _ singeth 
Pasquale Amato 
as the Prologue in 
“Pagliacci.” 
Thereupon he 
philosophizes upon 
the human feelings 
of the actor. Once 
more, and now in 
real life, he be- 
comes the philoso- 
pher, and analyzes 
not the player but 
the critic. The 





scene is changed 
py G Bikine from the stage of 
ato as ‘“‘Tonio the Metropolitan, 


for the interviewer caught the genial 
baritone just as he was leaving the 
Sanctum of William J. Guard in the 
opera house, where he, with others, had 
just been turning the leaves of the Book 
of Books, wherein are pasted the clip- 
pings referring to all operatic perform- 
ances. Mr. Amato, inviting his inter- 
locutor into his new Renault, allowed 
himself to “talk freely” on his way to 
his home near Riverside Drive. 


Photo Bain News Service 


in His Office 
“In my wanderings about town to the 
various offices to which my business 


takes me, I once came into contact with 
a young fourteen-year-old office boy, and 
as I came into thé outer room he recog- 
nized me and, with an apologetic air, the 
mark of true music lovers of his age, he 
said, ‘Mr. Amato, I write music criti- 
cisms every night at the opera. I am 
the boy who carries the copy of the critics 
down to the newspaper offices, and I 
would like to show you what I have 
written and I want to ask your judg- 
ment. What do you think of it?’ 


“He handed me a yellow piece of paper 
covered with writing in a aA scraggly 
boyish hand. It was a review of the 
opera performance of the night before, a 
German opera, as I remember, which had 
its eighth performance in that particular 
season. His criticism read something 
like this: ‘The growing popularity of 
“Rheinwein” was manifested in an en- 
couraging attendance last night. Mr. 
Lebewohl was a diligent member of the 
cast. Miss Schmaus’s style was finished. 
Mr. Wohl’s intonation was clear. The 
ballet was entertaining and stood out as 
the feature of act two. The dancers ac- 
quitted themselves creditably and earned 
a large measure of applause. Maestro 
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Above, on the Left: ~— 
Pasquale Amato and : 
Mrs. Amato in Their ; 
Home. Onthe Right: ~~ 
The Baritone as an Spe bz 
Automobile Mechani- 
cian 


Kapelle conducted favorably and with 
authority. The chorus and ensemble was 
up to its usual standard.” 

“TI asked the boy to show me other re- 
views he had written. Noticeably they, 
too, had been molded on what he read 
daily in the newspapers and, noticeably, 
they were all alike. wk 

“What is the matter with music criti- 
cism, and why is it that we here in 
America have not arrived at a stage of 
criticism which is worthy of the art of 
music, not to mention that of criticism? 

“Because there are different interpre- 
tations as to what the function of the 
Let us discard those that we 
see are not properly their sphere and 
let us try to find his true function for 
the critic. 

“The critic may be, first of all, the 
learned musician who examines the artist 
and the work he is interpreting, as a 
learned and practised physician would 
examine a corpse. Of value, surely, in 
scientific investigation, but to my mind 
of no immediate value when such ex- 
amination is made in the public press— 
of which I am talking. 

“T do not believe that the public press 
should view singers in such a light—that 
should be left to the scientific and serious 
class journals which treat of the subject 
in hand. 

“Why should a critic discourse learned- 
ly about the larynx and vocal cords in 
the review of a performance written at 
eleven o’clock at night for breakfast 
table consumption? What difference to 
the public whether a vowel sound 
shoots from node to node of the ligament 
in the singer’s throat? What matter 
whether the head chamber is large or 
small? I see no reason why such criti- 
cism should be encouraged in the daily 
press. Left to the consideration of the 
consulting and operating physicians in 
the technical journals, it would be of 
more value and just as widespread. 

“The second class of critics I have met 
with here in America are those critics 
who set themselves up as the representa- 
tives of the class of readers they repre- 
sent. If a man happens to be on a paper 
which carries out the traditions of the 
middle class, he writes for the middle 
classes. If he happens to represent a 
more discriminating set of readers, he 
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will write differently to represent them. 

“TI do not quarrel with these critics. I 
believe that they are fulfilling certain 
functions for their particular papers. I 
often wonder, however, whether they 
have any real standards and how they 
can be true to them, when they change 
these standards every time they change 
their positions. 


“There is another type of musical 
chronicler who fills a particular place in 
American journalism, but with whom I 
also disagree. I do not feel that music 
should be treated by the metropolitan 
press as they would treat a fire or sui- 
cide, merely as a news story—with the 
date, the place and the facts. After all, 
if the press is to be a constructive force 
in the democracy, it must do more than 
that. 

“Who, then, is the ideal music critic 
from my standard? Ah, that is difficult 
to find,” sighed Mr. Amato, “and yet 
there are some who combine within them- 
selves the various requisite points. 


Seeking the Ideal 


“I believe that the ideal music critic 
is what the ideal critic has always been 
in any art or any phase of human exist- 
ence. He must be a man who combines 
the detached viewpoint with the most en- 
thusiastic conception of the subject of 
which he is the critic. He must be as a 
guide, philosopher and friend pointing 
the way to both the artist and the public; 
combining in his opinion of a perform- 
ance the approach to the ideal and the 
proses fn po to produce a happier 
result. 


“He must be like the head of a large 
institution who uses every method at his 
command within the realms of justice, 
in the largest sense, to bring about a 
greater and evolutionary result. 


“Of what avail are long and profound 
discussions of voice by such a critic? 
These he can expound privately to the 
artist, if he will. His function is larger 
than that. It is for him to let the public 
know what is being done and how. It is 
for him to map out the relations of music 
to the scheme of life, and in this larger 
work he will become what he should be- 
come—the most important factor in 
music!” 
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HALPERSON RECALLS 
MEMORIES OF VERDI 


A Lecture Admirably Illustrated 
—Relatives of Noted Artists 
Aid in Program 


Opera singers, concert managers and 
some others of the best known figures of 
the New York musical world were in 
the audience at the ninth of the series 
of lectures on “The History of the 
Opera,” by Maurice Halperson, in the 
auditorium of the New York Conserva- 
tory of Music, on Tuesday of last week. 
They heard and applauded with manifest 
sincerity Mr. Halperson’s discourse and 
the performances in illustration thereof 
by a group of artist-pupils of William 
Thorner, to accompaniments by Corinne 
Wallerstein. Among the singers were 
a sister of Maximilian Pilzer, concert- 


master of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, and a brother-in-law of 

Mme. Galli-Curci, the soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company. 

The life and works of Giuseppe Verdi 
formed the theme of the lecture, and Mr. 
Halperson’s tracing of the career of the 
Italian master was attended with the 
closest interest. Many were the personal 
reminiscences of the character and habits 
of Verdi that he recounted and that de- 
lighted by the sympathetic humor he in- 
jected into them. Mr. Halperson so- 
journed for some time near Sant’ Agata, 
the villa of the late composer. His ac- 
count of his first meeting with Verdi and 
the tenor, Francesco Tamagno, the 
famous creator of Verdi’s “Otello,” 
at which all three happened to be carry- 
ing a generous sized bag of figs 
of Parma, was picturesquely intimate. 
He gave a glowing picture of the 
premiére of “Aida” at the Khedival 
court theater at Cairo and of the subse- 
quent first Italian performance, at the 
famed Scala. A good part of the lecture 


was read by him from printed pages ot 
his special contributions to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 

The real surprise of the evening came 
in the appearance of a trio of Mr. 
Thorner’s pupils in the Terzetto from the 
first act of “Aida.” The young singers 
were Mrs. Phoebe Crosby, soprano; De- 
borah Pilzer, contralto, and Seoma 
Joupraner, tenor, while Gennarino Curci, 
baritone, was heard in a solo aria. Mrs. 
Crosby sang “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida” and the duet from the final act 
for contralto and tenor was presented 
by Miss Pilzer and Mr. Joupraner. 

In listening to the work of these young 
artists, one was led to look beyond the 
fact that new and aspiring singers were 
being heard. With such a » of 
authority, of dramatic effectiveness and 
of musical finish were the excerpts from 
the Verdi masterpiece presented that the 
exalted standards of American musical 
instruction were strikingly emphasized 
and registered. 

In Renato’s aria, “Eri tu,’ from “Il 
Ballo in Maschera,” Mr. Curci disclosed 
an organ of splendid power and an indi- 
vidual style of singing. Mr. Joupraner, 
rising from a several weeks’ attack of 
grippe, gave a tenor aria from “I 
Lombardi” to splendid effect. Miss 
Wallerstein’s accompaniments were 
praiseworthy. lEarlier in the evening 
Maestro Bamboschek of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House played with bravura 
and dash the overture from “Nabucco” 
and a martial chorus from the same 
opera. 

In the audience were Mme. Pauline 
Donalda, Mr. and Mrs. Luca Botta, 
Adamo Didur, Adriano Ariani and M. H. 
Hanson. Bm. ©. P. 





Marie Tiffany Sings with South Orange 
Club 


ORANGE, N. J., March 16.—Under the 
baton of Frederick Sturges, the South 
Orange Choral Club gave its final con- 
cert of the season in the South Orange 
High School auditorium last night, offer- 
ing numbers by Elgar, Strauss, Gounod 
and Horatio Parker. The assisting so- 
loist, Marie Tiffany, soprano, was cor- 
dially received. P. G. 
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The Successful American Tenor 


DOS TAL 


Alone or with His Own Company 
Tali Esen Morgan Musical Bureau, 


110 W. 40th St., New York 











MYRNA SHARLCOW 


Re-engaged—-CHICAGO OPERA—Season 1917-18 


Now on Tour in the West 
Address: Room 1011, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


OZPATON 








. finished a solo passage, while the pianist played 





H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript 
March 12, 1917 


‘“‘He stands forth as an earnest and intense Violinist, 
accurate and thorough of method, fiery of rhythms, 
accomplished, and resourceful of technique.’’ 


NEW SUCCESS in 


SECOND BOSTON RECITAL 
SAMUEL 


GARDNER 


“The “iSooton Crctiques are appended 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST, MARCH 
11TH, 1917. 


GARDNER IN FINE RECITAL 


Young Violinist Pleases Critical 
Audience 


By Olin Downes 
MR. GARDNER is undoubtedly one of the 


most talented of the younger violinists now 

fore the public. He is a very serious artist, but 
serious in this case does not mean dull or pedan- 
tic. It is seldom that a young man shows such 
excellent schooling, such solid and musicianly 
accomplishments, and at the same time plays 
with the contagious sincerity and enthusiasm 
displayed by Mr. Gardner yesterday. More than 
once the audience applauded him when he had 


on. To be sure, some may have thought that 
was the right time to Powe Ale but there were 
also in the audience many music students and 
teachers who generously and justly encouraged 
the player as he anid : 

MR. GARDNER has an admirably clean-cut 
technic and beautiful warm tone. He has also 
breadth and on occasion virtuoso, dash and 
brilliancy. He played the Handel D major 
Sonata with a sweetness of expression in the slow movements that would have been cloying 1f it had 
not been tempered by the finest intellectual quality and an apparently inborn sense of proportion 
and form. The quick movements were not too poor but excellently judged in tempo, and as robust 
and square-toed as the strictest Handelian might require. The concerto of D’Ambrosio gave oppor- 
tunity for abundant virtuoso display, and in this the violinist was not lacking. He repeated the Car- 
tier-Kreisler, ‘La Chasse,’’ and extended the program. It was good to listen to a young man playing 
fearlessly and naturally, without pretence or self-consciousness, with the earnestness and ardor of his 
years. The audience was of good size and very enthusiastic. 





@ Ira L. Hill 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, MARCH 12TH, 1917. 


MR. GARDNER’S VIRTUES 


Mr. Samuel Gardner gave his second recital of the season in Jordan Hall, Saturday afternoon. 
The second impression of him fell nothing short of the first—in quite the reverse. He stands 
forth as an earnest and intense violinist, accurate and thorough of method, fiery of rhythms, accom- 
plished and resourceful of technique, but never extravagant, boastfu Jor showy. His virtuosity is 
unostentatious, and his tones are never strident and piercing. He tas a fine, warm, melodic tone, 
which gains rather than loses by a moderate use of the tremolo. His grading of tonal intensity is 
pence dm tasteful and skilful. He is fond of old music, which he plays with an appreciative sense 
of its true values, in which respect he is refreshingly different from the majority a te fellows, to 
whom the eighteenth century provides only finger exercises. His choice on this occasion was not 
the most fruitful—a florid minuet from the singing-master, Porpora, and a Sonata of Handel, which 
would hardly stand out above a hundred of its period. But the spirit of its playing, and the songful 
tone of the Laadienie gave it much beauty indeed. The concerto of d’Ambrosio was engaging and 
grateful to the violinist and hearer alike. 


THE BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE, MARCH 11TH, 1917. 


MR. GARDNER’S RECITAL 


Young Violinist Plays with Fineness and Breadth of Art to the Pleasure of his 
Audience 


Here is playing of unusual excellence. In more than one regard it may be said to have distinc- 
tion. A well-schooled technician, MR. GARDNER has cultivated beauty of tone and individuality 
of style. He phrases with sensitivity to proportion, with sense of balance, and with breadth. He 

ives the hearer in clear profile the salient line and accent of a musical idea; he observes contrast and he 
Ga begun already to expand and recreate the composer's thought, yet not with more than the exaggera- 
tion the artist knows. 

In a program from Popora, Handel, D'Ambrosio and in shorter pieces from other composers, 
including his own “Romance,”” MR. GARDNER showed versatility and discrimination. D'Am. 
brosio’s concerto in B minor drew out an appropriate virtuosity. There was enthusiastic applause. 


THE SUNDAY HERALD, BOSTON, MARCH 11TH, 1917. 


SAMUEL GARDNER GIVES SECOND VIOLIN RECITAL 
Large and Enthusiastic Audience Greets Him in Jordan Hall 


MR. GARDNER played here earlier in the season and made a favorable impression. Yesterday 
this impression was renewed and he was welcomed by a large and enthusiastic audience. 
he young violinist has marked talent. His tone is pure and emotional in quality. His mind 
is not constantly occupied with thoughts of technic. A sound musician, his phrasing is fine. He 
plays fluently with taste and musical understanding. He showed originality in familiar pieces, for 
example, in Handel's Sonata, a favorite with Mr. Kreisler. In this and other numbers on the program 
he displayed both warmth of tone and excellence of style. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 12TH, 1917. 
SAMUEL GARDNER IN VIOLIN RECITAL 


To win the early and serious interest of an audience, and to maintain that interest with increasing 
intensity throughout the entire program, is probably the westhy ein of every artist, when presenting 
his hard-earned accomplishments to discriminating listeners. r. Gardner easily secures this happy 
result, for his artistry is quite compelling in its many-sided appeal. One feels at ease from the start, 
convinced of his ability. hus : 

n the first group of classics, his style was broad and authoritative, and it was made oppacent 

that he knew what to say, and how to say it. The concerto of D'Ambrosio has many pateigee great 
uty, and Mr. Gardner's warmth of tone, keen sense of rhythm and phrasing and true intonation 
were much in evidence in this number. The Berceuse of Juon was played with chaste feeling and 
tenderness without a smack of sentimentality and the caprice of Cartier was full of verve and brilliancy. 

As a composer, Mr. Gardner shows by his “Romance,”’ that his efforts in this direction are worthy 
of serious attention, and as a program maker, he was quite fortunate on Saturday in compiling num- 
bers which were in keeping with his own versatility. 

There was a fair-sized and enthusiastic audience. 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Edmond Clement Appears Again in His Debut Role at the Opera Comique—Mascagni Pays Tribute 
to New Tenor Engaged for the Metropolitan Next Season—Mark Hambourg’s Tortoise-Shell 
Spectacles Distract Attention of His Hearers in London—Cyril Scott Goes Back to Simplicity 
for the Moment—Belgian Baritone Known Here Becomes a Favorite with His New Public 
in Madrid — Adela Verne Holds Her Own Against All Competitors in London— The Sta- 
tuesque Lucienne Breval Once More at Her Old Post at the Paris Opera 














FTER twenty-eight years of stage ex- 

perience in roles of widely differing 
character, Edmond Clément recently re- 
turned to the part in which he made his 
first professional appearance in 1889. It 
was as Vincent in “Mireille” that the 
French tenor made his brilliant début, 
and it was but natural that when the 
Gounod opera was revived at the Paris 
Opéra Comique a few weeks ago Director 
Gheusi should ask him to sing the réle 
once more. His voice is said to have 


shown, on this occasion, all the youthful 
freshness it had in that début perform- 
ance over a quarter of a century ago. 

“Mireille” has never succeeded in gain- 
ing a permanent place in the répertoires 
of the opera houses even of Gounod’s 
own country, but it is confidently pre- 
dicted that it has now come back to stay. 
The version used in this revival was the 
one prepared for the revival of the work 
made by Albert Carré, the then director, 
in 1901, with this sole modification, ac- 
cording to Le Thédtre et La Musique 
—this time it will not disappear after 
a few performances. The Mireille of 
this revival! was Mme. Nicot-Vauchelet. 
while the baritone réle of Ourrias was 
allotted to the physically and vocally 
imposing Henri Albers. 

Marthe Chenal, perhaps the most pop- 
ular woman artist on the French lyric 
stage to-dey, has been singing Mary 
Garden’s old réle of Aphrodite in Camille 
Erlanger’s opera of that name at the 
Opéra Comique this Winter. The Ameri- 
can singing actress had fond dreams of 
appearing in this réle at the Manhattan 
during the old Hammerstein days of 
opera war, but they never materialized. 

At the Opéra Director Rouché has 
featured a revival of “Patrie” as a sort 
of native ceremony in honor of Belgium. 
The music Paladilhe provided for the 
Sardou play thirty years ago is not so 
impressive to-day as it was when first 
written, but the essential character of 
the work fits in so aptly with the present 
state of mind in France that the revival 
has won a success amply justifying the 
efforts expended upon it. 

The principal roles were intrusted to 
Lucienne Breval, Paul Franz and the 
veteran baritone Delmas. Mme. Bréval 
and M. Delmas likewise resumed their 
original réles in Vincent d’Indy’s “L’- 
Etranger,” revised under the composer’s 
personal supervision, just before “Patrie.” 

Massenet’s “Thais” has brought to the 
Opéra this season Victoria Fer, the 
French soprano who helped Oscar Ham- 
merstein to make operatic history in 
London at his ill-starred London Opera 
House. Another Thais of the season has 
been Marguerite Carré, the one-time 
rival of Mary Garden at the Opéra 
Comique, who played her trump card 
when she married the director. 

The Opéra has also brought forward 
once more “William Tell,” which is never 
permitted to accumulate much dust in 
the libraries of French’ opera houses. 
The réle of the doughty William has 
been in the hands of Jean Noté, remem- 
bered here for a season at the Metro- 
volitan. 


OWN in Havana Hippolito Lazzaro, 

the new Spanish tenor scheduled to 
make even blasé New Yorkers rub their 
eyes and blink in bewilderment when 
they hear him at the Metropolitan next 
season, has had his Cuban public at his 
feet this winter in an emotional ecstasy 
whether the opera in which he was ap- 
pearing happened to be “Tosca,” “I Puri- 
tani” or Mascagni’s “Isabeau.” He may 


ARK HAMBOURG’S spectacles are 
a source of some perturbation to at 
least one Londoner, who cannot see the 
point in resorting to glasses only after 
the pianist is seated at his instrument 
when he plays his programs from mem- 
ory, as a matter of course. 
A writer in the Westminster Gazette, 
referring to the Anglo-Russian pianist 
as being one of the many devotees of 

















GAETANO BAVAGNOLI, THE ITALIAN CONDUCTOR 


A call to the colors of his country took Gaetano Bavagnoli back to Italy last spring 
after one season as one of the Metropolitan’s Italian conductors. A leave of absence from his 
regiment this winter made it possible for him to take charge of the Carnival Season of opera 
at the Regio in Parma, and there, in Cleofonte Campanini’s home city, his work has made a 
deep impression. 


make a few guest appearances at the 
Royal Opera in Madrid before the sea- 
son there is over. 

Mascagni has been willing to go on 
record as expressing the conviction that 
Lazzaro is “the greatest tenor of our 
epoch.” The Spanish singer created the 
tenor réle of Ugo in his opera “Parisina,” 
produced a couple of years ago at La 
Scala and promptly forgotten, and the 
composer would like to have him create 
the principal tenor part in his new opera 
“Lodoletta,” which is to have its premiére 
in Milan this season. 

Lazzaro will spend all next season in 
New York and it has been rumored that 
his presence at the Metropolitan is ex- 
pected to make it possible for Mr. Caruso 
to be less prodigal of his vocal glories 
than the exigencies of the times have 
permitted him to be of more recent years. 


the cult of the tortoise-shell spectacles, 
calls attention to his manipulation of 
“these fashionable but decidedly disfigur- 
ing things” at a recent recital. “When 
he made his entrance he was not wear- 
. ing them, nor when he bowed to the au- 
dience, nor when he seated himself at the 
piano; but at this point he produced them 
from a pocket and placed them on his 
nose. Yet he played without a score, and 
it seemed to me that during most of the 
time he played with his eyes closed!”’ 
But there is one point this writer over- 
looks and that is the fatigue caused to a 
pianist’s eyes by watching the fingers 
racing up and down the keyboards, even 
though the use of spectacles may not be 
necessary at any other time. And, on the 
other hand, there is a moral in the 
criticism for Mr. Hambourg, namely, that 
if his wearing of tortoise-shell spec- 


tacles distracts the attention of his hear- 
ers from his playing, it would be more 
consistent with the ethics that should 
govern an artist to resort to glasses of 
less conspicuous design. 


* * * 


N the light of the prediction frequently 

made that one result of the great war 
will be a wholesome clearing of the air 
in the modern school’s world of musical 
thought it may be interpreted as a sig- 
nificant fact that Cyril Scott, in his 
latest song, “Looking Back,” has con- 
descended to write a simple, diatonic 
melody for the Christina Rossetti poem 
he has used. 

This English composer has permitted 
his modernistic bias to mar many of his 
works in the past, but it is said that 
nothing simpler than his new song could 
well be imagined, yet it is full of charm, 
the accompaniment also being diatonic 
and satisfying. 

Such compositions from the leader of 
its English musical modernists—observes 
the Monthly Musical Record, make one 
ask again if difficulty is indispensable to 
modernity, and remind one of the story 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. When someone 
told the Doctor that a piece just played 
was enormously difficult, he replied: 
“Madame, would it had been impossible!” 
* * * 


HEN Armand Crabbé comes back 
to this country to sing to the 
friends he won for his art when he was 
at the Manhattan and later with the 
Chicago organization it will be as an 
artist of vastly broadened experience, for 
the forward thrust of his first successes 
in Italy, whither he wandered in the 
early days of the war, has gained added 
momentum as he has passed on from one 
highly desirable engagement to another. 
At the Royal Opera in Madrid he has 
been appearing in roles as antipodally op- 
posed to each other as Figaro in Rossini’s 
“Barber” and Scarpia in Puccini’s 
“Tosca.” In the Puccini work he sang 
“opposite” Cecilia Gagliardi; in Ros- 
sini’s musical comedy, which was con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin, his companions 
were: Elvira de Hidalgo as Rosina, Tito 
Schipa as Almaviva, Angelo Masini- 
Pieralli as Don Basilio, and our old 
Metropolitan friend, Antonio Pini-Corsi 
as Don Bartolo. 

According to the ecstatic reports re- 
ceived by the Corriere dei Teatri, the per- 
formance aroused “delirious enthusiasm.” 
Schipa is referred to as a “paradisiaco 
tenore,” and one would fain ask, Could 
any praise transcend this? were it not 
that the same periodical refers to a tenor 
named Solari at the Regio in Parma not 
only with the same ad‘ective but as both 
“delizioso” and “‘paradisiaco.” Is it an 
wonder that after being fed on suc 
rich food in their own country so many 
Italian tenors are chilled to the marrow 
by the damningly faint praise meted out 
to them here until the goose-flesh begins 
to show in their voices? 


* x * 


|B prmedthe his having enlisted and hav- 
ing been appointed a member of the 
Grenadier Guards Band, William Mur- 
doch, the young Australian pianist, has 
not been cut off, as yet, at least, from his 
professional work. He is now on a 
concert tour of the English provinces 
with Clara Butt. Since the war broke 
out Murdoch has. come to the fore as 
one of the most gifted of British pianists. 

As far as men pianists are concerned 
the Russians—-de Pachmann, Mark Ham- 
bourg and Benno Moiseiwitsch, to be ex- 
plicit—are again monopolizing the atten- 
tion of London’s music public this sea- 
son. There is a woman pianist, however, 
of English birth who has challenged this 
monopoly by the maturing beauty of her 
art, and that is Adela Verne. This 
artist, who made a tour of this country 
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“The orchestra is a well-rounded organ- 
ization, 
dominant. bright and sparkling tone, pre- 
cision of attack and finished phrasing last 
night gave much distinction to the perform- 


ance.”—Boston Journal. 


with string sections whose pre- 
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some ten years ago, has had many ap- 
pearances in London and the other 
larger English cities this season and the 
verdict seems to be unanimous that she 
can now claim rank among the greatest 
of her profession. 

* * * 


T was an eloquent plea for singing that 

David Lloyd George made at a recent 
music festival in his native, song-loving 
Wales. “Why should we not sing dur- 
ing the war?” he asked. “We know that 
war means suffering; war means sorrow. 
But it has been ordained that the best 
singer among the birds of Britain should 
give his song in the night. And accord- 
ing to legend that sweet song is a song 
of triumph over pain. We do not need 
this exquisite songster in Wales; we can 
provide a better. 

“There is a bird in our village which 
can beat the best of them. He is called 
Y Cymro. He sings in joy, he sings 
also in sorrow; he sings in prosperity, 
he sings in adversity; he sings at play, 
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he sings at work; he sings in the sun- 
shine, he sings in the storm; he sings in 
peace. Why should he not sing in war? 
Hundreds of wars have swept over these 
hills, but the Harp of Wales has never 
yet been silenced. 

“Why should we not sing? It is true 
there are thousands of gallant men fall- 
ing in the fight, but let us sing of their 
heroism. There are myriads more stand- 
ing in the battle-line facing the foe, and 
myriads more behind ready to support 
them when their turn comes. Let us sing 
to the land that gave birth to so many 
heroes.” 


& * * 
ITH the headquarters of the Dal- 
croze Eurhythmics, formerly at 


Hellerau, near Dresden, now definitely 
established in Geneva, thanks to wealthy 
patrons who have rallied to M. Jacques- 
Dalcroze’s support, perhaps the most 
active branch school now is the London 
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Creates enthusiasm. unequalled 





school. The students in training there 
recently gave a public performance of 
“The Legend of the Roast Pig,” a “word- 
less lyrical comedy” by Jan =~ oe 


HOUSTON CHORUS SINGS ABLY 








Ellison Van Hoose’s Singers Aided by 
Mischa Elman 


Houston, TEx., March 21.—Last night 
the Treble Clef Club gave its fourth and 
final concert of this, its twenty-second 
season. The club’s singing body of sev- 
enty-six voices did its most artistic work 
of this year in its interpretations of 


“Every Flower” (Puccini), the Saint- 
Saéns “Spring Song” and Schumann’s 
“Nussbaum” with Ellison Van Hoose, di- 
rector; Sam Swinford, piano accompan- 
ist, and with the assistance of seven 
men from the Houston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The soloist was Mischa Elman, who 
received a tremendous ovation from an 
audience of over 1000. Elman’s accom- 
panist, Philip Gordon, was more than 
satisfactory. W. H. 
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With Tsianina He Pleases Large Audi- 
ence—Hofmann and Goddard Recitals 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 9.—The Jo- 
sef Hofmann concert at the Auditorium 
was one of the best attended of the Spo- 


kane Symphony Society series. The au- 
dience was most enthusiastic. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Prin- 
cess Tsianina gave their entertainment 
before a large audience at the Clemmer 
Theater. Mr. Cadman at the piano, both 
as accompanist and as interpreter of the 
harmonized Indian tunes and also in his 
explanatory talks, was excellent. The 
Princess Tsianina, his collaborator, gave 
the Indian songs with subdued sympathy 
and charm. The evening was a great 
success, particularly as the Lorelei Club 
contributed two choral numbers, under 
the direction of Edgar C. Sherwood. 
Mrs. George Beechwood presided effi- 
ciently at the piano. 

A very large audience heard a song 
recital by James Goddard at the First 
Methodist Church. He was accompanied 
by Robert Yale Smith, who also played 
piano solos. ae 
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“ONE GOLDEN DAY” 


By FAY FOSTER 
—»>Conceded by singers and critics to be MISS FOSTER’S finest song<— 


On the recital programs of these well-known singers: 
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ASK TWO CLEVELAND 
STRANSKY PROGRAMS 


Philharmonic Wins New Friends 
in Concert—Miultiplicity of 
Events 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 22.—The 
ninth symphony concert brought the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and _ its 
conductor, Josef Stransky. The Second 
Sibelius Symphony, “Romeo and Juliet” 
Fantasy of Tschaikowsky, “Siegfried 
Idyll” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” all 


superbly played, brought many requests 
that this noble orchestra 
secured for two performances instead of 
one as heretofore in the series of ten 
symphony concerts under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Hughes. 

Mischa Elman presented a program of 
important compositions, two concertos 
and Chausson’s “Poéme,” in addition to 
lesser numbers, deeply impressing his 
hearers. Bauer and Gabrilowitsch won 
immense applause at their second Cleve- 
land appearance in two-piano duets. 
George Copeland gave the second recital 
in Mrs. Sanders’ course of “Pianists Who 
Are Different.” Julia Heinrich at the 
closing concert of the Fortnightly Club 
filled Engineers’ Hall to overflowing for 
her recital of German lieder, French and 
English songs. The Rogers “Love’s on 
the Highway” won great success in the 
English group. 

A recital by Sidney Stein, a young 
Clevelander pursuing violin study under 
Victor Kiizd6, showed the fine progress 
of the boy-artist. 

A Russian program at the Fortnightly 
Club was presented by local musicians, 
Mrs. Louis Myers, Mrs. Harrison Ewing, 
Allen MceQuhae and Paul Kinnison fur- 
nishing a well-balanced quartet for selec- 
tions from “Eugen Onegin” and “Prince 
Igor.” 

The last concert in the People’s Course 
managed by Mrs. M. A. Fanning brought 
Irene Pavloska of the Chicago Opera 
and Boris Hambourg. The Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet of New York, with 
Helen Reynolds, Lucie and Carolyn 
Neidhart for second violin, viola and 





cello, respectively, were greatly admired’ 








TRIO DE LUTECE VISITS TEXAS 
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From Left to Right: George Barrére, Paul Kéfer and Carlos Salzédo 


§ hee Trio de Lutéce is depicted herewith under “The Shade of the Sheltering 
Palm” in Texas in a snapshot taken on one of its five tours of the present 


season. 


This attraction would beyond a doubt travel almost uninterruptedly were 


it not that Mr. Barrére, the eminent flautist, who, together with Mr. Kefer, ’cellist, 
and Mr. Salzédo, harpist, makes up the personnel of the organization, has to be 
en route with two other ensembles he controls, the Little Symphony and the Bar- 


rére Ensemble. 


So widespread has been the recognition of the Trio de Lutéce 


in America that its members feel that, though Frenchmen themselves, they would 
welcome the opportunity of playing whenever possible American compositions. 
They promise a careful consideration of all American manuscripts submitted to 


them. 





at a private musicale given at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. J. N. Stockwell, Jr. 
ALICE BRADLEY. 





Nannie C. Love, the prominent Indian- 
apolis musician, has removed from that 
city to New York for permanent resi- 
dence. 
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-==«His Only 
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Concert Months 


G@ Did you know that Giovanni Martinelli has been a leading 
tenor at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York for the 


last five seasons? 


@ Did you know that Martinelli has met- with the same success 
on the concert platform as in opera? 

@ Did you know that Martinelli is featured nationally by the 
Victor Company as one of the world’s three greatest tenors? 

@ Did you know that Martinelli has been engaged for eight 
music festivals during May—several of them return engage- 


ments ? 


@ Did you know that Martinelli has been engaged by one im- 
pressario for five concert dates next fall, and sings as far West 


as Denver? 


@ Did you know that Martinelli’s programs include English, 


French and Italian songs? 


Management : 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





CLOSES WASHINGTON SERIES 





Stokowski Engaged for Five Concerts 
Next Year—Other Events 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Un- 
der the management of T. Arthur Smith, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra closed its 
Washington season with an all-Russian 
program that brought forth its brilliancy 
and well balanced ensemble, under Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Mr. Smith announces 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for next sea- 
son in a series of five concerts with prom- 
inent soloists. Margaret Wilson enter- 
tained a box party at this concert. 

Under the auspices of the Art and 
Archaeology League two interesting ad- 
dresses were given recently, “Personal 
Reminiscences of Massenet and Saint- 
Saéns” by Louis Lombard and “Ancient 
Greek Music” by Mitchell Carroll. 

Mme. Marie Von Unschuld gave an 
artistic piano recital on March 19 which 
displayed her varied interpretative and 
technical powers. W. H. 


HALPERSON’S 
OPERA LECTURES 


On Successive Tuesday Evenings Until 
APRIL 10th 


AT THE N. ¥. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
128 E. 58th Street, New York 


- $1.00 











Admittance - - = = = «= 
April 3 and 10 


‘‘Richard Wagner and His Life Work.’’ 
Assistant artists on April 3: Miss Marie von 
Essen, contralto; Mischa Leon, tenor; Willy 
Tyroler, pianist, and other noted artists. 





Mr. Halperson is available for lectures 
before musical clubs, schools or under 
private auspices. 











MANAGEMENT: 
EGMONT H. ARENS 32 Union Square, New York 




















RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Conductor 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Coach, Accompanist 
Studio: 44 West 44th St., New York 


ARNOLDE 


STEPHENSON 


Mezzo-Soprano 


SEASON 1916-17 


Management: M. H, HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


‘BOSTON BIDS “ADIEU” 


TO KNEISEL QUARTET 


Gebhard Unites With Players in 
Program That Evokes Rare 
Farewell Tribute 


Boston, MAss., March 17.—The final 
chamber concert by the Kneisel Quartet 
called forth a capacity house, with many 
standees, in Steinert Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon. A respectful farewell tribute 
was bestowed upon the quartet. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 


Quartet in F Major (the arrangement 
of his pianoforte E Major Sonata for 
string quartet, made by Beethoven in 
1802) ; Quartet in A Major, for piano- 
forte, violin, viola and_ violoncello 
(Brahms), in which Heinrich Gebhard, 
the local pianist, played the difficult piano 
part superbly, and Arnold Schonberg’s 
Sextet in D Minor for two violins, two 
violas and two violoncellos. Messrs. 
Kneisel, Svecenski, Letz and Willeke were 
joined by Louis Bostelmann, viola, and 
Jacques Renard, ’cello, in this sextet. 

After the performance of this pro- 
gram, which was delivered with the acme 
of musical refinement, musicianship and 
skill, the entire audience rose and 
lavished applause on this noble quartet. 
During the midst of this deafening ap- 
plause, several huge floral tributes were 
presented to Mr. Kneisel and his asso- 
ciates, who were brought to the stage re- 
peatedly to bow acknowledgment. 

In speaking of the program, there 
were some who hoped that the Kneisels’ 
last program would be made of some of 
the greatest quartets that they had made 
famous in this country, but we con- 
sidered it peculiarly fitting that a Bos- 
ton pianist of such rare achievements as 
Mr. Gebhard should have the opportunity 
of joining in the program of this Boston- 
made quartet, thereby making Boston’s 
tribute a closer and more personal one. 

W. H. L. 








Mrs. Mary H. Flint gave a talk 
entitled, “Behind the Scenes of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House,” at Havemeyer 
Hall, Columbia University, on March 
12, before the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 
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NOTABLE PREMIERES 


Stories of Musical First Performances from 


Primal Times to the Present Day 
By 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


No. 1 
AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING vA 














OME of the most interesting of mu- 
sical premiéres will never be de- 
scribed—there is no documentary evi- 
dence to establish them. “When the 
morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy,” there may 
have been an audience, but the critics 
were not invited. The premiére of man’s 
first love song, 
roared by some 
prognathous Ab or 
Agloo into the 
furry ears of one 
of the more deadly 
of the species, has 
never been 
Fincked. No dean 
of Neozic critics 
has handed down a 
description of a 
new score for wood 
and stone percus- 
sives and bone 
whistles, with 
auerochs horn ; 
obbligato, composed by a Stravinsky of 
his strata to rhyme a tribal “Moon 
Dance,” at a time when primitivism had 
not yet compromised with the sophistica- 
tion of the breech-clout. | 
Abandoning the Neolithic period, we 
must seek a premiére in more recent 
times—approximately 2100 years B. C. 
As our readers know, the ballet was at 
that time a sacred, not a secular institu- 
tion, and opera, in our sense of the word, 
had not been invented. But the ancient 
hieratic ritual of the Chaldeans, like that 
of the Assyrians and Egyptians, had, no 
doubt, a certain musico-dramatic char- 
acter and offered large opportunities for 
the sacredly scenic. 
True, we have no record of the actual 


A TALE OF | 
FIVE CITIES. 


concerning 


Charlotte 


PEEGE 


‘‘A contralto of superior | 
attainment’’ 
BOSTON 


Possesses a voice of rare depth and beauty. 
—Frederick Johns in the Boston American. 





Frederick H. Martens 


PROVIDENCE ; 
(With Arion Club in the “Elijah’’) 
A broad, rich voice used with excellent 
judgment.—Providence Journal. 
A full, rich voice of beautiful quality. Sang 
her ariaS with unusual dramatic interpreta- 
tion.—Providence Tribune. 


ST. LOUIS 
(With St. Louis Symphony Orchestra) 
The young singer’s voice and earnestness 
carried her forward to a cordial reception 
by the audience——Homer Moore in St. 
Louis Republic. 


MILWAUKEE 
(With Milwaukee Musical Society in 
Verdi's “‘Requiem’’) 
One of the delights of the evening. Her 
rich contralto, sympathetic and suave, deep- 
noted and velvety, gave exaltation and in- 
forming beauty to the numbers allotted to 
her.—Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Possessing a voice of exquisite beauty that 
one is almost tempted to call luscious in its 
quality, she has learned well its mastery. 
There is a remarkable blending of registers 
that is seldom found even among the most 
famous contraltos. She revealed herself a 
true artist. of the Lied.—Youngstown Vin- 
dicator. 
A most glorious contralto voice. An artistic 
temperament: It will not be many years 
before her name is a household word.— 
Youngstown Telegram. 











CHARLOTTE PEEGE is not an ex- 
periment. She is an established 
success. When shall she sing for 
| you? 
Address all communications to 
HARRISON HOLLANDER 
26 West Street Boston, Mass. 








“first” performance of the ritual Chal- 
dean legend of “‘Ishtar’s Descent” at any 
one of the better-class temples of Bel- 
Maruduk in Sippar or Babylon. But the 
Chaldean priests were star-gazers with a 
practical bent, admirable stage man- 
agers, with an excellent company of 
singers, dancers and supernumeraries at 
their disposal. And we may be certain 
their ritual dramas were not only well 
done, but were well staged. 

This by way of preamble to the fact 
that, after the passing of some 4000 
years, “The Descent of Ishtar” was re- 
vived not in ancient, but in modern Baby- 
lon—in Paris! Vincent d’Indy, possibly 
under atavistic influence, wrote his beau- 
tiful symphonic poem “Istar,”’ prompted 
by a French translation of the original 
Chaldean cuneiform of “The Descent of 
Ishtar” to a Hades more terrible than 
that of Pluto, “where hunger feeds on 
dust, where light is never seen, where the 
shades of the dead dwell in the dark, 
clothed with wings like birds.” Thither 
the Assyrian goddess of love went to seek 
her lover, the young Sun-god. At the 
Chatelet Theater, May 11, 1911, Natacha 
Trouhanova, the famous Russian dans- 
euse (set off by a décor of Georges Des- 
valliéres, showing the seven gates to 
Urugal, the Chaldean netherworld, in an 
austere and massive reconstruction of 
early Turanian ruins) impersonated 
Ishtar, passing gate after gate, and at 
each sacrificing some article of attire or 
a jewel to its guardian. D’Indy’s music 
inverts the usual scheme of variations— 
instead of beginning with the theme, he 
begins with an elaboration, succeeded by 
others growing beautifully less, until the 
theme pure and simple, divested of all 
ornament, appears as the climax. 

Hence the wonderful unity of music 
and action in this Paris revival of the 
old drama originally given in Babylon, 
Chaldea, forty centuries before, as Ishtar 
(Trouhanova) successively divested her- 
self of garment after garment, in a ritual 
Paris has always appreciated—that of 
the dance. Yet—shades of artistic verity 
—she did not dispense with her final and 
most filmy veil, as a Parisian critic, zeal- 
ous for artistic uplift in more senses than 
one, bitterly records! Perhaps members 
of the ancient priesthood of Accad, pres- 
ent in the guise of disembodied spirits at 
this performance of one of the best num- 
bers of their temple repertory murmured 
sadly, with lifted brow: “Absolutely no 
conception of the part—she lets down 
the whole dramatic tension by keeping 
up the pretence with the veil—but then 
_— is profane, and ours was sacred 
art!” 








REINHOLD 


WARLICH 


Eminent Interpreter of Song 





On tour with 
KREISLER 


During April and May, 
Address 
Care L. E. Behymer, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


During June, July, August, 
Address 
Seal Harbor, 


Maine. 


For Next Season, 
Address 
Hotel Wellington, 
56th St. and 7th Ave., 
New York. 


























Koemmenich to Direct Spring Courses 
in Concert and Oratorio Work 


Louis Koemmenich, the prominent 
New York choral conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society, will give special courses 
in coaching concert repértoire and ora- 


torio this spring, beginning the middle 
of April and lasting through the month 
of June. This has been decided upon by 
Mr. Koemmenich in response to the 
many requests he has had from artists 
who desire to study this work under 
his guidance. 








DIRECTORY 





MUSICIANS’ 





LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


REPER TOIRE—HARMONY—THEORY 
Studio,-201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS. CARL ALVES 
C, WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street j New York 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
eare of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


81st season began Oct. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 














SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and 70th St., N. ¥. 
Telephone, Col. 684. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
161 W. 76th St., New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 4388 














Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR. "3s %.%-" 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer. 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


Tel. 9689 River 





PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING ; 
161 West 7ist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITON y Teacher of Sin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORE 
By appointment only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening, New York City 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERT 
260 West 57th St., New Youk _ 


Tel. Conn. 
TEACHER OF 


Mme. REGINA de SALES SINGING 


Formerly of Paris—now in New 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, Tt Pate and 
55th St, <a 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 














New York 

















MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio; 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES tiecronen” 


Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 








WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Uantante, 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
Chansons en Costume 
50 Morningside Drive, New York, 
Tel. Morningside 4029) 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 











GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-GRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 


EDMUND J, MYER 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conga. 


SIGNOR Wiel PARISOTTI 


peaking and Singing 
Vanderbilt Studios: 64 East 34th St., New York. 


Phone, Murray Hill 991 
SCHOOL of 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON siov 


also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. . 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


\TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


NEW YORK—816 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIOS { BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAEST:}.O OF “BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER, Violinist 


Residence and Studio: 
260 West 57th Street ’Phone Circle 224 


DOUGLAS POWELL sPectatist iy voice 


PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
302 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone Murray Hill 8693. 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
- TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


JARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGID HALL, N. ¥. 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


HE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


‘LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano; 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, etc. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR §, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, ’Cello and Piano Recitals, Clubs, Musi- 
cales, ete. 












































Fred. V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 6996. 





HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 


Telephone Circle 2200 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 


Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
MBTROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue ‘ 
BOSTON, - - - - MASS. 

















SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


me. C. TROTIN, Director 
Course for Singers: Solfeggio, Theory and 
Rhythm. Course for Pianists: Theory, 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Improvisation, 


Transposition. 
Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. ‘ 
Send for circular Phone 5410 Riverside 


EDNA WHITE TRUMPET QUARTETTE 


Edna White Ermine Kahn 
Louise Gura Christine Mellor 
226 West 129th Street, New York City 
Tel. Morningside 4870. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
, TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 555 
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MAY MUKLE RESUMES 
HER WORK AS SOLOIST 


English ’Cellist’s Return Warmly Wel- 
comed—May Organize a May 
Mukle Quartet 


May Mukle, the English  ’cellist, 
has returned to New York after spend- 
ing some time in the West, during 
which she has played in a private quar- 


May Mukle, the Popular English ’Cellist 


tet. She has been everywhere welcomed 
on her return to the concert platform 
as a soloist, resuming her work in this 
field with heightened freshness and 
vitality. Nevertheless, the rumor per- 
sists that there will ultimately be a May 
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THREE NEw SONGS 





MAIRI 


(THE ANCIENT IRISH SPELLING 
OF MARY) 


By SHELLEY HAMILTON and 
WILLIAM MERRIGAN DALY 


For High and Medium Voice 


A CHARMING IRISH LOVE SONG 
WITH A STRONG APPEAL TO 
CONCERT ARTISTS. 
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ERIN 


(A LAMENT) 


By FRANK SHERIDAN and 
CHRISTOPHER O'HARE 


For High and Medium Voice 


a TREMENDOUSLY DRAMATIC 
SONG OF MORE THAN ORDINARY 


» ah ae oe Ge Ge Ge oF Oe Ge ae Ge Ge Ge Ge G0 GF GF GO GF GF GO GF OF Gh CS 6D Ge GF GO GS OS GS GS GF OO GS GS CO OP GP SP GP GO GS GH GP GF GF GH GH GF Ge aie « 
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A NIGHT IN 
GRANADA 


(SERENADE ESPANOLE) 


By HECTOR MacCARTHY and 
JOSE SERRANO 


For High Voice 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY BRILLIANT 
NUMBER; OF PURE SPANISH TYPE 


Mukle Quartet, which will occupy prac- 
tically all of the ’cellist’s attention. 

For the present, Miss Mukle has com- 
pleted arrangements to tour this coun- 
try under the management of Florence 
L. Pease. Among her activities she in- 
tends including sgnata recitals with 
Winifred Christie, the well-known 
Scotch pianist, with whom she has often 
toured in England. 





EXPLOIT VIOLA IN NEW 
WORK GIVEN BY TANDLER 


Los Angeles Symphony Offers Novelty 
by Albert J. Adams—Lyric 
Club Entertains 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 20.—At 
the current concerts of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, under Adolf Tand- 
ler, the program included the Tschai- 
kowsky “Pathétique’ Symphony, his 
“1812” Overture, Debussy’s “Afternoon 
of a Faun,” and a viola concerto by AI- 
bert J. Adams. This latter work was 
here given its first performance. It was 
played by Rudolph Kopp, who is at the 
head of the viola section, and was ac- 
companied by the orchestra. Mr. Adams 
has written a work for this neglected 
instrument which shows much melodic 
interest and a pleasing variety of treat- 
ment. The first movement is too long 
and does not hang together well, but the 
last movement is interesting throughout. 
It has a cadenza as brilliant as the in- 
strument will permit, and the whole was 
played by Mr. Kopp with commendable 
virtuosity. 

In its second concert of the season 
the Lyric Club, 100 women under the 
direction of J. B. Poulin, gave a varied 
program at Trinity Auditorium Thurs- 
day night. The soloists were Jay Plowe, 
flutist of the Symphony Orchestra; 
Frieda Peycke, piano monologue; Doro- 
thy Beach, mezzo-soprano; Ruth Pinker- 
ton, contralto; Helen Tappe, soprano, 
with Ada Marsh Chick at the organ and 
Blanche Williams Robinson at the piano. 
The chorus sang with fine unity of 
shading. Ww. ¥. G 





Rasely Heard at Harvard and Princeton 
with University Quartet 


George Rasely, the young American 
tenor, has been winning favor as a mem- 
ber of the University Quartet, organ- 
ized some years ago by Arthur Whiting 
for recitals in our colleges and universi- 
ties. On March 15 Mr. Rasely appeared 
with this organization at Harvard, and 
the following day at Princeton. The 
program presented on these occasions in- 
cluded Brahms’s “Liebeslieder Walzer” 
and Mr. Whiting’s own cycle of “Old 
Irish Melodies.” 





Charlotte Peege in Boston “Messiah” 


Charlotte Peege, the contralto, has been 
engaged to sing in a performance of the 
“Messiah” to be given at Symphony Hall 
by the Boston People’s Choral Union, F. 
W. Wodell, conductor, on Sunday evening, 
April 29. 





Artists of the 
CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Season 1916-17 
Concerts: Recitals: Oratorios: 


Festivals 
For dates and prices address 


JULIUS DAIBER 


Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theater, Chicago 
Marguerite 
BUCKLER 
Soprano 
Virginia 
H 


Mezzo-Soprano 























Farm Wagon Solves a Difficulty 
on Tour of Ethelynde Smith 
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Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, Tries Transportation by Farm Wagon in an Emergency 
on Her Western Tour 


ANY interesting and at times try- 
ing experiences were encountered 
by Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, dur- 
ing her coast-to-coast tour, which was 
recently completed. She sang in many 
cities and towns in the Middle and Far 
West, and in practically every instance 
was re-engaged for next season. 
Following her concert in Bozeman, 
Mont., where she gave a concert in the 


artists’ course at the Montana State 
College, she was booked to appear in 
Huron, S. D., at Huron College. She 
encountered difficulty in making the trip 
from Bozeman to Huron, and part of 
the distance was travelled on a farm 
wagon across country. The photograph 
herewith shows Miss Smith seated on 
one of her trunks on board this rather 
unusual means of concert-tour transpor- 
tation. A swollen and frozen river had 
placed a sheet of ice over the railroad 
tracks. A stop of six hours to make 
railroad connections at Lombard, which 
boasts of a post office, seven houses and 
an “alleged” hotel, was another of the 
experiences of Miss Smith and_ her 
mother before reaching Huron. They 
obtained sufficient food, but under dif- 
ficulties. 

One of the closing recitals by Miss 
Smith on her tour was given under the 
auspices of the Department of Music at 
Aurora College, Aurora, Ill., before a 
large audience, which frequently gave 
evidence of its appreciation of Miss 


Smith’s fine singing. On that occasion, 
she sang the “Three Songs of the Desert” 
and “The Open Road,” by Gertrude Ross, 
the latter being dedicated to Miss Smith, 
also compositions by Wolf, Loewe, Sind- 
ing, Willeby, Kramer, Jarecki, Loomis, 
Nevin and others, and Micaela’s aria 
from “Carmen.” 

Miss Smith will take a short rest 
at her home in Portland, Maine, and in 
June will leave for a tour which will 
include Texas. 





Eleanor Spencer, Louise Mertens and 
Alexander Bloch Join in Concert 


Eleanor Spencer, pianist; Louise 
Mertens, contralto, and Alexander Bloch, 
violinist, appeared in the concert given 
at Eliot School, Newark, N. J., on Fri- 
day evening, March 16. Miss Spencer 
won high favor in Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise and pieces by 
Arensky and Roentgen, and was ap- 
plauded to the echo. There was warm 
approval, too, for Miss Mertens’s artistic 
singing of the familiar “Samson” aria, 
and songs by Brown, Gilberté, Stickles 
and Sans-Souci. Mr. Bloch, assisted at 
the piano by his wife, performed in ex- 
cellent style Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 12, 
No. 2, and a group of pieces by Chopin- 
Auer, Kreisler and Hubay, being heart- 
ily applauded. The final number was 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” sung by 
Mrs. Mertens, with violin obbligato by 
Mr. Bloch. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC six witks“nihe'23 To MUGUST 4, 1917 


Special courses in Public School Musie and Piano-teaching Methods. 
Credit granted both in regular courses of School of Music 


violin, voice. Full theoretical courses. 


and College of Liberal Arts. 


Private lessons in piano, organ, 


Beautiful campus on wooded shores of Lake Michigan, near Chicago. 

Gymnasium, tennis courts and bathing beach available. 

For bulle in, describing courses not only in the School of Music, but Summer College of 
Liberal Arts and School of Oratory, write: The President, Room 515, Northwestern University 


Bldg., Chicago. 











WYNNE PYL 


THE 


The Noted American Pianist 


wiTtH St. Louis Symphony 
MAX ZACH, Conductor 


MARCH 4th, 
1917 


Scores in Liszt’s EH Flat Concerto 


Richard Spamer, in the 


Homer Moore, in the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 5, 1917: 

“Miss Pyle’s fine appearance at the pianoforte steads her 
well in creating an excellent impression before she begins to 
perform. First impressions, by those able to gauge them 
accurately, count for as much on the concert platform as they 
do on the dramatic stage, and in this respect the handsome 
young woman certainly is gifted by an attractive personality. 
What she lacks in the evocation of a big tone from the instru- 
ment is more than made up by fine digital facility. Miss Pyle 
played it very well. Omission of the pauses between the four 
movements gave a proper coherence to her performance.” 


They can be obtained at your dealer 
for thirty cents each, or will be sent 
postpaid by the publisher. 


St. Louis Republic, March 5, 1917: 

“The soloist for the afternoon was Miss Wynne Pyle, a 
pianist, who contributed Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. Her 
performance yesterday afternoon was a pleasing exhibition of 
technic, warmed and illuminated by considerable temperament. 
Miss Pyle received an ovation and deserved it.” 


The John Franklin Music Co. 
1531 Broadway 


k 
New Yor MANAGEMENT: HAENSEL and JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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THE MANTLE OF THE KNEISELS 
Upon what string quartet is the mantle of the 


Kneisels to fall? 


Or, rather, upon what quartets? 


With the passing of the famous ensemble after this sea- 
son, there will be room for more than one organization 
which shall carry on the work broadly along national 


lines. 


Not for generations will this ground become 


over-crowded in America, since, among all the musical 
activities represented by touring artists, the chamber 
music field is perhaps the least cultivated. There re- 
main countless communities where a worthy string 
quartet has never set foot, and once such a group of 
pioneers does penetrate there, it will make two chamber 
music devdtees grow in soil where there was only one 
before. 

As remarked on page 15 concerning the New York 
début of the Berkshire Quartet: “Its advent at the 
psychological moment of the Kneisels’ withdrawal 
should afford opportune solace to those who feared a 
serious hiatus in local chamber music activities.” New 
York, however, is overburdened with chamber music 
concerts as compared with most of our cities. In the 
satisfying of this need in such communities there is a 
golden opportunity for other ensemble organizations. 
If the Berkshire players are to take a place in the na- 
tional field, sincere workers for American music may be 
devoutly thankful. 

Long since have the Flonzaleys proved that there 
was room for another notable string quartet (albeit, the 
Flonzaley gentlemen once testified gratefully in a 
MUSICAL AMERICA interview that without the pioneer 
work of the Kneisels there would be no Flonzaley Quar- 
tet). Also, the Zoellners have gradually and unobtru- 
sively won a following for themselves throughout the 
country. Now there come the Berkshire Quartet and 
other organizations. Step up, gentlemen! 

The most propitious circumstances, however, must 
surround such a musical undertaking. Owing to the 
complex economic demands of our life, string quartet 
players must have their financial obligations relaxed 
somewhat if they are to devote themselves without 
distraction to the delicate task of acquiring ensemble 
perfection. The Kneisel members have had the ad- 
vantage of being associated outside of their quartet 
work as teachers at the Institute of Musical Art. The 
Zoellners have the most instinctive bond of unity in 
that they are members of the same family. The Flon- 
zaleys have been able to devote their lives exclusively 
to rehearsal and performance, owing to the support of 
the late E. J. de Coppet, now being continued by his son. 
A similar service is being performed for the Berkshires 
by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge of Chicago, as related on page 
15. 

The examples of Mr. de Coppet and Mrs. Coolidge 
ought to be suggestive to other well-to-do Americans 
who long to assist in America’s musical advancement. 





MUSICAL IGNORANCE AS AN ASSET TO SINGERS 


Signor Alfredo Salmaggi, editor of Musica e Musi- 
cistit, agrees substantially with Rossini that the three 
essentials of a singer are “voice, voice, voice.” For 
quite a number of years the notion has prevailed among 
musicians that Rossini’s comfortable doctrine was out- 
moded, that it did not concern the singer with modern 
improvements and, above all, that while numberless vo- 
calists survived for better or worse without the brains 
of a gnat or the emotional capacities of a cow, no person 
of average intelligence would ever venture to defend 
lack of musical training in a singer, much less counsel 
it. Yet Signor Salmaggi is voluble and emphatic on pre- 
cisely this point, as his strenuous answer to Richard 
Hageman’s opinions about the defective musicianship of 
most opera singers will show. It’s a mad world, indeed! 
No sooner do we seem particularly certain about a 
principle than some person or some thing turns up to 
confound us! 

The singer, explains Signor Salmaggi, is not only not 
obliged to be a musician, but “he cannot and must not 
be one. He has a sole duty that cannot be omitted—to 
conserve by rational and sure means his voice and to 
cultivate it. Musical culture shall 
prove to be superfluous when he shall be fatigued by 
singing and his voice, on account of age, shall have lost 
its pristine value. The singer, we contend, can- 
not without danger to his voice attend with too great 
frequency and severity to the study of music to the 
point of becoming erudite, and must not seek too pro- 
found meditation. The energy of the singer, the sum of 
all his organic activities, must be jealously conserved to 
nourish and sustain the vocal apparatus.” 

Just in what way “erudition and profound medita- 
tion” starve or otherwise injure the precious vocal 
apparatus Signor Salmaggi does not deign to enlighten 
us; or in what particular cases in his undoubtedly rich 
experience a knowledge of music has impaired a voice. 
But how does he explain the successes of such artists 
as Caruso, Scotti, Amato, Barrientos, Galli-Curci—or, 
to go back a few years, of the de Reszkes, Sembrich, Lilli 


~ Lehmann, Victor Maurel—if thought and musical train- 


ing ane erudition are such insidious foes to vocal beau- 
ty? Caruso is a well-trained musician. Galli-Curci is 
an accomplished pianist as well as a singer. Barrientos 
has published compositions. Sembrich once contributed 
both violin and piano numbers to a ‘program on which 
she also appeared as vocalist. And now that her voice is 


- former friend, a Mr. H. Feiner. 


no longer in its pristine glory people have a way of tak- 
ing extraordinary pleasure in her art and musicianship. 
Or are we on the wrong track? Does not Signor Sal- 
maggi consider Caruso, Scotti, Amato, Galli-Curci, Bar- 
rientos, Sembrich, the de Reszkes, Lehmann and such the 
proper examples for vocal aspirants to follow? 

The disagreeable duties of technical instruction this 
estimable editor wishes to have assigned the conductor. 
It is he who shall help the singer over everything ex- 
cept the projection of vocal sounds; he who shall do 
whatever “meditation” is required in connection with 
the impersonation of a réle. What matter individual- 
ity or anything so long as the voice is spared the dread- 
ful perils with which thinking is fraught! 


PERSONALITIES 























Photo Bain News Service 


Maxmilian Pilzer, Mrs. Pilzer and the Family Pet 


Maximilian Pilzer, for three years concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, will give up his 
post at the end of the present season. The young vio- 
linist will devote his time to his own concert tour, 
under the management of M. H. Hanson. Felix Leifels, 
manager of the orchestra, has expressed his regrets at 
Mr. Pilzer’s leaving, and Josef Stransky, the conductor, 
has words of high praise for the concertmaster. When 
Mr. Pilzer became first violin in place of Leopold 
Kramer, who was unable to return from Europe because 
of the war, he was the youngest concertmaster here, 
and the first native New Yorker to hold the post after 
Li = umes Spiering, Henry P. Schmitt and Richard Ar- 
nold. 


Didur—During an intermission at “Lakmé” at the 
Metropolitan last Saturday afternoon, Adamo Didur, 
the basso, engaged in a little wrestling bout with a 
It seems that Feiner 
had cast aspersions upon the basso’s singing, much to 
the former’s sorrow, for Didur, in the catch-as-catch- 
= style, scored a fall in record time at the expense of 

is critic. 


Tracey—Minnie Tracey, the soprano and member of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory faculty, numbered among 
her intimate friends during her long residence in Paris 
M. and Mme. de Kossikowski, and their daughter, Dina, 
who has been alluded to in'recent dispatches from Rus- 
sia as the first love of the Grand Duke Michael, who 
offered to give up his titles to marry her. To this sacri- 
fice Mile. Dina refused to consent and thus it was that 
another woman than herself eventually became the 
morganatic wife of the man who seemed destined to be- 
come head of the new Russian government. 


Mukle—May Mukle, the English ’cellist, is not al- 
together English in appearance, and, in fact, is of Hun- 
garian Gypsy extraction. She declares that she cannot 
always resist the gypsy trick of instinctively singling 
out and playing to the most sympathetic listener in her 
audience. Her inherited roving spirit and love of ad- 
venture make her especially well fitted for the life of 
an artist. 


Polacco.—In predicting in an interview published in 
the Philadelphia North American that the United States 
is destined to become the musical center of the world, 
Giorgio Polacco, the Metropolitan Opera conductor, 
added that our great need in promoting our spiritual 
and artistic growth is a subsidized municipal theater, 
for worthy opera and dramatic productions, in every 
first and second-class city in the country Mr. Polacco 
believes that the need will be met within the next 
twenty years. 
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T was at the second performance of 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” at the 
Metropolitan, just before the beginning 
of the third act. Two critics paused at 
the threshold. Critic A told Critic B 
a yarn about the wife of the composer 
of an unsuccessful opera. It seems that 


following the premiére of the spore she 
lay awake sneezing all through the night. 
The next morning her husband asked the 
cause of the sneezing. 

“I was troubled with asthma,” said 
she. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the composer, 
“I thought you were hissing at my mu- 
sic.” 

Having concluded the anecdote, Critic 
A remarked: “And now let us go in and 
hear the third act.” 

“Look out for the asthma!” cautioned 
the other. 


* * * 


From Mary G. Cooke of Oklahoma 
City we’ve received this verse by R. Mc- 
Cann, which she encountered in the Daily 
Oklahoman: 


The ones who break the laws in careless 
moments, 
Their wicked souls may have some sav- 
ing leaven, 
But the ones who rattle programs at a 
'  concert— 
I know they’ll never, never go to heaven. 


Nor those who hum the airs of the 
familiar encores. 
oo” * Ok 


In a church in Ohio the minister gave 
out the hymn, “I Love to Steal Away,” 
etc. The regular leader of the choir 
being absent, the duty devolved upon. a 
young fellow of a timid nature, says the 
Chicago Herald. He commenced, “I love 
to steal,” and then broke down. Raising 
his voice a little higher, he then sang, “I 
love to steal.” At length, after a des- 
perate cough, he made a final demonstra- 


tion, and roared out, “I love to steal.” 
The effort was too much; everyone but 
the parson was laughing. He rose, and 
with the utmost gravity, said: “Seeing 
our brother’s propensities, let us pray.” 


* * * 





From the Sydney Bulletin 


Tradesman (interrupting)—‘“‘Is_ that 
chune ’ard to play?” 

The Instrumentalist—“No. Why ?” 

Tradesman—“ ’Cause it’s bally ’ard to 
listen to.” 

* * * 

Typed on the Haensel & Jones sta- 

tionery, this letter comes to us: 


Dear Mr. Point and Counterpoint: 

We are a press agent—even tho’ we do call 
curself a publicity representative—and we 
know you despise us as a class, but you did 
make an exception once and take your hat 


off to one Edw. L. Bernays—see enclosed— 
so we want you to take your hat off to us, 
too—especially as we are a lady and you 
ought to do it anyway. 

Behold all the space we ‘“wheedied” or 
rather induced Miss Marshall to ‘‘wheedle’”’ 
out of the N. Y. “Evening World.” 

| wonder how much this will get from you. 

Very sincerely, 
Blanche Freedman. 


We observe, Mademoiselle, that you 
wheedled out of the Evening World a 
long interview with Leginska (accom- 
panied by cut) on the subject of 
“‘Woman’s Love for Clothes,” and this, 
too, in the issue of the day preceding 
her New York recital. Furthermore, 
you also wheedled out of MusicAL AMER- 
ICA last week space for an article “by” 
the same clever pianist on the topic of 
clothes as inated to the musical artist. 
Therefore, Mademoiselle, we not only 
doff our hat to you, but keep it off as 
you pass by, despite the coolness of the 
air and the scanty hirsute covering of 


our head. 
+. * * 


Ma—‘I think Josephine had better 
study painting instead of music, then she 
won't make any noise practising.” 

Pa—“Oh, I don’t know. There’s an 
end to noise, but pictures will last for 


years.” 
+ * * 


“Well, here’s a musician that swears 
by me,” exclaimed the critic at breakfast 
as he read a letter from a grateful 
artist. 

“Most of them swear at you,” muttered 


his wife. 
* * * 


“Klavierklang is a modern musician, 
is he not?” 

“Strictly modern. Unless you actually 
see him playing his own compositions 
you wouldn’t know they were music.”— 
“Puck.” 


* * * 


A quip from the Sharps and Flats of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory: 


Mrs. Flatterer—‘*‘What free, easy ‘move- 
ments at the piano your daughter has.” 
Mrs. Plainspoken—‘They aren't free at 
all. I pay Miss X $3 per lesson.” 
* * & 
The suburban soprano had just finished 


trilling at the charity concert. 
“What do you think of her?” asked a 


local enthusiast, turning to his neighbor, 
a cynic from the city. 

“Not much!” snapped the cynic. 

“Why, man,” returned the surprised 
suburbanite, “she is said to possess a for- 
tune in her throat!” 

“Maybe; but she had better not try 
to raise money on it. They are false 


notes.” 
* * * 


The Composer: “This composition, 
sir, is a true child of my brain!” 

The Publisher: “It’s a good subject, 
but you’ve mistreated it as if it were a 
step-child.” 

x * * 
A variation on the same theme: 


‘| desire no remuneration for this compo- 
sition,’’ remarked the long-haired individual. 
“| merely submit it as a compliment.’’ 

‘““‘Then, my dear sir, permit me to return 
the compliment,’’ replied the publisher. 

* * + 

Three more or less bright bits from 
Puck: 

Slickton—“They tell me your daughter 
sings with great expression.” 

Flickton—“Greatest you ever saw! 
Why, her own .mother can’t recognize 
her face when she’s singing.” 

2:5 


Mrs. Morton: “Why are you crying 
so bitterly, Mrs. Miller?” 
Mrs. Miller: “I always weep when I 


hear: music. My late husband used to 
blow the whistle at the factory.” 


k * * 
At the Organ Recital 
“What's that sad thing he’s playing 
now, Dottie?” 
“Why, don't 
sympathy.” 


you know? That's a 


* * * 


“Do you enjoy Mendelssohn’s songs 
without words?” 

“T don’t know as I’ve heard ’em,” re- 
plied Mr. Cumrox. “But I want to say 
that Mendelssohn has the right idea. 
What keeps a lot of these songs from 
being fit to listen to is the words.”— 
Washington Star. 

* 


” 


* * 


Here’s an artist—tonsorial and other- 
wise: 

If you want to get shaved Saturday, De- 
cember 30, you must get there before 6 
o’clock P. M., as the barber, Harold Bush, 
takes a leading part in the band concert.— 
Grygia (Minn.) Eagle. 








“FEI Dorado” for Music Teachers 








Texas the State That Pays the Highest Salaries—New York City 
the Best Place for Singers Anxious to Help along Their Stud- 
ies by Filling Church Positions —How Salary Increases Have 
Kept Pace with the Increased Interest in Music throughout 
the Country in the Last Ten Years 








EXAS is the El Dorado for music 

teachers and New York the land of 
promise—and substantial rewards—for 
singers. The first information was given 
me by Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, and no 
one has a finger more constantly on the 
pulse of the schools and colleges through- 
out the country. New York’s claims were 
championed by A. B. Pattou and Addison 
F. Andrews, and both gentlemen have 
passed more years than they care to 
reckon in providing New, York churches 
with singers. 


Do you ever wonder how it is that, 
when your church decides to give “The 
Messiah” or some other notable oratorio, 
or when the soloist falls ill or goes 
away for the summer or gets-a concert 
reputation, it is apparently easy to find 
singers or substitutes? Or has it been a 
matter of conjecture how schools and 
colleges all over the country secure the 
men and women who take po Boor of the 
musical departments? Mrs. Babcock and 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. Pattou can give the 
answer—rather, they are the answer, so 
far as New York is concerned. 

Mrs. Babcock has created for herself a 
specialized field. Her offices are the only 
ones in New York where the major activ- 
ity is the securing of positions for music 
teachers. 

“The educational agencies are chiefly 
concerned in securing positions for spe- 
cialists in the languages, the arts or 
dancing,” Mrs. Babcock told me. “Their 
musical instructors are a ‘side line.’ Nat- 
urally, unless the head of an agency has 
had a musical training, the applicant is 
accepted on credentials. On the other 
hand, the head of an institution may be 


a man or woman of brilliant educational 
attainments, but with no technical knowl- 
edge of music. Many of the schools on 
my lists now leave the matter of select- 
ing teachers entirely with me. I look up 
the applicants’ records, give auditions, 
and place them in the positions I feel they 
can most creditably fill.” 

Mrs. Babcock’s offices in Carnegie Hall 
are known to educational institutions all 
over the country. The morning I called 
to chat with her she had received calls 
for teachers from such widely separated 
schools as the State University at Seat- 
tle, Wash., and a college for young 
women at Charlotte, S. C. 


A Compliment for Cornell 


I asked which institution graduated the 
best teachers of music. 

“Cornell,” was her prompt response. 
“There is never any difficulty in placing 
a Cornell graduate in a position. That 
college heads the list. Next in line I 
would place the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York City.” 

While Mrs. Babcock rates Texas as the 
State where the highest salaries are paid 
to teachers, she says that its demands in 
ability are on a par with the salaries 
paid. A teacher of piano frequently re- 
ceives $5,000 a year, and salaries do not 
run below $2,000. 

“The change in the interest in music 
throughout the country is rather well ex- 
emplified in the increase in salaries that 
has taken place in the last twelve years,” 
said Mrs. Babcock. “Four hundred to 
$500 a year was the average salary paid 
at the time I opened my offices. It now 
ranges from $700 to $1,200. 

“The demand for good teachers is 
keeping step with the genera! demand for 
good music. I think the reason for both 


is to be found, very largely, in the study 
clubs. They are responsible for much 
musical education of the best kind—edu- 
cation of the people at large—and this, 
naturally, has led to the demand for the 
best art and the best teachers.” 


Western States Lead 


The Western States lead the country, 
Mrs. Babcock says, in the salaries paid 
and in the demands for a high standard 
of ability. Throughout the South the in- 
creased interest in things musical has 
kept step with the renaissance that has 
come to Southern business, although the 
cotton situation, since the outbreak of 
the European war, has had a noticeable 
effect on ‘the colleges. 

Mrs. Babcock finds little demand on 
her agency for teachers of public school 
music—the standards of qualifications 
varying so radically in the different 
States—but she sees one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times in the new in- 
terest in public school music throughout 
the country. 

“It was formerly the accepted condi- 
tion that any teacher of general subjects 
might take music superficially and give 
instruction along with other subjects,” 
said Mrs. Babcock. “The result in many 
cases was permanent injury to young 
voices. The recent awakening in this di- 
rection and the demand for highly spe- 
cialized teachers to direct public school 
music is going to mean undreamed-of de- 
velopment for the American voice.” 


“Bread and Butter Department” 


Mr. Pattou’s offices at 251 West Forty- 
second Street have been the gateway 
through which such singers as Anna 
Case and Reinald Werrenrath began their 
climb to success. 

“We’re the bread and butter depart- 
ment,” was Mr. Pattou’s summing of his 
work. “Young singers come to New 
York for instruction and atmosphere— 
whatever that may be! If they are not 
plentifully supplied with money they at 
once think of a church position—that is 
where my work comes in. Here one is 
free from the temptations of the teacher 
or the musical agency—we can tell a 
singer just what chance he or she has to 
win out. Of course, it hurts sometimes, 
but then the truth usually does. On the 
other hand, if a voice is promising I 
can find enough church work for the pos- 


sessor to make further study a _possi- 
bility.” 

Himself a choir singer for years and 
the son of a musician, Mr. Pattou’s dic- 
tum has back of it the force of excellent 
training, and his kindly warning has 
saved many young men and women with 
mediocre voices from going the long, 
hard way of discouragement. 

“Teachers? No, I don’t place teach- 
ers,” said Mr. Andrews, when the inquisi- 
tion was transferred to his pleasant 
offices at 39 West Thirty-second Street. 

“Everyone wants to stay in New York. 
Get them much larger salaries outside 
and they become dissatisfied and event- 
ually return. Life is too easy in smaller 
cities and the people who want to get on 
are afraid of getting in a rut—they want 
to sharpen up on constant comparison. 

“One of the big rewards of finding 
work for choir singers lies in the help one 
can extend in this way to embryo stars— 
the young men and women with talent 
who have to fight their way up to suc- 
cess. The singer with.a good voice can 
come to New York and feel certain of 
finding enough employment in its hun- 
dreds of churches to aid him in securing 
his training. Starving in a garret used 
to be a romantic vocation for vocal as- 


‘pirants after fame—they don’t do it any 


more—they haven’t time; the churches 
keep them too busy.” MAy STANLEY. 





Ellen Dalossy Scores in German Oper- 
etta, “Hoheit tanzt Walzer” 


“Hoheit tanzt Walzer,” the tuneful 
operetta composed by Leo Ascher, with 
book by Brammer and Griinwald, has 
been revived at the Irving Place Theater, 
New York, this season, after its success 
of last year. Heading a noteworthy 
cast are Ellen Dalossy, the young so- 
prano, and Hans. Unterkircher, a splen- 
did, versatile actor. As Lisi Miss Da- 
lossy carried off the singing honors and 
acted with an abundance of vivacity and 
charm. Mr. Unterkircher, as the Musik- 
lehrer, gave a masterly interpretation 
of a réle that requires a keen sense of 
comedy as well as the ability to score a 
serious dramatic effect. Victor Wagner 
conducted the orchestra capably. Among 
others in the cast who did well are 
Ernest Robert, Lotte Engel, Clairette 
Clair, Flora Arndt, Heinrich Marlow, 
Christian Rub and Carl Zizold. H. B. 
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A Taken-from-Life Tale of a Concert Artist Snowbound in a 
Middle Western Blizzard 


By CHRISTINE MILLER 














Foreword 


bers first intimation my managers had 
that all was not well with me came 
in the shape of a telegram sent by me 
from the wilds of Minnesota to the of- 
fices of Haensel & Jones on Friday, 


March 16. It read somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Am snowed in en route to Cleve- 
land. Frightful blizzard has stopped 


trains for twenty-four hours or more. 
Doubtful whether I can fill engagement 
in Cleveland on Sunday. Am heart- 
broken, but it’s a most, interesting ex- 
perience.” Here is my straight-from- 
the-front account of my adventures. 


Chapter 1—How It Began 


Such a trip! To give you a clear idea 
of what has been happening to me for 
nearly a week let me go back to Wausau, 
Wis., where, as you know, I sang on 
March 12. Left there Tuesday morning, 
the 13th (who said unlucky ?—he»was 
right) about nine o’clock, travelled all 
day until 7.30 p.m. in a day coach, with- 
out luncheon, to St. Paul. There got 
sleeper for Huron, where I should have 
arrived about 9 a.m. on the 14th, but 
was held up by snow drifts for eleven 
hours on the way, so arrived instead at 
just 8 p.m. I had dressed for the con- 
cert on train, so stepped right on the 
platform, singing entire program with- 
out rehearsal with accompanist. 

Next morning—the 15th—I took first 
train out for Sioux Falls, arriving there 
at 3.30 in the afternoon. Had a long 
rehearsal with my accompanist, Miss 
Pike, then concert, and because a ter- 
rific blizzard began that night I was 
strongly advised by all who should have 
known that my only chance of escaping 
a blockade was to leave Sioux Falls that 


same night at 10.15, going to Chicago by 
way of St. Paul. This I did, Alas! 


Chapter 2. In the Thick of It 


Awoke next morning to find we were 
snowbound at Luverne, Minn., only 
thirty-two miles from Sioux Falls. Bliz- 
zard was still on. No one could give 
any information concerning anything. 
Members of the Commercial Club of 
Luverne drove down to the train in 
open bob-sleds, to take those who cared 
to go up to the hotel for meals. It 
was impossible to walk to the town for 
thirty-six hours after we arrived. So 
we were “toted” back and forth on bob- 
sleds, there being no room for sleeping 
at the hotel. Miss Pike, myself and an- 
other woman were the only “females” 
on the train. 

On Friday afternoon about three 
o’clock it was proposed that I give a 
concert in the local opera house (a really 
lovely auditorium) for the benefit of the 
local Benevolent Society to which I con- 
sented. The telephone superintendent of 
the town gave orders that every sub- 
scriber should be notified by phone and 
the club sent all sorts of sleds to gather 
in the audience—for the blizzard was 
still raging and the streets impassable. 

To my great surprise they gathered 
an audience of about 300 in only five 
hours with the tickets at $1 each. How’s 
that for Western enterprise? Of course 
everybody from the train came too. I 
gave a song recital and closed with an 
Edison tone test—for I had my records 
in my trunk in our baggage car, and 
there was a local Edison dealer in the 
town. 

The concert was most successful and 
as a special feature I organized the men 
who were in our two Pullman cars into 
a chorus and had them all sit up front. 
At the close of my program I sang “A 
Perfect Day” (it was so appropriate), 
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and all the men astonished and sur- 


‘prised the townspeople by rising and 


singing with me. They also had a cheer 
leader and gave me three rousing cheers 
at the finish. Then the Mayor of the 
town got up and spoke feelingly of his 
great appreciation and that of the people 
of Luverne, ete. After the concert 
“our crowd” repaired to the hotel across 
the street and had a dance. 


Chapter 3. The Attempt to Escape 


The next morning, Saturday, the 17th, 
I with four others attempted to get to 
Rock Rapids in an open bob-sled with a 
double team of horses. The cold was 
intense and a high wind was blowing. 
The horses were floundering in drifts 
from three to four feet in places. and 
after covering all of four miles in two 
hours we decided it was useless to go 
on, and so returned to the train. That 
night we took possession of a large con- 
fectionery and “sody fountain” store and 
had another dance. 

Chapter 4. Rescued at Last 
It was Sunday, the 18th, at noon, that 


we beheld the welcome sight of a snow- 
plow. A few of us more impatient 


souls, who simply couldn’t wait for the 
train to get started, rode back to Sioux 
Falls on a trailer attached to the en- 
gine that was pushing the snow plow. 
We arrived there with one-half hour to 
spare in making the Chicago connec- 
tion. In Chicago I had just fifteen min- 
utes to make my connection for my next 
engagement in London, Ontario, but I 
did it. All along the line officials looked 
after me, and my luggage even in Chi- 
cago—having been asked to by officials 
of the snow-bound train. Up to the last 
moment I was not sure that I could 
“make” London, but I finally did arrive 
there just in time to step out on the 
stage and sing, having again made my 
wardrobe on the train. The audience 
cheered and applauded, as the local 
papers had been full of my attempts 
to keep the engagement, even going so 
far as to say that I had crossed the 
country in a bob-sleigh to do it. And 
at that they were almost right. 


From now on I expect plain sailing, 
barring a possible railroad strike, wreck, 
cloudburst or something equally delight- 
ful and unexpected. Did anybody say a 
singer’s life was not a varied one? 
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solo work interwoven. 
is a great pianist. 
favorite instrument the lion’s share of t 


an excellent concerto finish. 


certo proved her very well equipped. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME ACCORDED 


at performance of her own concerto with 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
in Boston, March 2nd and 3rd, 1917 


MRS. BEACH STARS AT SYMPHONY 
Artist Possesses Breadth and Power—Work.is Enthusiastically Received 


BY LOUIS C. ELSON 4 


The gentle work, however, was but a prelude to a vary masculine and powerful concerto. 
The remainder of the concert was quite Bostonian, for bo Bea L 
belong to our city, if not by birth, at least by residence, and by achieving the chief part of 


Mrs. Beach’s piano concerto is what a concerto ought to be, an orchestral work with 
This is the more remarkable when we remember that the composer 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Chopin and other pianist-composers generally give their 
o proceedings when they present a concerto, but 
Mrs. Beach has seen to it that the orchestra properly occupies the foreground. 
In cadenza-work of the first movement, however, Mrs. 
virtuosity, in an overwhelming display of technique and bravura. 
There is a Scherzo in this concerto, an unusual proceeding which swells the work to 
four movements, for the Largo, although bracketed with the Ei 
movement, but the Scherzo is quite short and very dainty, giving much fioritura against 
thematic work in the orchestra, which was performed by the composer-pianist with charming 
delicacy, with the rapidity of a “Moto Perpetuo.” 
. The Largo was of pensive melancholy cast and gave prominence to a figure not unlike 
that used by Wagner to portray Fate, but it was used with originality and ingenuity. 
The Finale seemed to us the best portion of the work. 
first to last, there was nothing redunding, no padding and the themes were well under con- 
trol. The spirited playing of both soloist and orchestra added effect to what was intrinsically 


In her piano work Mrs. Beach seems a riper artist than ever. She has breadth and 
power, without any spasmodic effort, and in daintiness and delicacy the Scherzo of this con- 
Small wonder, then, that she was recalled again and 
again with abundant enthusiasm. Both as composer and pianist the tribute was deserved. 


The Surprise and the Pleasures of Mrs. Beach and Her Concerto 


Between the routine of the Symphony Concerts of last week and the repetition of the 
Symphony Concerts of next week, stand the deep pleasure and the high stimulation of the 
concerts of yesterday afternoon and this evening, with novel music significant and stirring in 
itself and doubly such by the eloquence of the performance. 

The concert further disclosed, almost as though it were a mew piece, Mrs. Beach’s 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra—music that has withstood seventeen years of neglect 
by almost all pianists but her, yet which holds stoutly beside many a _ concerto written, 
applauded and far more warrantably forgotten within that time. I 
in Boston in recent years has deserved so well both by intrinsic quality and the pleasure that 
Moreover, not within long recollection has the 
composer, who undertook the piano part, played here with such ready resource and + os 
range, felicity of touch, ardor of tone and freedom of rhythm and progression. er 
the audience, mindful friendly-wise of her long residence in Boston and not unimpressed 
by the sumptuous and stately figure in purple, again and again recalled her. 

Mrs. Beach, in her turn, may have been enkindled by the share of the con- 
ductor and the orchestra in her concerto, especially when they answered to the 
pianist-composer in the Grieg-like suggestion of some of the melodic contours 
and the harmonic color of the first movement; when they wrought the filmy 
background and songful progress of the Scherzo against the reiterated figures 
of the piano; when they lent romantic glamour, a little Grieg-like again, to the 
slow intermezzo or caught with her the rhythmical alertness of the stilled and 
The concerto in itself deserved these pains no 
less than the felicities of touch, the ardors of tone, the re-creating animation 
that, as already specified, Mrs. Beach gave lavishly and elastically to her own 
(It is years since she has played with orchestra—and such an orchestra 
—in Boston and few could have remembered the fine powers that seemed 
é Throughout, the music is expertly, sensitively 
and fancifully written for pianoforte with orchestra, at the golden mean that 
treats a concerto neither as a virtuoso piece for the solo instrument with accom- 
panying band nor as a symphonic piece that happens to add a piano to the other 
Much of the music, again, has clear romantic mood and 
imagination, but the voice of that temper and design, especially in the develop- 
ment of the long first movement, summons a purely musical and occasionally 
scholarly invention that such calculating contrapuntists as still survive might 
envy. Yet ever it is an intrinsically songful and transparent music. 

Imagination again prompts, while skill fashions, the technical feat of the 
unchanging pianoforte part in the Scherzo—the recent Sibelian repetitions as it 
Perhaps the invention of the slow song is not so fresh and 
happy as the rest; yet it woos the ear and quickens lyric impulse, especially when 
it returns in the finale; while the rhythmic élan and the gleaming pianistic orna- 
ment of that last movement are of Mrs. Beach in the vein again. 
concerto that is no monumental masterpiece in the species nor yet music of 
esoteric distinctions, but that gives pleasure to ear, mind, fancy and feeling by 
the traits enumerated ; that may excel all else that Mrs. Beach has written, and | 
that deserves to be played by other pianists, even though she that wrote it still 
Unfortunately the silly egotism, envy or etiquette of | 
many a virtuoso will continue to deprive audiences of the pleasure of it— | 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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YOUNG NATIVE PIANIST 
DISPLAYS MUSICIANLY 
QUALITIES IN RECITAL 











Helen Henschel Morris, Gifted Young 
American Pianist 


In a private New York recital on Fri- 
day evening, March 16, Helen Henschel 
Morris, a gifted young American pian- 
ist, who has been studying with Leopold 
Godowsky and Mme. Lichtmann, re- 
vealed marked talent and serious aims. 
Miss Morris offered a program including 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, Beethoven’s Rondo a Capric- 
cio, Brahms’s E Flat Rhapsody and 
Grieg’s Ballade in G Minor, which stand- 
ard compositions she played with musi- 
cianly insight. Later she gave three 
Chopin études, the Godowsky setting of 
a Rameau Tambourin, Liadoff’s Bar- 
carolle in F Sharp Major, Scriabine’s D 
Sharp Minor Etude and: Liszt’s Tenth 
Rhapsody. Her performance was that 
of an intelligent and conscientious young 
artist. Miss Morris was warmly ap- 
plauded. 


GIVE JERSEY CITY BENEFITS 








Zimbalist, Werrenrath and Other Artists 
in Attractive Concerts 


JERSEY City, N. J., March 15.—Over 
two thousand persons in Jersey City 
crowded in the Dickinson High School, 
March 14, to hear Efrem Zimbalist and 


Reinald Werrenrath give a fine program 
for the benefit of Christ Hospital. The 
concert was under the auspices of St. 
Mary’s Guild of the hospital. Other 
gifted participants were Lucille Orrell, 
‘cellist, and Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
whose beautiful coloratura voice won 
much favor. 

Under the direction of Moritz Schwarz, 
director of music in the Public Schools of 
Jersey City, a splendid concert was given 
on the 7th in the William L. Dickinson 
High School for a fund to be used 
toward establishing a large organ in the 
new Lincoln High School. The soloist 
was Frida Bennéche, coloratura soprano, 
who delighted with her beautiful voice. 
She was assisted by Paul Henneberg, 





flautist. Frank Hauser was at the 

piano. The other numbers were by the 

Temple Glee Club, led by Mr. Schwarz. 
A. D. F. 


ST. PAUL HEARS MUSIC BY 
ITS RESIDENT COMPOSERS 


Arthur B. Hunt Presents Native Works 
in His Recital—Kreisler Appears 
as Oberhoffer Soloist 


St. PauL, MINN., March 21.—Arthur 
B. Hunt, Saint Paul baritone, gave home 
composers a place in his program of 
American songs at his last studio recital. 
Two songs by Leopold Bruenner, two by 
George H. Fairclough, one by Eugene C. 
Murdock and one by Malcolm McMillan, 
all of Saint Paul, figured on the program. 
Mr. Hunt was assisted by Mrs. Harry 
Lee Mundy, violinist, also of Saint Paul, 
whose numbers included: music by Carl 
Venth, formerly of Saint Paul. Mrs. 
Charles Dudley Robinson was the ac- 





companist. The following was the pro- 
gram: 

..“I know a Hill,” Whelpley; “Youth,” Gil- 
berté; “Evening” and ‘Yea, Thou Shalt Die’’ 


(Two Sappho Fragments), A. Walter Kramer ; 
“Sea Fever,’’ James Rogers; Mr. Hunt: ‘“De- 
mande et Reponse,’ Coleridge-Taylor; “To 
the Prairie,’ Cecil Burleigh; ‘Negro Air and 


Dance,” Cryil Scott; Mrs. Mundy; ‘“‘Since You 
Went Away,” Rosamonde Johnson ; ‘‘Mammy’s 
Song,” Harriet Ware; “Southern Lullaby,’’ 
Robert Terry; Mr. Hunt: “Chant Negre,” 


Kramer; Air on 


Carl Venth; Mrs. Mundy: 


G String and Rustic Dance, 
“The Water Lily,” 


Murdock; “There is a Blessed Home” and 
“The Bird’s Lullaby,” Fairclough; ‘Sea 
Ghost,’? McMillan; “There’s no Music in my 
Heart Today” and “Du,” Bruenner; Mr. 
Hunt, 


The ninth concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, before a Saint Paul audience 
was distinguished by the assistance of 
Fritz Kreisler as soloist and by an audi- 
ence of surpassing size. Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 was performed in a spirit of 
love and reverence by conductor and men. 
Mr. Kreisler’s number was the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto, in D Major, Op. 35, 
given with masterly skill. 





Elsie Bird, Hubbard Pupil, Scores in 
Her Boston Opera Talk 
BosTon, MAss., March 17.—Elsie Win- 


sor Bird, soprano, an artist pupil of Ar- 
thur J. Hubbard, the vocal teacher of 


this city, is becoming well known 
throughout New England by her 
novel and _ interesting discussions of 


grand opera. On March 13 Miss Bird, 
ably assisted at the piano by William B. 
Burbank, presented “Il Trovatore” to a 
large assembly, consisting mainly of the 
student body and faculty of the Notre 
Dame Convent, this city. Miss Bird not 
only depicts graphically the scenes in 
this opera in her talk, but, possessing a 
splendid soprano voice, she gave capable 
vocal illustrations. Her brief and con- 
cise biographical sketch of the com- 
poser’s life gave additional interest to 
the performance. W. H. L. 


Christine tein to tee at Beth- 
lehem Steel Festival 


Christine Langenhan, soprano, who 
scored a success at her first Néw York 
recital in Aeolian Hall on March 5, has 
changed her management and is now 
under the personal direction of Hugo 
Boucek, 30 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York. Mr. Boucek has_ secured 
Mme. Langenhan’s engagement as solo- 
ist for the Bethlehem Steel Company 
Festival, to be held under the direction 
of A. M. Weingartner, on April 18, at 
Lebanon, Pa., and on April 19, at Har- 
risburg, Pa. Mme. Langenhan will also 
be heard during April in a recital at 
Boston, with Coenraad v. Bos at the 
piano. 
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GALLI-CURCI IS FEATURE 
OF MILWAUKEE’S SEASON 





Delights Huge Audience Beyond Meas- 
ure at Local Début—Other Con- 
certs Attract Big Gatherings 


MILWAUKEE, March 20.—Local music- 
lovers enjoyed the most interesting event 
of the season at the Pabst Theater on 
Monday evening, when Amelita Galli- 
Curci, the Chicago Opera coloratura so- 
prano, gave her first recital in this city. 
The house was sold out two weeks in ad- 
vance and the audience overflowed to the 
stage, where emergency seats were pro- 
vided. Hundreds were turned away. The 
soprano’s success was sensational, her 
exquisite voice and artistic interpreta- 
tions delighting the audience beyond 
measure. Mme. Galli-Curci was perhaps 
at her best in the Bell Song from “Lak- 
mé” and the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” 

The Arion Club gave the second con- 
cert of its season at the Pabst Theater 
Thursday evening. It sang excellently. 
The part song work revealed thorough 
drilling. The many young voices added 
to the club during the past year are hav- 
ing a beneficial effect. Marcella Craft, 
soprano, was the assisting artist, this 


making her first local appearance. Her 
musicianship and voice made a deep im- 
pression. Charles W. Dodge, pianist, 
and W. H. Williamson, organist, were 
the accompanists. 

The Auditorium south hall was crowd- 
ed to capacity on Sunday afternoon, 
when the Auditorium Symphony Orches- 
tra gave a popular concert, assisted by a 
Marquette Opera Association sextet and 
Karl Schulte, violinist. The solo features 
evoked great applause and the orches- 
tral program was commendably played. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, scored em- 
phatically with his singing of operatic 
arias and Irish folk-songs before an au- 
dience of 2500 persons who gathered at 
the Auditorium Sunday evening to cele- 
brate St. Patrick’s day. He was insist- 
ently recalled for extra numbers. 

Two promising young voices were dis- 
closed when Josephine Sullivan, soprano, 
and Eugene Sullivan, tenor, appeared in 
a concert at West Side Turn Hall Sun- 
day afternoon. The Hermannsoehne 
Male Chorus gave several numbers well. 


J. E. McC. 


William Augustus Benjamin, the 
tenor, formerly of New York, who has 
been visiting in the East, recently re- 
turned to the Pacific Coast and will locate 
permanently either at Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views of 
the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 











Opera in English 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

After hearing De Koven’s new opera 
last evening, I wanted to ask Mephisto if 
he would enlighten us (from his wide 
acquaintance among the foreign opera 
singers) as to their opinion of our 
singers when they sing French, Ger- 
man and Italian. This is apropos of 
the intelligibility of opera in English. 

Last evening, at the performance of 
the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” from the 
sixth row orchestra I could understand 
Mr. Sembach most of the time. His clear 
enunciation and pronunciation seemed 
really remarkable. Occasionally I under- 
stood Mr. Althouse and Mr. Ruysdael 
but all the others might just as well have 
been singing Russian! 

Miss Mason had always seemed to 
enunciate all her foreign languages very 
well, but in English she rivals Mme. 
Homer, to whom all languages are alike 
in their intelligibility. ; 

I have never heard Mme. Homer sing 
in English, but in opera she might just 
as well confine herself to do, re, mi, as 
far as words are concerned. Try her 
Victrola records and they will substan- 
tiate what I say. 

I agree with Mephisto and the critic 
of MusicAL AMERICA that De Koven’s 
opera has interest from the way it is 
done and the charming spectacle it offers, 
but the music, though pleasing to the 
ear in a way, seems to be much inferior 
to “Robin Hood,” in melody at any rate. 

Truly yours, 
A. M. THORNTON. 

Philadelphia, March 21, 1917. 





Students Neglectful of Opportunities 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Through your hospitable columns I 
want to send a brief message to the 
young music students. 

In my little bureau, which I have es- 
tablished to provide needy students with 
tickets for concerts, lectures, exhibitions, 
etc., I have had a number of courtesies 
from managers in the way of tickets for 


good entertainment, and also from in- 
dividuals who buy but do not always use 
tickets. These I have offered to students 
at a nominal price or gratis, and I have 





Florene AUSTIN 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Some Critical Comments: 


‘Miss Austin is a violin wizard. Her playing 
is extraordinary in every way.’’—Walter Hill- 
—, a Evening Post, Vicksburg, Miss., Jan. 


‘She wielded the bow with a master hand. Her 
captivating treatment of delicate passages, the 
rich and full tone production and intonation ren- 
dered her part of the program a brilliant suc- 
ie eee Sena New Orleans, Jan. 28, 


‘“‘Her interpretation is wonderful as well may 
be said of her mastery in wielding the bow. 
Delicate passages were handled with exquisite 
grace and understanding.’’—The Dispatch, 


Meridian, Miss., Feb. 1, 1917. 

‘‘Miss Austin’s violin playing was superb, sym- 
athetic, dominating, enthralling.’’—The Star, 

eridian, Miss., Feb. 1, 1917. 

“She played with great abandon and used the 
bow with much freedom, but every movement was 
most graceful. Miss Austin displayed excellent 
technic and gained many unusual effects by her 
splendid technic.’’—The News, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Feb. 10, 1917. 


Address: 168 High St., Carlisle, Pa. 








been surprised at the indifference to these 
opportunities. 

I realize that the student who is doing 
really serious work cannot give the time 
to hear the many unknown artists now 
crowding into New York. But when an 
artist is introduced by a manager who 
stands for the best things only, and 
students fail to respond to the occasion, 
I am surprised and puzzled, and it seems 
to me like a lost opportunity. 

To hear an artist from a foreign coun- 
try, let us say from South America, we 
get points not only along technical lines, 
but we may find the psychology of that 
artist very interesting. She may express 
the methods of her country—its view- 
point, its color, its poetry, its emotions, 
its literary values, and even the social 
ideals of that country may be brought to 
us through music, for all races and na- 
tions express themselves, consciously or 
unconsciously, through art. And so, it 
seems to me, unwise and wasteful to miss 
the smaller opportunities while waiting 
for the big things. 

You want, of course, to hear the great 
artists—this is necessary in your work. 
It is quite proper to hitch your wagon to 
a “star” in true Emersonian fashion, but 
once in a while with a discriminating 
judgment take advantage of the readily 
attainable. 

Students, you yourselves will have to 
be introduced. You will make your first 
appearance, and you will want. to be 
judged by a friendly, appreciative and 
musical audience. 

Very truly yours, 
CYNTHIA P. DOZIER. 
25 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, March 16, 1917. 





What They Think in Havana 


DEAR MEPHISTO: 

I see that the attitude assumed by La 
Geraldina Farrar at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater while they played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” has caused such a deep 
impression that even Aunt Polly “from 


Tombstone, Ariz., but now in the Middle 
West,” has written you a few lines com- 
menting on such an uncommon happen- 
ing. 

You remember when Mme. Farrar 
played Carmen for the movies? Well, 
she became popular for some time, until 
her popularity finished, as with every- 
thing else in this world. She then tried 
to bite Caruso’s face, trying to be popu- 
lar and give the press a good amount of 
stuff to be published. But this fact is 
almost forgotten, and her Carmen is be- 
coming indifferent step by step. Her 
popularity was waning, so in order to be 
firmly seated on her throne La Geraldina 
availed herself of the opportunity at the 
Maxine Elliott Theater, and thus has be- 
come “popular” again. 

I agree with Mephisto’s opinion that 
she was “Made in sane but she is 
paid in the United States. And don’t 
forget, dear friend Mephisto, that in 
Germany they pay marks, while in New 
York they pay dollars. She is neutral! 

Yours sincerely, 
RicaRDO M. ALEMAN. 

Havana, Cuba, March 17, 1917. 





The Question of Encores 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I was a member of the large and ap- 
preciative audience which heard John 
McCormack sing at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday and enjoyed to the fullest extent 





New Songs by 
AXEL RAOUL WACHTMEISTER 


**Awake, my Beloved”’ (for high voice) 
“Tell Me, O Muse, Thy Charm” (for high voice) 
‘*The Lilac Hour’”’ (for low voice) 

‘**The Wanderer’’ (for low voice) 


Published by The John Church Co. 
New York and Cincinnati 


the numbers given. But to me and 
others present the occasion was marred 
by the large number of encores given 
in response to the demands of an in- 
sistent few. 

While it was most gracious’for Mr. 
McCormack to add to the feast of song, 
at the same time there can be too much 
of a good thing. If the applause be long 
continued and sincere, the artist should 
respond. But after the first few encores 
it was apparent that the demand for ad- 
ditional numbers was scattered. The 
result was that many of the audience 
became tired. It was unfair to those 
present who had come to hear the adver- 
tised program, which was delayed by a 
multiplicity of encores. 

Yet it seems hardly fair to criticize a 
singer not only so capable, but so good 
natured. 

Very truly yours, _ 
INCOGNITA. 
New York, March 21, 1917. 





What Tacoma Is Doing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have followed with much interest 
the great work you are doing for Amer- 
ican musicians, teachers and students 
and the wonderful uplift you have given 
to American music through your paper 
and by Mr. Freund’s personal efforts. 


We of the Northwest have got much 
help from your’ splendid MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

I believe the musical life of Tacoma 
deserves a fuller appreciation of the 
work done here than is accorded it. We 
seem to be lost sight of by being so close 
to our Sister City of Seattle. 

During the San Francisco Exposition 
Tacoma was represented by four musical 
organizations, three choruses and a 
double quartet and returned with two 
first prizes, one second and a silver cup. 
This will give you some idea of the 
standard we maintain in our music. 

We have a civic or community chorus 
of 200 voices, which gives the “Messiah” 
at Christmas and a festival in the sum- 
mer in our stadium, which, as you know, 
is one of the greatest in the country, 
seating 35,000 people. 

We have two women’s clubs, the St. 
Cecilia Club, which is the oldest 
woman’s choral club in the State, and 
the Ladies’ Music Club Chorus, both of 
which in quality of work and worth of 
programs will rank with the best clubs 
anywhere. 

The Orpheus Men’s Club is without a 
par on the Coast. We have also large 
German and Swedish singing societies. 

We are trying to build up a community 


musical spirit and appreciation and to 
that end I have introduced singing at 
the monthly rallies of the Commercial 
Club, an organization of 3000 men, and 
they have taken it up with great spirit. 

I have been a subscriber of your paper 
for a number of years, both in Kansas 
City, where I taught for many years be- 
fore coming here and since, and I have 
always admired the spirit of your crit- 
icism and the fairness of your reports 
and, knowing this and feeling that you 
do not know and appreciate what we 
are trying to do out here, so far from 
the center of music, and feeling sure you 
will help us a little when you can, I have 
taken the liberty of writing you. 

I think we could bring Tacoma a little 
closer to the East musically through the 
medium of MUSICAL AMERICA and it 
would help us and you also eventually. 

I look forward to each issue of the 
MUSICAL AMERICA with a keen anticipa- 
tion of pleasure. It is a source of much 
valuable information to me. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK W. WALLIS. 
Tacoma, Wash., March 16, 1917. 





On Behalf of Musical Kansas 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I have been a constant reader of your 
magazine for many years and find that 
it gets better and better as the years 
go by. Among the music magazines read 
by our students, I am sure your paper 


is the favorite. The editorials, Mephis- 
to’s article and the Open Forum are al- 
ways exceedingly interesting. “More 
power to your elbow.” | 
In a recent issue I noted a letter from 
a gentleman connected with Ohio Uni- 
versity, whose name has just now escaped 
me. In his letter he tells you that he 
agrees with Mr. Harry Murrison of 
Emporia, in that neither Prof. Arthur 
Nevin nor I discovered Kansas, music- 
ally. As I had not the pleasure of read- 
ing Mr. Murrison’s letter, this was the 
first intimation I had received that either 
Professor Nevin or I had been accused 
of doing anything of the kind. We came 
to Kansas in the fall of 1915 and found, 
when we arrived, many admirable musi- 
cal organizations throughout the State. 
We found a fine school of music here at 
the university and fine schools of music 
at the other State schools. Many of the 
denominational schools throughout the 
State have first class, if small, music de- 
partments. So that we had no idea that 
we were coming into a benighted State 
of musical savages, or savages, musically 
speaking. While we have never heard 
anything of the impress which the gen- 
tleman of the Ohio University left in 
Kansas, I have no doubt that, if close 
enough search were made, we could find 
some of the results of his fine work. 
Professor Nevin and I have done all 
we possibly could for the school here 
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HENRY GIDEON has completed a series of seven 
MUSIC TALKS at CLARK COLLEGE 


5. OPERA IN ITALY: VERDI 

6. FRENCH OPERA SINCE FAUST 

7. SONGS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY (With Con- 
stance Ramsay Gideon and the harpsichord) 










FOLK SONG AND ART SONG (With Constance 
Ramsay Gideon) 

THE BEGINNINGS OF OPERA 

AN APPROACH TO WAGNER 

RUSSIAN NATIONAL OPERA 


‘‘Like Jenny Lind, Mrs. Gideon is singer-magician.’’ (Worcester Gazette) 
ab For plans of January 1918 tour and for other information, address: 


dict ian ncieans a oa HENRY GIDEON, 218 Tremont Street, Boston. | Monsy Gidea A 
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and for the people in the State of Kan- 
sas in the way of lectures, concerts and 
music organizing. That we have accom- 
plished something is evidenced by the 
fact that I have given 112 lectures, fifty- 
seven addresses, conducted twelve com- 
munity sings, given 360 Victrola con- 
certs, while Professor Nevin has held 
forty-two community sings, given thirty- 
seven lectures, organized twenty-two 
choruses and orchestras and held 102 
chorus rehearsals. This makes a total 
of 744 such activities which Professor 
Nevin and I have carried on out in the 
the State in less than two years. The 
only reason that we have not bettered 
this record is because time and strength 
have not permitted it. 

While we did not discover Kansas mu 
sically, we feel that we have done what 
we could toward the betterment of musi- 
cal conditions, both here in Lawrence 
and throughout the State of Kansas. 

I am, 

Yours cordially, 
H. L. BUTLER. 

Dean’s Office, University of Kansas 

School of Fine Arts, 
Lawrence, Kan., March 19, 1917. 


Music in the Agricultural College 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have been much amused in reading 
the letter of one Alexander S. Thompson 
in a recent issue relative to the “Music 
of Colleges from the Inside.” I am par- 
ticularly impressed, because I am in the 
unique position of one on the inside who 
“came after”! 

Mr. Thompson thinks that four years 
of music in a college should entitle one 
to a degree. And this opinion comes 
after six years’ “pushing and pushing 
by him and his wife” in an agricultural 
college where it is urged and insisted 
that English and the fine arts be taught 
“in relation to agriculture’! Under such 
provision can anyone conscientiously feel 
that a degree in music can really mean 
anything, especially after only four 
years of “on-the-sile” endeavor? (I 
have spent ten years in the development 
and perfecting of my art, and am _ just 
now beginning to receive recognition!) 
In the old countries of true and abiding 
art a lifetime is none too long for the 
attaining of a “prix-d’honneur.” | 

The prevalency of the “degreed-incom- 
petent” in the Middle West has ruined 
so many of the unsuspecting that the 
members of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Convention adopted measures last spring 
to root out the evil and standardize music 
teaching, not by degree-holding, but by 
competent examination. _ 

Mr. Thompson also thinks that for 
a “music man to be a mere purveyor of 
musical attractions does not seem worth 
while.” He is right, as far as his idea 
of “worth while” is concerned. It is an 


arduous undertaking, entailing endless 
labor, incurring extreme risks, with no 
mercenary reward. But there are com- 
pensations and a certain satisfaction in 
watching the development of a com- 
munity which at first knew so little of 
the courtesies of a concert hall that 
world-famed artists such as Maud Pow- 
ell, David Bispham and Julia Culp were 
scarcely able to leave the platform after 
last numbers, so savage was the rush 
for home, to a time when real response 
and cordiality greeted and continued 
with artists long after the closing num- 
ber. I am wondering which is better 
worth while in an agricultural atmos- 
phere, a broad musical activity which 
reaches and elevates the entire com- 
munity or the training of a few for 
worthless diplomas? 

Mr. Thompson is mistaken when he says 
“no musical courses leading to a diploma 
are now given in that institution.” The 
courses are quite as elaborate and*ex- 
tensive as in his day, but there are no 
degrees given in music. It is felt that 
such mark of honor will come to the de- 
serving in what is known as “success.” 
However, our students can discuss in- 
telligently with you the instrumentation 
and personnel of our great symphony or- 
chestras; they: can tell you of the vocal 
attributes of a Schumann-Heink, Homer, 
Case, Culp, Graveure or Gadski or of the 
mastership of an Elman or Casals. 

This is what “music” is meaning to 
Ames to-day and the “on-the-side-sub- 
jects” of Mr. Thompson’s day, such as 
voice production, piano _ instructtfon, 
theory, harmony, music history, bands, 
orchestra, glee clubs and chorus, are now 
very much to the front. 

THE WIFE OF THE PRESENT DIRECTOR. 

New York City, March 5, 1917. 


Thinks Machine-Made Music Detrimental 
to Musical Progress 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

I inclose a subscription for a friend 
who is a pianist and is living in Paris. 

As a steady reader of your paper I 
see that your Mr. Freund is working 
hard to popularize music in America. 
I’admire him because there are not many 
who are following his example! 

As a suggestion will you allow me to 
ask you if the musicians who are “stars,” 
so advertised by Americans as well as 
Canadians, are not responsible for the 
decline of music everywhere. Students 
hear them and like them sowell that they 
feel discouraged and let practice go, and 
at the first opportunity they buy one of 
the athe ed g music-making machines, 
the first step, in my opinion, toward 
poisoning music. As soon as they buy 
one of these machines they let their 
regular practice go; first, because they 
have only a certain time to practise in, 
and when they begin to practise they 
lose their tempers, as they cannot do 
as well as the machine does. 

As a remedy I think it would be a 
good thing to have a heavy yearly tax 






























THE ACADEMY of PHONOGRAPH TRIAL RECORDING 
Affiliated with Lyraphone Company of America 


Complete training in the technique of 
phonograph recording with actual labora- 
tory practice in the making of records. 
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Send for terms and full information 
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Did You Hear Lester Donahve 


attached to all these mechanical ma- 
chines and so enable the professor to 
give an honest and valuable lesson. 
Yours truly, 
AUGUST FORTIN. 
Montreal, March 20, 1917. 





Career of Rhené Baton 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Can you give me any information con- 
cerning Rhené Baton, the composer of 
the suite for piano, “En Bretagne”? I 
have looked him up in the latest edition 
of Grove, but can find nothing about his 
life or compositions. 

I have taken MusicAL AMERICA for 
several years and could not do without 
its fine reviews and criticisms. 

Thanking you in advance for the help 
I feel sure you will give me, 

Very sincerely, 
DoroTHY E. DUNCAN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 8, 1917. 


[Rhené Baton was born at Courseulles- 
sur-Mer (Calvados), Sept. 5, 1879. He 
studied at the Conservatoire de Paris 
and was a pupil of André Bloch and 
later of André Gedalge. In 1902 his 
songs won favor at the Société Nationale. 
He has composed a number of piano 
pieces, variations for piano and orches- 
tra and several suites. He was direc- 


tor of the Société des Concerts Popv- . 


laires d’Angers, conductor of the Con- 
certs Durand, and conductor of the or- 
chestra of the celebrated Société des 
Concerts Sainte-Cécile de Bordeaux. In 
1910: he directed at Munich the first 
French festival of music given in Ger- 
many. His works are published by 
A. Durand et Fils, Paris, and are obtain- 
able from G. Schirmer, Inc., New York.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. | 


Composers’ Nationalities 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Please tell me the nationality of Erik 
Satie, Per Lasson and T. Torjussen. 
AN INTERESTED SUBSCRIBER. 
Portland, Ore., March 8, 1917. 


[Satie is French; Lasson and Torjus- 
sen are both Norwegians.—Editor, Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. | 





To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


As a subscriber to your valuable and 
interesting paper, will you kindly give 
me the nationalities and, if possible, the 
dates of birth of the following com- 
posers: E. R. Blanchet, Eduard Poldini, 
Walter Morse Rummel, José Rolon, 
Franco Da Venezia, Rhené Baton, Ignatz 
Friedman, Paray? 

Yours very truly, 
Hitpa F. HAwEs. 

New Orleans, La., March 10, 1917. 


[Blanchet is Swiss; Poldini was born 
in Buda-Pesth, June 13, 1869; Rummel is 
American; Rolon is Spanish; Da Vene- 
zia is Italian; Baton is Spanish; Fried- 
man was born in Podgorze, near Cracow, 
Feb. 14, 1882; Paray is unknown to us. 
The works of Da Venezia and Rolon are 
published by G. Schirmer, New York, 
who can give you additional information. 
—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. |} 





Mephisto Gets a Curious Compliment 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I cheerfully make remittance for the 
renewal of my subscription, for I do 
thoroughly enjoy reading your paper. 
Your democratic views and efforts with 
regard to music for the people make your 
paper so companionable whether we are 
music-wise or not. And would it be par- 
adoxical to say that “Mephisto’s Mus- 
ings” are entertaining Sunday reading 
and that I miss them immensely when 
the mail fails to bring them on Satur- 


day. With hearty wishes for your con- 
tinued success, 
Mrs. M. B. McCrREAry. 
Spartanburg, S. C., March 23, 1917. 


The American Composer 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


It was quite refreshing, after reading 
Mr. Gilbert’s views with regard to Amer- 
ican composers in your paper of the 17th 
a ee those of Mr. Goepp of Philadel- 
phia. 

Certainly the latier shows a much 
wider knowledge of American music than 
the former and is far more just. 

Yours truly, 
D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, March 19, 1917. 





Seeks Biographical Data 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Kindly give me the dates of birth and 
death of Brahms, Reger and Loewe; also 
the birth date of Richard Strauss. 

S. E. K. 

Scranton, Pa., March 10, 1916. 


[Brahms was b. May 7, 1833, d. April 
3, 1897; Reger, b. March 19, 1873, death 
announced May 12, 1916; Loewe, b. Nov. 
30, 1796, d. April 20, 1869; Strauss, b. 
at 11, 1864.—Editor, MusICcCAL AMER- 
ICA. 


“Musical America” Indorsed 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I think the following will interest your 
Mr. Freund. We were the honor guests 
in Los Angeles of the Dominant Club. 
The president, in the course of an ad- 
dress, mentioned MUSICAL AMERICA, say- 
ing many kind things about it and urged 
everyone to subscribe. She spoke this 
way in referring to some event which the 
paper had made known to her—hence 
her justified enthusiasm. 

Best regards from all the Zoellners. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH ZOELLNER, JR. 
En route, Logan, Utah, March 15, 1917. 


Good Cheer from Wyoming 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Inclose check for a year’s subscription 
to your excellent paper. One copy lost 
is a true loss and I would not be without 


it at double the cost. 


; REMO CORTESI. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Feb. 17, 1917. 








ELIZABETH 


DICKSON 


CONTRALTO 


Elizabeth Dickson, a_ skilled and 
pleasing interpreter of the ‘‘art song,”’ 
gave a highly agreeable matinee re- 
cital yesterday in Witherspoon Hall. 
A richly colored, well-controlled con- 
tralto voice and a finished technique 
made Miss Dickson’s singing a pleasure 
to hear. She left an impression of 
something in reserve, both in the mat- 
ter of vocal resources and mental 
equipment. 


The program gave the impression of 
having been chosen from a_ well- 
stocked repertory rather than. that of 
merely enough numbers to make up a 
recital. Her selections included sev- 
eral examples of lieder, several very 
smart modern. pieces, Schumann’s 
“Fraunliebe und Leben,’ and a group 
of three songs by Aurelio Giorni, the 
young Italian pianist. In the latter 
group the composer was at the piano, 
and the other numbers were sung with 
tactful and delightful assistance from 
Ellis Clark Hammann, 


Exclusive Management: 


DAVID DUBINSKY 
1925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Play the New Ferrata Compositions Thursday? 


Why not let your music dealer—or us—send copies to your home for examination? You can keep them a week or a 
month if you like before returning. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers, 11-15 UNION SQUARE WEST, N. *; &. 
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ROYAL OPERA 
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Chicago Opera Company Concert Bureau 
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MME. FARRAR PROVES 
HER AMERICANISM 


Soprano Sings National Anthem 
in Boston—Denies That She 
Is Germanophile 





BosTon, March 21.—All rumors to the 
effect that Geraldine Farrar was more 
German than American in her sympa- 
thies were denied by the soprano last 
night in word and act. At the Colonial 
Theater here, during an intermission of 
the photoplay, “Joan the Woman,” in 
which she appears on the screen, Mme. 
Farrar sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
from a box in which were Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Farrar. and Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
L, Lasky, who came from New York to 
witness the premiére of the film produc- 
tion in Boston. 

The singer received a rousing welcome 
when she entered the theater and made 


her way to the flag-decorated box. As 
the orchestra struck up the national an- 
them, Mme. Farrar removed a broad 
ribbon of the national colors from a bou- 
quet of flowers that she had received, and 
draping it about her, led the singing, 
amid wild cheers and applause. 

To rehearse the origin of the episode, 
Miss Farrar is supposed to have written 
a letter containing this sentence: 

“T am a Germanophile through and through. 


I am much too loyal to Germany to amuse 
the American people or oblige them.” 


“T am an American first, last and all 
the time,” the Boston Herald quotes her 
as saying during the intermission, “How 
that story started I do not know, but 
I do know that it is a base and cowardly 
lie. I am a Melrose girl, I am an Amer- 
ican and to America I owe all that I have. 
When this terrible lie was first published 
it was in a miserable sheet in London 
that has no decent standing in journal- 
ism. It was copied by a vaper on this 
side and the standing of the second jour- 
nal is not much better, I assure you. 

“I was stunned and hurt and decided 
at first not to say anything. But the 
story grew and grew. They said I had 
refused to sing the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ at a féte at the Century Theater 
when the facts were I was unable even 
to think of going to this entertainment, 
as I was to sing in ‘Thais’ the following 
night. Then, again, they said I had re- 
fused to get to my feet in a theater while 
the national anthem was being played. 
The fact is the orchestra was playing a 
medlty of patriotic airs and I was so 
busy talking with a friend I did not re- 
alize what was going on. 

“This has been a proud night for me, 
to be so close to my friends in Boston, 
sitting among them. And I hope they 
will get my message that I am loyal— 
although it is an outrage that any one 
should ever question it. 

“And if any one does question it,” con- 
cluded Miss Farrar, “I have an athletic 
husband and an athletic father. They 
will take care of that person.” 


At Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., 
the University Chorus, Ray W. Wingate, 
conductor, gave a program of glees in 
Agricultural Hall on Monday evening, 
March 12. 





STILLMAN KELLEY IN~ 


INDIANAPOLISCONCERT 


Program of His Works Given by 
Club—Mme. Zeisler Assists 
Chorus 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 23.—The 
Matinée Musicale program on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 21, was known as 
an “American composer’s day,” the 
works of Edgar Stillman Kelley being 
given, the composer and his wife ap- 
pearing on the program. This analysis 
of his orchestral works, “Aladdin” suite 
and “New England” symphony, with il- 
lustrations at two pianos by Mr. and 


Mrs. Kelley; “Israfel,” sung by Mrs. 
Helen Warrum-Chappell, and the Quin- 
tet, Op. 20, played by Ella Schroeder, 
Ruth Murphy, Bertha Schellschmidt, 
Adolph Schellschmidt and Adelaide Car- 
man, made up the program which was at 
once artistic and attractive, calling 
forth storms of applause from an audi- 
ence representative of the best mu- 
sicians of the city and from the State. 
The program was in charge of Bertha 
Schellschmidt, a member of the Western 
College faculty, Oxford, Ohio, of which 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley are also members. 
Mrs. Ella May Smith of Columbus was 
among the guests from out of town. 
The Mendelssohn Choir’s’ concert, 
given*on March 19 at Caleb Mill’s Hall, 
was enjoyed by a large audience, whose 
genuine pleasure and enthusiasm was 





shown in the tremendous ovations given 
the choir, the conductor, Percival Owen. 
and the soloist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler. The voices, carefully selected by 
Mr. Owen, are well balanced, and the 
singing, largely a cappella, were char- 
acterized by precision of attack, ex 
quisite shading and true intonation 
Mme. Zeisler played, as she always does, 
in a manner which leaves nothing to be 
desired. She added a half-dozen extras. 
The choral numbers requiring piano ac 
companiments were played by Mrs. Per 
cival Owen. 

A concert was given on March 18 at 
the Murat Theater by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler con- 
ductor. P. S. 





Caruso to Sing Three Arias on Pro- 
grams with Cincinnati Orchestra 


CINCINNATI, O., March 23.—Kline 
Roberts, manager of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has announced final 
arrangements for the tour of Enrico 
Caruso with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
under the direction of Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald. A tour of three concerts will be 
made, the first in Music Hall, Cincin- 
nati, on May 1; the second in the 
Terminal Building in Toledo, May 3, 
and the third in the new Scottish Rite 
Mosque in Pittsburgh, May 5. Follow- 
ing the Overture to “Wilhelm Tell,” 
Caruso -will sing “O Paridiso”’ from 
“T,’Africaine.” After the Second “Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise” of Liszt Caruso will 
give “Una Furtiva Lagrima” of Doni- 
zetti. The Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven will be played by the orchestra, 
and Caruso will close the program with 
the “Ridi Pagliacci” of ee 
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_ There is something subtly pleasing in Mr. Cooper’s play- 
ing and there is something at once scholarly and sensitive 
in him.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


That the pianist has a musical touch and always pro- 
duces rich and beautiful tones was very evident in all of 
his performance.—Boston Evening Record. 


He plays with beauty of touch and with great clarity, 
with artistic sincerity and intelligent grasp of his music.— 


Mr. Cooper demonstrated that he is a pianist of parts.— 
Felix Borowski mm Chicago Herald. 
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STAATS-ZEITUNG— 

At the Illinois Theater yesterday the 
many hearers of Edna de Lima found 
great. pleasure in her artistic perform- 
ance. The artist is excellently equipped 
vocally and handles her sympathetic and 
beautiful organ in a way which proves 
careful and intelligent schooling. On an 
equal height with her vocal excellence 
stands her interpretative ability, which 
she had plenty of opportunity to disclose 
in her varied and very musical program. 


JOURNAL— 

Miss de Lima bears a name suggest- 
ing South American birth, looks very 
much like an Englishwoman, and sings 
English like a native of the United 
States. Like several other artists ap- 
pearing here this season, she advertises 
the fact that she has been a member of 
several European opera companies. Of 
all the various operatic refugees, she 1s 
by far the most attractive in her singing. 
Miss de Lima displayed a soprano voice 
of lovely, smooth, even quality, which 
she handled very well, and Miss Ballard 
played accompaniments with quite ex- 
traordinary charm. They are both mu- 
sicians of talent, training and discretion. 

The program was cut entirely on the 
conventional pattern, a group of old 
Italian and old English, to be followed 
by one of German lieder, another of 
French, and a third of American. Many 
have done the same, but few have done 
it so well, Miss de Lima’s voice is not 
of the greatest weight, but it is of beau- 
tiful quality, suggesting the best of both 
Helen Stanley and Marcella Craft, and 
with an individuality that is all her own 
and not in the least like either. Of the 
songs heard, I select for special com- 
mendation Handel’s “O Sleep,” Durante’s 
“Danza, danza,” $and Schumann's 
“Fruehlingsnacht.” 


Edna de Lima 


SOPRANO 


SCORES SUCCESS IN CHICAGO 
RECITAL DEBUT, MAR. 18, 1917 


TRIBUNE— 

Madame de Lima, introduced as one 
with a career in London and Vienna 
opera, was eager, earnest, and so far as 
her inscrutable first audience seemed to 
indicate, She exposed a 
voice, pleasant and warm, and ingrati- 
ating in songs like Debussy’s familiar 
“Les Cloches” and “Fantoches” and ina 
little thing, a “musette,” by 
She sang these three with dis- 
economy—suavely 


successful. 


quaint 
Perilhon. 
creet, self-conscious 
enough, and with breadth, as if she had 
absorbed the Sembrich knack. 


NEWS— 

Edna de Lima, soprano, late of Covent 
Garden and Vienna, was introduced to 
the Chicago public at the Illinois Theater 
yesterday afternoon. Her abilities in- 
clude most prominently a presentation 
of dramatic values by modulation of 
vocal tone and volume. In this, the 
principal requirement of the concert 
stage, Mme. de Lima is skilled. Her 
voice, youthful and carrying well, though 
not of great volume, possesses pleasing 
quality and remains true to pitch. 


AMERICAN— 

In her French group the charming 
and sympathetic soprano found an ex- 
cellent medium for the display of a voice 
of delightful quality which carries well 
and is handled with discretion. The two 
Debussy songs were very well done, and 
Miss Erin Ballard at the piano deserves 
special mention for her brilliant per- 
formance of the piano part of “Fan- 
toches,”” which was encored. 
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VOCAL TEACHER HAD BRILLIANT 


CAREER AS A CHORAL CONDUCTOR 





Clara Novello Davies Earned 
Praise in Three Lands—A 
Queen’s Tribute 


EW persons in America associate 
Mme. Clara Novello Davies, the 
prominent vocal teacher, with the art of 
conducting. Her first experience of “con- 
ducting” was at the age of four, when 
she had a choir of thirty dolls, which 
she directed in imitation of her father, 
who was a prominent conductor in those 


days. 

“My first success in this field was at 
St. James Hall, London,” remarked 
Mme. Davies recently. ‘There I directed 
a chorus of 250 voices, accompanied by 
eight pianos and an organ. Paderewski 
was among the audience. I was applaud- 
ed generously and this, combined with 


the appreciative press comments, heart- 
ened me sufficiently to make me go on 
with this work. My first ambitious en- 
deavor was to bring sixty girls to com- 
pete at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
where my singers carried off the choral 
honors, besides the soprano and con- 
tralto solo prizes. 


Toured This Country 


“This victory resulted in many offers 
to tour the States, one of which I ac- 
cepted. This tour proved an unusual 
suecess. The choir was composed wholly 
of experienced artists trained by me. 
Thus I was able to change the soloists 
at these concerts nightly. This proved 
a great attraction. 

“Upon my return to England I was 
commanded by Queen Victoria to give a 
concert at Osborn Castle. After the per- 
formance of Lassen’s “Spanish Gypsy” 
Her Majesty took my hand and praised 
me warmly. After a supper, which was 
served for us in the Council Chamber, 
we were conveyed to the ship by car- 
riages from the royal stables. On the 
following morning I received three tele- 
grams from Her Majesty regarding our 
safe return, giving the royal patron- 
age and inquiring for the address 
of my Welsh home. Then, within a 
few days, came a pendant bearing Her 





Mme. Clara Novello Davies, Prominent 
Vocal Teacher 


Majesty’s monogram and crown in jewels. 

“Some few months later I paid a 
return visit to America and was again 
gratified at the success which attended 
it. 

“Upon returning to London I was in- 
vited to take my singers to the Paris 
Exposition, where I conducted 250 voices 
before a committee of the greatest musi- 
cians of France. Among these was 
Saint-Saéns, who before the vast audi- 
ence placed on my head a wreath of gold 
laurel leaves. I also received a Sévres 
china bowl from the French people and 
an enthusiastic letter from the head of 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

“Following this came active days in 
England. I and my singers appeared 
at the Patti concerts in Albert Hall and 
at various other important musical hap- 
penings. Finally I devoted my energies 
to individual voice training.” 





Day Returns from Tour of 
Indiana Cities 


Louise 


Louise Day, the lyric soprano, returned 
last week from a tour of Indiana cities. 
In Indianapolis she gave a program be- 
fore the Women Musicians’ Club in Hol- 
lenbeck Hall. The particularly happy 
arrangement of her program was the 
subject of favorable comment. She 
opened with a group of Schumann, Han- 
del and Brahms numbers and followed 
with old English, German and Irish folk- 
songs. The closing groups included 
French songs and numbers by American 
composers. Costume recitals were given 
by Miss Day in Alexandria, Edenburg 
and Bloomington in the same State. On 
these occasions she gave groups of Ger- 
man folk-songs, old English melodies and 
Irish country songs, changing her cos- 
tume for each group. 


Miss Day will* 


sing the soprano solo part in “Daughter 
of Jairus,” to be given by the Oratorio 
Society of Grace Church, Utica, N. Y., 
April 15. Later in the season she will 
give recitals in Anderson, Ind., and 
Charleston, III. 





Witherspoon and Hinkle Offer Novelties 
in First Joint Recital 


The first joint New York recital of 
Herbert Witherspoon and Mrs. Wither- 
spoon (Florence Hinkle) will be given on 
April 7 at Carnegie Hall. The program 
promised is an interesting one, being ar- 
ranged in four groups, headed “Classical 
Songs,” “Modern Songs,” “Songs in Eng- 
lish” and “Duets.” Many songs will be 
given for the first time in public, among 
which are a duet, arranged for Mr. and 
Mrs. Witherspoon, “Minuetta” of Boun- 
oncini-Floridia; “Un ramo di Rosa,” by 
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Bas” of Fourdrain, “Cam- 
pagne a vespero,” Morpurgo; “The 
Singer,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘Apaise- 
ment,” Rabey; “Pamfilo’s Song,” Fior- 
idia; “All in a Garden Green,” Lidgey, 
and Woodman’s “Love in My Heart.” 


Billi; “La 


DE RESZKE SENDS GREETINGS 





Tenor Writes to Seagle That His 
Brother Is Recovering Health in Poland 


Mrs. Oscar Seagle, wife of the gifted 
American baritone, received a communi- 
cation a few days ago from Jean de 
Reszke, telling of conditions in Paris 
at the present time and also setting at 
rest the rumors regarding the where- 
abouts of his brother, Edouard. It had 
been reported that Edouard de Reszke 
was dead or was somewhere in Poland 
under miserable conditions. Mr. Seagle 
studied with Jean de Reszke for several 
years and was for a number of years 
his assistant at the studio. The letter 
reads in part as follows: 

“We live, my wife and myself, only 
for news from the front of our dear, 
brave boy. The winter is so severe and 
it is heartbreaking to see the soldiers 
in the trenches shivering with cold, and 
with frozen feet. ; 

“My brother, Edouard, is better, thank 
God, but he has been very ill for two 
years. His daughters are with him in 
the country. News is rare and corre- 
spondence difficult. 

“Seagle will render me a great serv- 
ice if he will thank for me all the 
dear pupils who have written me with 
so much appreciation. 

“T see that the artistic movement in 
America is prodigious, and that my dear 
trio, Her. Jerson, Krehbiel and Finck, are 
always tl.e great masters of the critics. 
I send them my grateful remembrance.” 





Gideon Lectures, Plays and Directs in 
Half Dozen Cities Within Week 


Boston, March 10.—The second week 
in March had not days enough for the 
activities of Henry Gideon. On Wednes- 
day morning he lectured before the Lynn 
Iederated Women’s Clubs on “Sym- 
phonic Form,” assisted by Mrs. Herbert 
Smith, pianist. The same afternoon he 
spoke at the home of Mrs. Nathaniel 
Breed of Lynn, on “The Cultivation of 
Musical Taste in the Home.” On Fri- 
day he gave his final opera talk at Clark 
College, on “French Opera Since Faust.” 
On Sunday he and Mrs. Gideon gave 
their folk program before the Art So- 
ciety in Worcester and the same evening 
Mr. Gideon directed his community 
chorus at the Union Park Forum. On 
Monday night Mr. and Mrs. Gideon gave 
an elaborate program of folk-songs in 
New Haven (a return engagement) and 
on Tuesday afternoon their “Folk Song 


and Art Song” before the Woman’s Club. 


of Lawrence, Mass. In addition to these 
special engagements Mr. Gideon fulfilled 
his regular obligations as vocal coach 
and as organist and choirmaster of Tem- 
ple Israel, Boston. 


Joseph Deniau in Organ Recital 


Joseph Deniau, the French organist 
of the St. Esprit Church, New York, 
gave a recital at his church on March 
18. His program comprised a Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue, a Chopin Nocturne, the 
Andante from Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, a Boellmann Offertoire, a 
Berceuse by Saint-Saéns, an Intermezzo 
by John, the Adagio Cantabile from 
Mendelssohn’s Third Symphony and the 
Finale from Bach’s Third Concerto. Mr. 
Deniau performed this program ably, 
interpreting both the classic and modern 
arene with understanding and sympa- 
thy. 





Music and Lecture for Eclectic Club 


The Eclectic Club enjoyed an attrac- 
tive program on March 14 in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Participants were Evelyn 
Herbert, soprano; Laura Sedgwick Col- 
lins, who discussed current musical 
events; Edwina Behre, pianist, and Ar- 
thur Farwell, who addressed the assem- 
blage on community music. Miss Her- 
bert, who is a pupil of Mme. Ciaparelli- 
Viafora, won sustained applause in two 
groups and Miss Behre also won favor. 
Corinne Wolenstein accompanied. 





Claudia Muzio has been engaged by 
Walter Damrosch for two concerts with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra next 
season, on Nov. 10 and 11. 
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$16,000 STRADIVARIUS 
FOR ELIAS BREESKIN 
FROM PATRON OF ART 
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Elias Breeskin (Left) with Stradivarius 
Given Him by Edward Schaefer 
(Right) 


A young Polish violinist, who came to 
this country eight years ago, poor and 
unbefriended, forced to work in a gro- 
cery store to enable him to pay for his 
studies, awoke one day last week to find 
himself the owner of a Stradivarius vio- 
lin. Elias Breeskin was the fortunate 
lad and Edward Schaefer, a wealthy 
art patron and member of the Stock 
Exchange, the donor. 

A $16,000 Stradivarius violin of 1708 
and an $850 Tourte bow constitute the 
gift of the generous patron, who pur- 
chased the violin and bow from the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. Mr. 
Schaefer, who is an Austrian violinist 
and a great music-lover, became inter- 
ested in the boy and agreed to undertake 
his musical education. Breeskin became 
a pupil of Franz Kneisel, under whose 
guidance he completed his studies. 

Young Breeskin has studied the violin 
at the Conservatory in Cracow, Poland, 
and came to this country eight years 
ago. He studied for a time at the Pea- 
body Institute in Baltimore. His first 
public appearance in New York took 
place a month ago at A®olian Hall. 

In a letter to the New York Times of 
March 18, Mr. Breeskin acknowledged 
a debt of gratitude to Frank Damrosch, 
director of the Institute of Musical Art, 
where Mr. Breeskin received his entire 
musical education as a free scholarship 
student. In addition, the young violinist 
says he received financial assistance from 
Mr. Damrosch to enable him to assist his 
parents without interrupting his studies. 





Evelyn Hopper will have the direction 
of the tours of Kemp Stillings, the young 
Boston violinist, who has the distinc- 
tion of being the first American pupil 
of Auer. Miss Stillings worked under 
the guidance of this master for eight un- 
interrupted years. 
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6¢¢' UMULATIVE HARMONY ’”’* is the 

stimulating title of a work by the 
San Francisco composer and theorist, 
William J. McCoy, which has been at- 
tracting much attention since its pub- 
lication recently. The author begins his 
preface with the thought that will strike 
everyone in this connection—why add 
another to the many available good text- 
books on harmony which now exist. Mr. 
McCoy answers his question to some ex- 
tent in his preface, but scarcely as well 
as in the work itself, where he gets down 
to the meat of the matter in a way that 
cannot be done in a few prefatory words. 
From an examination of this interesting 
book it would appear as if there were no 
existing work on harmony which at each 
stage of the way shows its application to 
the actual practice of composition in the 
manner done in this book, and therein 


probably lies its greatest value to the 
student. The achievement of this direct- 
ness does not in any sense mean that the 
author is impatient to show his readers 
the way to composition in a hasty man- 
ner which overlooks the necessary steps 
of harmonic knowledge. On the con- 
trary, the book is singularly complete in 
its review of the entire subject of har- 
mony, and is very lucid in its explana- 
tion of many points which have made 
difficulty for the student in the past. 

The first five chapters carry the pupil 
from notation through the inversion of 
triads, and the sixth takes him at once to 
the construction of melodies over accom- 
paniments. This is a very interesting 
chapter and stimulates the student at 
once in threading his melodic way among 
the possibilities of a given harmonic 
series. Quite apart from the achieve- 
ment of any result of lasting worth in 
actual composition by this method, the 
pupil is compelled to perceive at once 
many practical facts of composition 
which would be wholly overlooked if he 
were not put through this process. The 
pupil’s fancy is also spurred by numer- 
ous examples of the way in which “har- 
mony-book” chords may be broken up 
into artistic forms of accompaniment 
figures. 

The chapters on modulation are clear 
and succinct. Chapters thirteen to fif- 
teen are given to the harmonization of 
melodies and in these the student is again 
thrown back upon his musical instinct. 
The rules given by the author for the 
harmonization of melodies, and which 





*“CUMULATIVE HARMONY.’ By William J. 
McCoy. Published by Ginn & Company, 
Boston and New York. 
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appear so cramping to the emancipated 
composer, are fundamentally sound, and 
the practice of them must benefit any 
pupil who engages in it. These chapters 
are of special and even exciting interest 
in the way in which they continually 
bring newly learned harmonic points to 
bear upon the end to be accomplished, 
and in these chapters the title ‘“Cumu- 
lative Harmony,” which the author has 
given: his work, becomes particularly 
plain in its meaning. The seventeenth 
chapter, on melodic modulation, is elab- 
orate and important, and from here on 
the pupil is carried through all the risky 
and difficult matters of harmonic knowl- 
edge to the final chapter, Forty-three, 
which treats of sequences. The author 
seems to have left nothing unthought of 
and to have clarified and simplified many 
things that have been thought of and 
puzzled about before. He is very clear 
and definite in his own attitude to points 
which have been disputed in the past, 
and he wastes no time in idle discussion, 
but hastens always through his theory to 
the practical end in view. 

A valuable feature of the work is the 
indication, given by a diagonal line 
through the note, of every note not 
proper to the harmony in question. Pass- 
ing notes, appogiaturas, suspensions, etc., 
are thus instantly perceived. As in all 
works on harmony, one finds some state- 
ments that provoke argument, especially 
in such matters as the use of consecutive 
fifths and the nature of certain defini- 
tions. Mr. McCoy is certainly true to 
the practice and attitude of to-day when 
he says that “counterpoint is the art of 
combining separate melodies in such 
manner as to conform to the laws of har- 
mony.” As harmony and its laws were 
practically: unknown when counterpoint 
rose to its most elaborate’ development, 
this definition is one to make the heroes 
of the Netherland school turn over in 
their graves. 

There is a fine and distinguished con- 
servatism running through the author’s 
distinctly modern tendency, and it is a 
quality which is going to make for the 
permanent value of this work. The fol- 
lowing statement is recommended to the 
attention of Mr. Ornstein and his hyp- 
notic subjects: “Dissonances, even ex- 
tremely harsh ones, may appear singly, 
to be followed by a combination of more 
consonant intervals, but a series of ex- 
tremely dissonant chords in immediate 
succession should be avoided.” Mr. Mc- 
Coy has chosen his musical illustrations 
freely from all sources. He draws with 
equal readiness upon old masters and his 
contemporaries, with a strong leaning 
toward American composers. It would 
seem that there are scarcely any Ameri- 
can composers of importance whose 
works have not furnished musical illus- 
trations for “Cumulative Harmony,” and 
the illustrations are admirably chosen. 

Here is a harmony book by a musician 
much better known to the country in 
general as a composer than as a theorist, 
the fame of his “Hamadryads” and 
“Cave Man,” two of the greatest of the 
San Francisco Bohemian Club “Midsum- 
mer High Jinks,” having gone far and 
wide, and excerpts from these plays hav- 
ing been played in many places. Mr. 
McCoy has also completed an opera of 
large dimensions on the subject of Cleo- 
patra and called “Egypt.” In San Fran- 
cisco, where his work has much to do 
with the training of teachers of music 
for schools, his splendid equipment of 
theoretical knowledge is well known. 
The worth of the present book depends 
not on any special new analysis of long- 
bandied points of harmonic discussion, 
but on its whole attitude toward the 
needs of the student of composition, 
which is at once direct, refreshing and 
practical. It is a work that should come 
to very wide knowledge and use. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 


* * * 


RANSLATIONS of Romain Rolland’s 
writings on music have been slow in 
arriving, but the indications point to a 
remedy of this condition. Within the 
last year and a half there have been 
brought out English versions of his 


splendid “Musicians of omg ol and 
“Musicians of Yesterday,” as well as his 
superb study of Handel. There comes 
now his monograph on Beethoven} and 
we may, in all likelihood, soon expect 
his history of opera before Scarlatti. It 
seems to have required nothing less than 





+“BEETHOVEN.” By Romain Rolland. 
Translated by B. Constance Hull. Cloth, 244 
pp. Published by Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1917. 





a “Jean-Christophe” to reveal to Amer- 
lela how sound, original and erudite 
a musical philosopher and critic Rolland 
really is—the greatest of the day, we 
do not tire of repeating. 

The “Beethoven” is translated by B. 
Constance Hull—and excellently. Much 
even of the poetic flavor of the author’s 
style remains. The monograph itself will 
tell nothing of Beethoven that is not 
already common property. It is, in ef- 
fect, little more than a fairly brief bi- 
ography. But with what sympathy, with 
what insight into the deeps of Beetho- 
ven’s soul does Rolland recount his life, 
with how true a vision of all that the 
gospel of his creations reveal to those 
that have the spiritual eyes wherewithal] 
to see! 

The present volume contains besides 
Rolland’s work and the wonderfully elo- 
quent little preface thereto, an interest- 
ing introduction by Edward Carpenter. 
In the second part of the book are given 
the “Heiligenstadt Will,” a number of 
Beethoven’s letters and thoughts on mu- 
sic and brief technical surveys of the 
symphonies, piano sonatas, violin so- 
natas and quartets by the eminent Eng- 
lish theorist, A. Eaglefield Hull. These 
last are eminently in place and from the 
standpoint of many persons should add 
to the utility of the book. 

a we Be 
* * * 


COMMENT and criticism of pres- 
ent-day standards of music, en- 
titled “Delinquent Gods,” by Frank 
Fruttchey, has recently been published 


by the Conover Press, Detroit, Mich.} 
Without an introduction, the author 
plunges into his subject by asking a ques- 
tion and immediately following with the 
answer. There are 2800 questions and 
answers in the book, treating of values 
in music, the human organization, har- 
mony, appreciation, education, teaching, 


‘method, breathing, motion, speech, sing- 


ing, the pianist and the spirit of Amer- 
ica. 

In the opinion of Mr. Fruttchey, 
“striking the right note, singing the right 
note or speaking the right word” is not 
necessarily music. He believes that mu- 
sic is absolutely dependent upon the 
student’s ability to arouse what are com- 
monly termed the finer forces of human 
potentiality. 

Many of the questions and answers, 


especially those seeking to establish the 


difference between physical sound and 
tonality, are far above the comprehen- 
sion of even the most discerning reader. 
For example, the following, with which 
the book opens: 


Of what should music be an expression? 

Soul values. 

Why use such a term? 

Because, scientifically, it is correct. 

What is music? 

A game. 

A game of what? 

Inclusive Harmonics. 

Why Inclusive Harmonics? 

Because there are differing types of Har- 
monics. 

How many types are there? 

Two. 

What do they represent? 

Harmonies of physical sound and Har- 
monies of tonality. 

What then is the real determinate of 
music? 

Harmonic Orderliness. 


Throughout the book “harmonic order- 
liness” is emphasized, but there is no at- 
tempt made to remove the mystic veil 
that shrouds that term in a multitude of 
abstractions and generalities. The au- 
thor may have his subject .well in hand 
and may have a definite message to give, 
but the reader is discouraged after at- 





*“DELINQUENT Gops.” By Frank Frutt- 
chey. Published by the Conover Press, 
Detroit, Mich. 


tempting to decipher the first “7 sec 
B. 


tions. 
* * * 


RESENTED in concrete form and of 
unusual practical value is Agnes 
Moore Fryberger’s new book, “Listening 
Lessons in Music.”{ With a fund of 
actual experience as assistant supervisor 
of public school music in the Minneapolis 
schools, Mrs. Fryberger is well qualified 
to discuss the subject of music appre- 
ciation as it can be taught to the best 
advantage. 

The author has aimed to give a sys. 
tematic course of study for each grade, 
placing especial stress upon the value of 
the phonograph in the teaching of appre- 
ciation. In the selection of phonograph 
material, Mrs. Fryberger points out that 
every record should contain something 
which the child will comprehend without 
an explanation from the teacher and 
that every record should have musica] 
merit. The material of the book is 
classified according to the three psycho- 
logical stages of child development—the 
sensory, the associative and the adoles- 
cent period. For each period an outline 
is given, discussing the kinds of compo- 
sitions to be used, the psychology upon 
which such compositions are graded and 
the method of presenting each selection. 

The book is remarkably complete and 
easily understandable. Each point made 
can be practically applied. The appendix 
contains texts of songs, commentary on 
records and an index of records. Os- 
bourne McConathy, director of public 
school and community music and pro- 
fessor at Northwestern University, has 
written a splendid introduction. 

H. B. 
* * * 

N eloquent, simulating and timely 
little volume is H. S. Kirkland’s 
“Expression in Singing.”|| That it is 
difficult to treat so abstract a thesis from 
the practical standpoint goes without 
saying. Mr. Kirkland is therefore to be 
felicitated for presenting tersely and 
logically an admirable array of sugges- 
tive precepts. The author is a pupil ana 
disciple of Manuel Garcia, frdm whose 
“Art of Singing” he quotes frequently. 
Thoughtfully chosen quotations from 
various other reliable sources are pro- 

fusely interspersed. 

Mr. Kirkland’s principal premise is 
aptly summed up at the beginning of his 
fourth chapter: “The first requisite to 
clear communication is a clear conception 
of that which is to be expressed.” Fur- 
thermore: “Of equal importance is a 
thorough understanding and control of 
the tools and materials by which com- 
munication is effected.” He advises the 
student to “study speech as it changes 
with the ever-varying feelings of every- 
day life; just as the painter studies na- 
ture in her various forms and in her 
shifting lights and colors.” True, there 
is nothing novel in this counsel, but it is 
so sound, so vital that it cannot be too 
often brought home to the student. 

“Singing,” says Mr. Kirkland, “should 
be a demonstration of the singer’s abil- 
ity to conceive, understand and appre- 
ciate the mental processes of a particu- 
lar character; it should be a demonstra- 
tion of his ability to make his concep- 
tion of those processes clear to his hear- 
ers.” In another chapter dealing with 
“Quality” he states that “pure quality 
(of voice) should generally be used in 
singing, but the importance of impure 
quality for the manifestation of emo- 
tions demanding it (eagerness, surprise, 
apprehension, dread, terror, despair, 
etc.) should not be undervalued. The 
fact that these emotions do not occur fre- 
quently and are never long continued is 
not a reason for refusing them the cor- 
rect expression.’ B. R. 


By Agnes 





tLIsTENING LESSONS IN MusICc. | 
Moore Fryberger. Published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. 276 pp. Price $1.25. 


By H. S. Kirk- 


|| ‘*EXPRESSION IN SINGING.” 
Pp. 155. 


land. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Price, $1.00, net. 
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Mme. Brocks-Oetteking Aids Brooklyn 
Mannerchor 


Johanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, 
recently appeared with much success as 
soloist at the Silver Jubilee concert of 
the Brooklyn Germania Miannerchor, ac- 
companied by an orchestra made up 
mostly of members of the New York 
Symphony Society. Mme. Brocks-Oette- 
king gave the Johann Strauss “Frih- 
lingsstimmen” waltz song, followed by 
songs of Humperdinck, d’Albert and 
Loewe. The singer was much applauded 
for her splendid singing. This was Mme. 
Brocks-Oetteking’s twentieth concert this 
season and already she has been booked 
for considerably more of the balance of 


the season. 





Apollo Club of Fargo, N. D., Heard in 
Interesting Concert 


Farco, N. D., March 10.—The third 
concert of the second season of the Apollo 
Club, of which Franz Josef Sucher is 
conductor, enlisted the services of Louis 
Kreidler, baritone, at the Garrick The- 
ater, Fargo, on Feb. 23. Mr. Kreidler 
was heard in numbers by Wagner, 
Secchi, Speaks, Busch, Bizet, Coleridge- 
Taylor and others, and his singing was 
listened to with manifest pleasure by a 
large audience. The Apollo Club Chorus, 
directed by Mr. Sucher, sang in splendid 
fashion a program of noteworthy com- 
positions. The audience joined in the 
singing of “America” und “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 





Solo Violinist of Ballet Russe Returns 
After Twenty Weeks’ Tour 


Fredric Fradkin, the brilliant young 
violinist, returned to New York during 
the last week of February after com- 
pleting a twenty weeks’ season as solo 
violinist of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe 
on its second American tour. Mr. Frad- 
kin’s playing of the important solos in 
the several ballets performed by this 
organization won him warm praise in 
all the music centers visited. In New 
York this spring he will teach a limited 
number of pupils. Beginning next fall, 
he will be heard in the concert field 
throughout the country. 





Hurt in Taxi Accident, Grace Bonner 
Williams Gives Andover Recital 


Boston, March 10.—In journeying to 
Andover for her recent song recital there, 
Grace Bonner Williams, Boston soprano, 
met with a painful accident in a taxi- 
cab. While she was driving from her 
home in Taunton, Mass., to the railroad 
station, the taxicab struck a hole in the 
road and Mrs. Williams was thrown 
from. her seat. She struck her head 
against the top of the vehicle, making an 
ugly wound. However, she journeyed to 
Boston, and later went on to Andover 
and gave her recital. W. H. L. 





Community Singing Spreads in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., March 15.—The munic- 
ipal interest in community singing, which 
at first was limited to a center in Burnet 
Street School, has developed to such an 
extent that another center has _ been 
found possible in Hamburg Place School. 
Many other schools have a short period 
of community singing after the regular 
Board of Education free public lecture 
is over. 
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The Cleveland Musical Bureau 
Formed to Book Engage- 
ments for Gifted Musicians 
Residing in That City—Sing- 
ers of Experience in the List 
—A Gratifying Profession of 
‘Honesty in Advertising’ 


CTING on the very reasonable as- 

sumption that all the excellent con- 
cert artists in America have not been 
corralled by the New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston managers, the 
Cleveland Musical Bureau of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has lately been formed to arrange 
bookings for a group of musical artists 
who reside in that city. 

Cleveland, the home of pioneer efforts 
in the direction of municipal music, has 
for many years taken a leading position 
as a musical city. Besides its choral] 
societies and many important concert 
series, Cleveland has attracted to its 
home life a large number of extremely 
gifted musicians, many of them trained 
abroad or under the greatest teachers in 
this country, and many of them already 
recognized as thoroughly seasoned con- 
cert-givers. It is the laudable intention 
of the Cleveland Musical Bureau to place 
certain of these artists at the disposal of 
the musical societies and local managers 
in the large territory conveniently classi- 
fied as the Middle West. 


These are days of “honesty in adver- 
tising,” and to the Cleveland Musical Bu- 
reau belongs the distinction of being one 
of the first in its field to assert publicly 
its policy with regard to the exploitation 
and “selling” of its artists. In his fore- 
word Arthur B. Viall, manager of the 
oureau, declares: 


“We shall never send anyone to you 


who is out of voice or unable to do per- 
fectly the work for which he is engaged. 
The agency is going to be strictly honest 
with you. We shall never misrepresent 
or exaggerate and shall strive to keep 
the standard above what you anticipate.” 

From his offices in the Metropolitan 
Theater Building in Cleveland, Manager 
Viall provides the following account of 
the artists being presented by this bu- 
reau: 

“Francis J. Sadlier, bass-baritone, is 
an artist of the first rank, trained in 
Cleveland, New York and Berlin. He has 
sung with the English Grand Opera 
Company in this country and has had ap- 
pearances with the Royal Operas of Ber- 
lin and Hanover and with the Municipal 
Opera of Cologne and Magdeburg, Ger- 
many. He was formerly solo bass in the 
choir of Calvary M. E. Church, New 
York, is now solo bass of Epworth 
Memorial Church, Cleveland, and has ap- 
peared throughout the country with ora- 
torio societies and musical clubs. 

“Grace Benson, mezzo-soprano, is a 
woman of exceptional appearance and 
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Artists Presented by the Cleveland Musical Bureau: No. 
Bass-baritone; No. 2—Kathryn Guarnieri, 





1—Francis J. Sadlier, 


Soprano; No. 3—Grace Benson, 


Mezzo-soprano; No. 4—George H. Jones, Tenor; No. 5—Paul and Dora Flood, 
Baritone and Pianist; No. 6—Doris Stadden Kaser, Contralto. 


the possessor of a beautiful voice. She 
was trained by Cleveland and New York 
teachers. This young singer, while still 
comparatively unknown, is a fine musi- 
cian, always dependable, who sings 
equally well the contralto oratorio rdles 
and the higher operatic arias. Her 
French and German diction are as good 
as her English. 

“Doris Stadden Kaser is solo contralto 
of the choir of Epworth Memorial 
Church, Cleveland, and an American 
product, trained in Cleveland and New 
York. Mrs. Kaser’s voice is a real con- 
tralto, and yet one that has a remark- 
ably high range. As an interpreter of 
oratorio rdéles, Mrs. Kaser is_ pre- 
eminent, and her work in song recital is 
also of a high order. 

“Paul T. Flood, baritone, and Dora 
Flick Flood, pianist, are recitalists of the 
first rank. Mrs. Flood is a pianist with a 
brilliant technique, a fine, warm tone and 
exquisite taste. Besides this, she is a 
thoroughly schooled. musician, as is evi- 
denced by her fine accompaniments and 
ensemble playing. She was a pupil of 
Albert Sangster, Cleveland, and later of 
Sigismund Stojowski, New York. Mr. 
Flood received his training under Oscar 
Saenger. His voice is a lyric baritone of 
splendid quality and ideally adapted, in 
flexibility and poise, to meet the demands 
of the recital platform. He has an un- 
usual command of languages and his 
singing of modern -French songs is 
worthy of special mention. 

“Kathryn Guarnieri, an American so- 
prano, was born of Italian parents. Her 
education has been acquired under Mme. 
Enrichetta Lupy-Bosisio, Genoa, Italy, 
and Oscar Saenger, New York. Her 
voice is a lovely soprano of unusual 
range and with a technic developed ex- 
ceptionally for coloratura arias. She 
has been a very positive success wher- 
ever she has appeared. She is a tireless 
worker and is continually adding new 
items to her already large repertoire, and 
her programs are always presented with 
a style and finish that are really de- 
lightful. 


Cecil FANNING 


Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 
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“And last, but not least, is George H. 
Jones, a real tenor and a real singer; his 
early training having been acquired in 
Youngstown and Cleveland and supple- 
mented by study in New York under the 
late Walter Hall.” 





Fritzi Scheff, the prima donna, will 
shortly appear in a revue named es- 
pecially for her, “The Fritzi Scheff Re- 
vue,” now in rehearsal under the man- 
agement of Paul Salvin. The production 
will be made at the Palais Royal, Broad- 
way and Forty-eighth Street. 


ENRICO 


ARENSEN 


Distinguished 
European Tenor 





Triumphs In his New York debut as 
Don José in **Carmen” 





nounced by public and press. 





His success was instantly pro- | 





The New York ‘‘Globe’’ of Feb. 6, 1917, 
said: 


“André Enrico Arensen, a Russian tenor 
who was singing at the Charlottenburg Opera 
House (whence Melanie Kurt came to us) at 
the outbreak of the war, revealed a vigorous 
and resonant voice and filled the requirements 
of Don José in a wholly professional manner. 
The ‘‘flower song’’ he sang with admirable 
tone and style, stirring the audience to hearty 
applause.’’ 
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104 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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“AFTER SORROW’S NIGHT,” ‘Music, 
When Sweet Voices Die.’’ By Henry Hol- 
den Huss, Op. 28, Nos. 1 and 2. (G. 


Schirmer.) 


It is some time since we have had new 
songs from the pen of this distinguished 
composer. Mr. Huss is a busy worker 
in America’s music, but he labors so 
arduously with his pianoforte teaching 
in season that little time is left him for 
composition until the vacation months 
come around. Those who know his music 
deplore the fact that he is not able to 
give himself wholly to creative work. 
For he is one of the best of all native 
composers. 

Richard Watson Gilder—a poet for 
whose works Mr. Huss has shown an es- 
peciai liking—is at his best in “After Sor- 
row’s Night,” and Mr. Huss has matched 
him. A song of modern stripe, in which 
the piano and voice are treated as com- 
plements of each other, this is a mighty 
and powerful essay. Mr. Huss’s har- 
monization, subtle, rich and colorful, is 
fascinating. More than that, in addi- 
tion to all its individual features, it is 
solid. One feels in it the learning of the 
composer, not at all in an academic way, 


however—Mr. Huss’s music is never 
academic, we are happy to add—but one 
appieciates the value of the years spent 
by Mr. Huss in Munich under the great 
Josef Rheinberger, the teacher of so 
many of our best composers. There is a 
big climax in this song, a stunning op- 
portunity for the singer. It is for a 
medium voice. It is dedicated to Oscar 
Seagle, who has already sung it in his 
recitals. 

Mr. Huss has made the loveliest setting 
of Shelley’s famous lines, “Music, When 
Soft Voices Die,” for a solo voice that 
we have thus far seen. There is a choral 
setting for six voices, unaccompanied, by 
Granville Bantock, that stands just as 
high in its field. 

There seems to be an error in the text 
as used by Mr. Huss. The first line Mr. 
Huss quotes, “Music, when sweet voices 
die.” We find this incorrect. The ad- 
jective is “soft,” not “sweet.” This is a de- 


tail and can easily be adjusted in the next 
edition. The setting is surprisingly lovely. 
There is a feeling of “ninths” in it, Mr. 
Huss having created a peaceful and 
serene atmosphere with the very ma- 
terials so often employed for passionate 
utterances. There are gently swaying 
triplets in the accompaniment; the voice 
part murmurs dolcissimo, again couched 
in telling accents. The melody suggests 
lavender and old lace. What could be 
more appropriate here to bring about 
the feeling of the lines: 


“And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.”’ 


And Mr. Huss has succeeded in doing 
something that composers before him 
have so often failed in; that is, in the 
repeating of the text. Of course, he 
does not do so in the first stanza, but 
the closing lines, just quoted, he restates 
a number of times and, instead of weak- 
ening, heightens his effect. It is a mem- 
orable song and one that should be highly 
prized for recital purposes. It is in- 
scribed to Alma Gluck. 


* * * 


NEW PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S AND 
MEN’S VOICES. (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Victor Harris gives us sterling ar- 
rangements for three-part women’s 
voices of Liszt’s “O, Quand je dors!” 
translated “O, in My Dreams”; Molloy’s 
“Kerry Dance,” Perilhou’s “The Virgin 
at the Manger” and Horn’s “I’ve Been 
Roaming.” They are exquisitely made, 
with that regard for nuance and that 
appreciation of choral color which have 
made Mr. Harris an authority on music 
for women’s voices. 

There is a good arrangement, by N. 
Clifford Page, for two-part women’s 
voices of the hackneyed Offenbach “Beau- 
teous Night, O Night of Love” from the 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” G. Marschal- 
Loepke contributes to the three-part 
women’s voice issues a graceful “Sum- 
mer Is Here Again,” in her characteristic 
and individual manner; Fay Foster has 
made a delightful chorus of her already 
issued solo song, “Sing a Song of Roses,” 
and Lucien G. Chaffin has arranged the 
old English “Pretty Polly Oliver” in the 
best Chaffinesque mannere—a manner of 
which we approve highly. A single issue 
for four-part chorus is Sydney Thom- 
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son’s “There Is Sweet Music Here That 
Softer Falls.” In many ways this piece, 
the first we have seen by this composer, 
is a rare one, the composer having 
handled his voices in an almost orchestral 
style, achieving an altogether praise- 
worthy effect. It is not easy to sing. 
For chorus of men’s voices there is a 
good number in light vein called “Field 
Song,” by Frank E. Ward, and also 
Homer B. Hatch’s clever “The Owl,” the 
last named for unaccompanied chorus. 


* * * 


“| GAZE INTO YOUR EYES.” By Hague 
Kinsey. (Musicians’ Publishing Co.) 


A slight song is this one, melodious, 
though the flow of the melody is inter- 
rupted too often. There is such a thing 
as having too much variety of rhythm in 
a short song, and this one suffers from 
just that. 1t,is for a high voice. 


* * * 


“NIGHT IN VENICE,” “At Twilight.” By 
Gertrude Ross. ‘Regret,’ “Illusion.” By 
Riccardo Lucchesi. (R. W. Heffelfinger.) 


Mrs. Ross’s songs reveal her facile 
melodic gift, “Night in Venice,” a bar- 
carolle, being one of the most spontane- 
ous things we have seen of hers. It is a 
lovely song. We find in it a few meas- 
ures that suggest a barcarolle by an- 
other American woman, Harriet Ware’s 
very popular “Boat Song.” There is a 
good deal, too, in “At Twilight,” to a 
poem by Corinne B. Dodge. It is inter- 
esting to note that the text of “Night in 
Venice” is by Mrs. Ross. These songs 
are issued in keys for high and low 
voice. 

The Lucchesi songs seem to Ye the 
work of a composer whose conceptions 
were excellent, but who lost his grip in 
carrying them out. . “Regret” is assured- 
ly a fine enough idea, but the song lacks 
coherence; it stops somewhere in the 
middle and the sequence is not again 
established. Maestro Lucchesi’s sense of 
a piano part for a song for a solo voice 
is far from the beaten track. We might 
add, too far. ; 

We do not say that these Lucchesi 
songs are without merit, but we feel that 
they are not concert songs that will be 
received by audiences with any kind of 
approval. In “Illusion,” as in “Regret” 
the composer begins with a distinct melo- 
dic idea, but his operatic Piu Mosso, with 
its text badly wedded to the music— 
there is a dotted eighth note with a hold 
over it on the preposition “on!”—spoils 
the quality of the opening measures. 
Both keys are issued for these songs. 


* * * 


THREE SCOTCH POEMS. ‘“Dinna Ask Me,” 
“Auld Daddy Darkness,’’ ‘‘Cuddie Doon.” 
By Sidney Homer, Op. 33. (G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Homer’s output is scant these days 
and we are surprised at what he has just 
issued. The poems are by Scottish poets 
—John Dunlop (1755-1820), James Fer- 
gusson (1808-1886) and Alexander An- 
derson (1845-1900)—and right charming 
ones, too. Mr. Homer’s music is agree- 
able, if not distinguished. We can see 
great popularity for “Dinna Ask Me,” 
especially if it is sung by Alma Gluck, 
to whom it is dedicated. Mme. Gluck 
could score another “My Laddie” hit 
with it! This “Dinna Ask Me” is rhyth- 
mically modelled on “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye”—there is no attempt to conceal it. 
Musically, “Auld Daddy Darkness” in- 
terests us most. The accompaniment is 
fashioned with taste and skill. These 
last two songs are dedicated “To the 
bairnies,” apparently the Homer chil- 
dren—a pleasant domestic touch, to be 


sure! 
a ok * 


“PAMFILO’S SONG,” “‘The Nun.” By Pietro 
Floridia, Op. 35. (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


We are glad that Mr. Floridia made 
the setting of “Pamfilo’s Song”; it is 
the text from the eighth day of Boc- 
caccio’s “Decameron,” rendered into 
English by none other than David Bis- 

ham. Few understand the ‘spirit of 

occaccio. Mr. Floridia has set it in 
the manner of its time, with an accom- 
paniment for the piano, suggesting the 
lute. The composer explains in a foot- 
note how to get the various kinds of 
arpeggiato to suggest the character of 
the lute. The voice part is a free melody 
and wonderfully handled, absolutely in 
the archaic manner. The song is pub- 
lished for high and medium voices. 

“The Nun,” to Leigh Hunt’s clever 
poem, is an art-song of high type. Mr. 
Floridia has a keen’ understanding of 
English poetry and he has gotten the in- 
ner meaning of this poem remarkably. 
Some would simply consider the poem 
humorous; it is, however, more than 
that, it is mock-serious, a quality not 
easy to reveal in the music. Mr. Flor- 
idia is entirely successful; he has writ- 
ten a really distinguished song. It is 





dedicated to Herbert Witherspoon. There 
are editions for high and low voice. 


e's, * 
LARGO (Bach), ‘“‘Liebestrdume, No. 3’’ 
(Liszt). Transcribed by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. (H. W. Gray Co.) 


We are very grateful to Mr. Nevin 
for having paused in his work in original 
composition long enough to make so good 
a transcription for the organ of the 
sublime Largo from Bach’s Concerto for 
two violins. In the whole literature of 
music we know of nothing more stupen- 
dous than this movement. In arranging 
it for the organ Mr. Nevin has dis- 
charged his duties as transcriber with 
honor. 

Our happiness would have been more 
complete were this wonderful Bach piece 
not presented to us accompanied by 
Liszt’s “Liebestraume,” beloved: of senti- 
mental swains and boarding-school maid- 
ens. How they dote on this syrup! And 
we have always maintained that it was 
bad enough that it held its place in piano 
study, because of its good piano quality 
from a teaching standpoint. We hardiy 
thought that it would be added to the 
literature of the organ! Now that it is, 
it will probably quickly take the place 
of such gems as Mr. Lemare’s Andantino, 
the Spinney Berceuse, the Batiste Com- 
munion in G and other abominations of 
the organ recital program. Mr. Nevin 
has transcribed it well. But why tran- 
scribe it? 

* * * 
GAVOTTE, Minuet, Polonaise, Album Leaf, 

Idyl, Concert Waltz. By Howard R. 

Thatcher. (G. Fred Kranz Music Co.) 


In this set of six pieces for the piano, 
Mr. Thatcher has worked in accepted 
forms, composing examples of a number 
of standard dance-forms, that will have 
an especial interest for lovers of modern 
music. Mr. Thatcher is up to date; he 


- has no use apparently for the harmonies 


of the old masters when it comes to writ- 
ing music in 1917. For which we do 
not blame him. He has been pouring 
new wine into old bottles in his Gavotte 
and Minuet, which are of ultra-modern 
stripe. The writer of these lines has 
seen no essays in these forms that are 
more modern—and he examines a goodly 
amount of music each year! We like 
the Minuet and the Gavotte very much; 
and the Album Leaf is a gem. 

On more elaborate lines are the Pol- 
onaise, a big work in C minor, vigorous 
in idea and in execution, and the Concert 
Waltz, a taxing composition; these two 
can be performed only by highly skilled 
concert players. Radical as the pieces 
are harmonically, they are developed as 
carefully and with as solid a musician- 
ship as could be found in a reactionary 
group of compositions. 

Mr. Thatcher is a fine musician and 
writes with a complete command of his 
materials. There will be those who ob- 
ject to as modern an harmonic scheme 
as Mr. Thatcher employs in his Gavotte 
and Minuet; they will maintain that 
pieces in these forms should be compara- 
tively simple in harmonic structure. But 
we hold that a closer study of Mr. 
Thatcher’s music will reveal to them the 
seriousness of his musicianship and en- 
able them to view his work with sym- 
pathy. Well written for the instrument, 
the pieces should be taken up by concert 
pianists who seek modern ——, a 
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Gifted Soloists Collaborate in Worthy 
Brooklyn Concert 


Mme. Buckhout, soprano; Christine 
Levin, contralto; Vladimir Dubinsky, 
‘cellist, and Frederic Martin, basso, gave 
the third artist concert in the educa- 
tional series arranged by the Kellerman 
Institute of Musical Art, on the evening 
of March 13 at the Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn. The program was de- 
cidedly interesting, including among 
standard songs, arias and instrumental 
solos several American songs by Cad- 
man, Dunn, Marion Bauer, Spross and 
Ward- Stephens. Mr. Martin sang Cad- 
man’s cycle, “From Wigwam and 
Tepee,” in stirring fashion and the other 
artists won well deserved plaudits in at- 
tractive groups of pieces. Lawrence 
Munson, director of the institute, was the 
accompanist. 





National Association of Organists in 
Annual Spring Festival 


The annual Spring festival service of 
the National Association of Organists 
took place at the Clinton Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, on March 13, 
when a number ‘of well-known organists 
of this borough gave a program embrac- 
ing the church music of various de- 
nominations that was of pronounced 
artistic value. Those participating were 
George Arthur Wilson, Emanual 
Schmauk, Carl Schmidt, Charles Mac- 
Michael, "Herbert Stavely Sammond and 
Dr. John Hyatt Brewer. ae eee 





Helen Fish Gives “Chansons en Cos- 
tume” Recital at Rockford, IIl. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., March 6.—Maude Fen- 
lon Bollman presented Helen Patrick 
Fish, mezzo-soprano, in an evening of 
“Chansons en Costume,” Feb. 26, at 
Schumann Recital Rooms, Rockford. 
The program included old French songs 
from the thirteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies and the assisting artist was Harry 
R. Bowley of Belvidere, tenor. Hazel 
Hicks Heiliger and Mrs. H. R. Bowley 
were the accompanists. H. F. 





How It Works Out 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have talked many times since Mr. 
Freund’s wonderful visit to our town of 
the good results his many_ interesting 
talks are already bringing. He is doing 
a great philanthropic work. His name 
will receive its just place in the musical 
history of the country. 

Cordially, 
May SILVA TEASDALE. 

Savannah, Ga., March 6, 1917. 
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4000 Fresno Tots Hear a Real Princess 

























Princess Tsianina Singing for the Little Guests of the Fresno (Cal.) Musical Club, in the Municipal Auditorium. The Pian- 
The Fine Civic Organ Recently Installed Is Seen Above, on the Right. 
the Great Audience Is Shown. The Insert Shows the Soloist with Bell T. Ritchie, President of the Club 


ist Is Mrs. Hennion Robinson. 


RESNO, CAL., March 15.—The Fres- 

no Musical Club gave a free con- 

cert on Monday for 4000 children, in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The 1200 mem- 


bers of the club relinquished their privi- 
lege of attending in order to accommo- 
date the children. Princess Tsianina 


ie 


pnvware seal 








gave a program of great worth and 
beauty, in her inimitable style. 

Louis Graveure’s recital before a bril- 
liant audience of the Musical Club on 
Tuesday evening was an event of impor- 
tance. No finer singer has been heard 
here. Pure beauty of tone and a su- 
preme artistry marked his recital. 
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Only Part of 






One of the most enthusiastic audiences 
of the season greeted Muratore and 
Cavalieri at the White Theater recently. 
They gave of the best of their art, and 
spontaneous applause and many recalls 
were the evidences of appreciation. Two 
piano numbers by Jacques Pintel were 
given with marked brilliance. M. H. 














WILLIAM SIMMONS IN 
POUGHKEEPSIE CONCERT 


Noted Baritone Sings in Fine Style with 
St. Cecilia Society at the Vas- 
sar Institute 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 15.— 
With William Simmons, the New York 
baritone, as soloist, the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety, Charles M. Eastmead, conductor, 
gave a splendid concert at Vassar Insti- 
tute last evening. 

Mr. Simmons scored with his audience 
in his very first group, singing Haydn’s 
“She Never Told Her Love” and the 
recitative and air, “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves,” of Handel, which he deliv- 
ered with classic style and nobility of 
sentiment. Songs of Wolf and Sinding, 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci” and an Eng- 
lish group of Nevin, F. Morris Class and 
Lohr, brought him rounds of applause 





for his artistic singing and he was called 
upon to add extra numbers. His suc- 
cess was complete. 

The chorus, under Mr. Eastmead’s 
baton, sang in admirable style part-songs 
by Woodman, Marschal-Loepke, Huhn, 
Salter, Wilson, Harker and Romberg- 
Borch. Alberta F. Matthews provided 
the accompaniments of the evening ably. 





Miss Mackey and Other Artists Unite in 
Brooklyn Musicale 


Ethel Lyman Mackey, soprano, assist- 
ed by Mary Hopkins Emerson at the 
piano, gave a musicale at their studio 
in Brooklyn, Saturday, March 10. They 
were assisted by Beatrice Horsbrugh, 
violinist. Miss Mackey won favor in 
songs by Schubert, Grieg, Lehmann and 
Beach, while Miss Horsbrugh proved her 
worth as a violinist in compositions by 
Halvorsen, Melartin, Mozart, Auer and 
Beethoven. 
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Seek “Protection For Women” Against 
Malignant Evils of the Musical World 


If the New Musical Union of Women Musicians Realizes Its Purposes, Then It’s ‘“‘Goodbye’”’ to the 
Managers Who Extort Money from Mediocrities on an Agreement to Secure Bookings 
for Them—Help for Gifted Young Artists, and “‘Nothing but the Truth” for Those With- 
out Talent—A Word of Warning to the Projectors of the Scheme 




















6¢T)ROTECTION for women!” A new 

slogan and one that has to do with 
music rather than with politics. It is 
the slogan of the new Musical Union of 
Women Artists, an American branch of 
the Union des Femmes Artistes Musici- 
ennes, of France. The recent launching 
of this society started a movement of 
such possibilities that MUSICAL AMERICA 
gave the campaign the recognition of a 
first-page story in the last issue. The 
aim of the union, as already related, is 
the amelioration of conditions for the 
women musicians of our country, es- 
pecially the young artists. If this pur- 
pose is realized (and there seems no 
reason why it should not be, despite cer- 
tain practical difficulties in the way), 
some of the malignant evils in our musi- 


eal life will be eradicated. 

The chief handicap under which the 
American promulgators of the idea will 
be laboring—as the present writer sees 
the situation—is the fact that they are 
adapting to American life and customs 
an institution which has been developed 
under the widely different conditions that 
obtain in France. There the Union has 
entrenched itself in a powerful position, 
largely through the moral backing of the 
Puck government. 

In America the Union will strive for 
the same results, but it will have to 
struggle without the aid of our govern- 
ment, which is so indifferent to the fine 
arts that it does not bother itself about 
the doings of those in the artistic world 
unless they go so far as to offend against 
some of the statutes. The president of 
the Union here (or, rather, its director 
general, as she prefers to be called), 
Mme. Christiane Eymael, told us in a 
chat last week that she expected to de- 
velop this American branch along differ- 
ent _ eves from those of the parent body. 
“In Paris,” she said, “the work is largely 
directed by sentiment, but here in Amer- 
ica it will have to be in more of a busi- 
ness spirit.” 


A Parisian Incident 


Mme. Eymael then gave an instance of 
the way in which the French Union is 
able to better musical conditions through 
the support of the government. She told 
of the manager of a small Parisian thea- 
ter who wanted a singer with a real voice 
for his new revue. She suggested a 
needy young girl among the Union’s bene- 
ficiary members, pointing out to the 
singer that while the house was unpre- 
tentious this means of earning a liveli- 
hood was entirely honorable. When the 
manager informed them that the songs 
which the young girl was to sing were of 
the trashy sort, there was no demurring, 
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Miss Esther Dale Gives Music 
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Miss Dale, who is a student of the 
origin and development of folk 
songs, prefaced her singing with a 
paper upon this topic which was 
very illuminating to her program, 
consisting entirely of the folk songs 
of Northern Europe. 

The entire entertainment was con- 
sidered one of the best of its kind 
ever offered the club.—Amsterdam, 
1 a Evening Recorder, Jan. 9 
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but when he mentioned that the singer’s 
costume would be of the slightest, Mme. 
Eymael put her foot down. It was either 
a decent costume or his theater would be 
closed. She took the matter up with 
the Ministry of Fine Arts and—to state 
the story briefly—the result was that the 
manager not only yielded to her ultima- 
tum but consulted her as to future pro- 
ductions, the effect being a raising of 
the moral tone of his performances. 

One of the evils in American musical 
life that the Union hopes to correct is the 
habit that certain persons have of im- 
posing upon young artists to the extent 
of persuading them to contribute gratis 
services for which they should be paid. 
“For instance,” said Mme. Eymael, “sup- 
pose that the president of a club wishes 
one of our young girls to sing for noth- 
ing at one of her meetings. The girl will 
simply say, “The Union does not allow me 
to sing for nothing; you will nave to see 
them about it.’ We will then arrange 
the matter with the club and see that the 
singer gets the money. 

“We want to discourage the practice 
of getting artists to perform without re- 
muneration, and it is just such a wrong 
that a Union can right where an indi- 
vidual might fail.” We asked Mme. 
Eymael if there was any intention of set- 
ting a definite scale of fees for specific 
services, such as that formulated by the 
Federation of American Musicians or 
the Musical Union, so called. She replied 
that the procedure would be to vary the 
fee to suit the artist, the service itself 
and the occasion on which it was ren- 
dered. 


When a Star Volunteers 


“Of course,” said Madame, “if some 
famous artist member wishes to volun- 
teer her services for some worthy bene- 
fit, that will be perfectly feasible. She 
can sing for nothing if she so wishes, 
simply referring the matter to the man- 
agers of the Union, which will collect 
her fee and at her direction use the 
money for the work of the Union in help- 
ing needy young artists.” 

Equal in importance to its assistance 
of young people who have musical talent 
will be the Union’s discouraging of those 
who have not. “We shall have a jury 
(many famous artists have signified 
their willingness to serve on it) which 
will pass on the merits of aspiring stu- 
dents. Those who have not the requisite 
musical talent will be urged to take up 
something for which they are better 
fitted. You should see the way in which 
Charpentier helps us at one of our au- 
ditions in Paris. If a girl plays or sings 
well, he encourages: her, but if not, he 
frankly but sympathetically advises her 
to take up some other career than music. 
Thus we will try to guide the American 
girls.” 

When one hears of an organization 
which seeks “protection for women” in 
the musical world, one’s thoughts go 
rather quickly to the question of musical 
managers. Mme. Eymael wishes to re- 
assure any managers who may fear that 
the Union is “trying to take the bread 
out of the managers’ mouths.” Says she: 
“We wish to help the managers.” (We 
venture to say, however, that a certain 
type gf manager will not exactly relish 
this sort of help. The very process of 
keeping the musically unfit out of the 
profession will be disheartening to the 
managers who have been in the habit of 
accepting large sums of money for mak- 
ing mediocrities “famous.’’) 


Will Back Gifted Girls 


“We will help the managers,” reiter- 
ated Mme. Eymael, “for when we find a 
needy young artist in whose ability we 
have confidence we will arrange with a 
worthy manager for her legitimate ex- 
ploitation. However, the manager will 
receive the money not from the girl her- 
self, but from the Union, which will use 
funds appointed for such purposes. We 
will see to it, however, that the manager 
expends this money on the actual man- 
agement of the artist.” (“And does not 
put it in his own pocket,” we added men- 
tally, as we thought of cases where ar- 
tists had paid the manager as much as 
$5,000 and had received in return one or 
two concert bookings and little else.) 





When conditions in Europe after the 
war so approach normality that Ameri- 
can girls will begin to go to Paris again 
for musical instruction, the beneficiary 
members of the American Union, says 
Mme. Eymael, will automatically have 
the advantages offered by the French 
Union, not only in the routine ways 
stated in last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA, 
but in the more delicate matters of 
choosing’ a good teacher and securing 
adequate lodgings in a foreign city. 

“Next October,” declared Mme. 
Eymael “it is intended by the Union to 
give a concert of American music in the 
Salle Gaveau, and for this purpose we 
hope to take over there six talented young 
American singers.” The speaker men- 
tioned the interest of French composers, 
such as Vidal, in American music at the 
present time, when the French people 
are dispensing with the music of living 
German composers. “The French 
people,” said she, “are very sympathetic 
to the spontaneity. and feeling in the 
compositions of Americans—and the in- 
dividuality in the Indian music especially 
appeals to them.” 

Announcement has already been made 
of the benefit concert which the Union is 
to give at the Metropolitan on April 17. 
Mme. Eymael further stated that it is 
hoped to give a concert next season in 
which will appear not only some of the 
Union’s gifted young soloists but a 
chorus of its talented singers. She added 
that Charpentier, who has done so much 
for the midinettes of Paris, had agreed— 
despite his aversion to making the trip 
to America—to come over here and ap- 
pear in this concert provided that it was 
given for and by such worthy young 
women. 


The Officers 


That Giulio Gatti-Casazza had agreed 
to act as the honorary president of the 
Union was another announcement made 
by the director general. “We shall have 
many famous musicians on our advisory 
committee,” she said. “One of the’ first 
to send us a check was Maria Barrien- 
tos. We shall also have on the commit- 
tee such artists as Ysaye, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Frances Alda, Geraldine Farrar, 


Léon Rothier, Maurice Dambois, Alfred 
G. Robyn, Pauline Donalda, Romualdo 
Sapio, Raymonde Dellaunois and others. 
Besides myself as president and Mme. 
Elsa Gregori as vice-president, we will 
have such honorary vice-presiaents as 
the Duchesse de Richelieu, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. William 
Astor Chanler, Mrs. Harry Bowen, the 
Princess Troubetzkoy, etc. 

“We are to make a referendum among 
American women musicians in the near 
future, and when we secure the necessary 
publicity we believe that we will have 
little difficulty in making the Union’s 
membership nation-wide. In each State 
we are to have representatives charged 
with administering faithfully the receiv- 
ing of funds and the disbursing of them 
to meet the needs of women artists in 
their sections.. In New York we have es- 
tablished our headquarters at Suite 55, 
Hotel Astor.” 

The writer pointed out to Mme. 
Eymael that if those broad-minded men 
and women of the musical laity who have 
pledged material aid to this cause are to 
realize their hopes for the enterprise, the 
projectors must see to it that the Union’s 
representatives everywhere are persons 
who discharge their duties with honesty 
and fidelity to the Union and not with 
purposes of self-aggrandizement. There 
is need for such an organization, God 
knows! There have been other altruistic 
musical schemes which have been noble 
in themselves but which have failed be- 
cause self-seeking charlatans were al- 
lowed to fasten themselves like leeches 
upon the otherwise healthy organism. 
The recollection of such calamitous fias- 
cos should be a warning to those who are 
promulgating this union for the protec- 
tion of women musicians. May it serve 
as such! 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 





New Scandinavian Society to Give World 
Premiére of Wachtmeister Work 


The first step in a campaign for good 
music among the Scandinavians of New 
York will be taken on the evening of 
April 14, when the newly organized 
Scandinavian Symphony Society will give 
its initial concert at Carnegie Hall. The 
occasion will mark the world premiére 
of “Sapho,” a tone poem for orchestra 
and mixed chorus by Count Axel Raoul 
Wachtmeister, a Swedish composer now 
in this country. The society’s orchestra 
under Ole Windingstad will play Sind- 
ing’s D Minor Symphony and Gade’s 
“Ossian.” Underwriters hone been se- 
cured for a series of three concerts next 
season, one of the guarantors being the 
American Scandinavian Society. 





May Marshall Cobb, soprano, again 
was soloist at the Collegiate Church, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, March 
11, singing Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” 
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MME. VOLPE CHARMS IN SONG RECITAL 





Soprano Exhibits Commendable 
Qualities, Singing in Four 
Languages 
MME. MARIE VOLPE, song recital, A-olian 


Hall, New York, March 19. Accompanist, 
Richard Epstein. The program: 
“Se tu m’ ami,’ Pergolesi; “Cavatine d’ 


Armide,’ Gluck; Recitative and Air, “Oedipe 
a Colone,” Sacchini; “Der Nussbaum,’ Schu- 


mann; “Friihlingsnacht,” Schumann; “Es 
blinkt der Thau,” Rubinstein; “Hin Traum,” 
Grieg; “Trawm durch die Ddadmmerung,” 


Strauss; Zueignung,” Strauss; “Pridi_ ko 
mnye,” Balakirew; “On tak menya lyubil,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Spi ditya moyo,”’ Tschaikow- 
sky; “Vesennie voduy,” Rachmaninoff; “Un- 
der Blossoming Branches,’ Volpe; “Parting,” 
Volpe; “Romance,” Debussy; “Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus,” Massenet. 





A large, distinguished audience, that 
contained several prominent musicians, 
heard Mme. Volpe in her recital of 
French, German, Russian and English 
songs. The soprano, who is the wife of 
Arnold Volpe, the noted conductor and 
director of the Volpe Institute of Mu- 
sic, was heard in New York last season, 
when’ she made a very favorable impres- 
sion. 

On this occasion she proved to be a 
singer of fine accomplishments, that in- 
cluded splendid style, excellent diction 
and a carefully trained voice. Her voice 


is of pleasing quality, not marked by 
great volume or excessive warmth, but it 
is skilfully used and made to fulfill the 
demands that the singer makes upon it. 

Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami,” the open- 
ing number, was smoothly given, with 
good legato. In the group of German 
songs, “Traum durch die Dammerung” 





—Photo by Mishkin Studio 
Mme. Marie Volpe, Prominent New 
York Soprano 


of Strauss was spontaneously applauded, 
and Mme. Volpe would have been justi- 
fied in repeating it. The four Russian 
songs were sung with a knowledge of 
their characteristic style. 

Two songs by Arnold Volpe were the 
only numbers in English. They were 
graceful, well devised and fondly given. 
Mme. Volpe was at all times most cor- 
dially received. 

Richard Epstein performed his duties 
as accompanist in his wonted musicianly, 
impeccable fashion. H. B. 





NOTABLE RECITALS IN OMAHA 





Mme. Melville-Liszniewska and Char- 
lotte Lund Appear 


OMAHA, NEB., March 12.—One of the 
important events of the present musical 
season was the recent appearance in 
recital of Mme. Melville-Liszniewska at 
Brownell Hall. This was the pianist’s 


second appearance there and her coming 
may be anticipated as an annual event 
since her services as non-resident teacher 
and examiner have been engaged by 
Brownell Hall, which has instituted a 
system of music credits a year in ad- 
vance of the Omaha High School. A 
large audience waxed extremely enthusi- 
astic over the playing of Mme. Liszniew- 
ska, who, as a pianist, a de an ad- 
mirably clear and virile technique, great 
force and energy and interpretative sin- 
cerity. 

A splendid program was presented by 
Mme. Charlotte Lund at the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium, under the auspices of the en- 
tertainment committee. The program 
opened with a group of English songs, 


followed by French, German and miscel- 


laneous groups, which included much un- 
usual material. The voice of Mme. Lund 
is clear, high and of pleasing quality, 
and it was heard to advantage in those 
numbers which required power and bril- 
liancy. Martin Bush acted as accompan- 
ist, which is to say that the singer was 
supported with the finest degree of ex- 
cellence. 

Inspired by the recent visit of Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell (presented in recital 
Feb. 10 by Edith Wagoner), a group of 
enthusiasts has organized the MacDowell 
Club of Omaha, the object being to con- 
tribute $100 per year to the memorial at 


Peterborough and to encourage local art 
in all its branches. It is not a musical 
club, but numbers among its members 
followers of music, art, drama, etc. 
August Borglum was elected president, 
with Henrietta Rees secretary and E. R. 
Zabriskie treasurer. E. L. W. 





Boston Symphony and Werrenrath Offer 
Programs in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 17.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, con- 
ductor, closed its series of concerts at tne 
Lyric on March 14, Elena Gerhardt, the 
eminent lieder singer being the authori- 
tative assisting soloist. Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, with Harry Spier, accom- 
panist, was heard at the nineteenth Pea- 
body recital, Friday afternoon, March 
16. Mr. Werrenrath’s voice commanded 
the attention of the large audience. The 
serious aspects of his program, as well as 
the lighter moments, were projected in a 
manner that proved the conscientious 
mastery of vocal details and apprecia- 
tion of musical values. Harry Spier, 
whose accompaniments were played from 
memory, deserves high commendation for 
his admirable support. 

PP. Cc. B. 


Delights 





Mrs. Hull’s Song Recital 
Toledo Audience 


TOLEDO, OHIO, March 13.—One of the 
most delightful recitals of the season 
was given by Mrs. Randolph P. Hull in 
the Hemicycle of the Museum of Art the 
evening of March 8. Mrs. Hull’s beauti- 
ful contralto has never been heard to 
better advantage than in this program, 
which included several arias, a group of 
classics, a group of modern art songs 
and a cycle by Amy Woodforde-F inden. 
One of the most popular numbers was 


“The Mother Heart,” by Samuel Richard 
Gaines, who was a most artistic accom- 
panist. Mrs. Hull was assisted by Dor- 
othy Miller Duckwitz, pianist, who 
played the D Flat Etude of Liszt and 
Ballade in A Flat by Chopin most artis- 
tically. Both Mrs. Hull and Mrs. Duck- 
witz responded to many encores. Abram 
Ruvinsky, violinist and I. Feidelholtz, 
‘cellist, assisted in the cycle, the parts 
being arranged by Mr. Gaines. Two re- 
citals were given Friday and Saturday 
evening, March 9 and 10, at the News- 
boys’ Auditorium by Eileen Castles, so- 
prano, and Fillippo Sevasta, harpist. Lee 
Cronican, accompanist, also gave a solo 
number. Both concerts were well attend- 
ed, the proceeds going to the Flower 
Hospital. E. E. O. 





BELLINGHAM SYMPHONY HEARD 





Orchestra Praised in Second Concert 
with Tina Lerner, Soloist 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 11.—The 
Bellingham Symphony Orchestra, of 
which Mme. Davenport-Engberg is con- 
ductor, gave its second concert of the 
season on March 2 at the American The- 
ater. Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, 
was the assisting artist. 

A large audience greeted the orches- 
tra cordially and expressed its approval 
after it had listened to Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Overture, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony and numbers 
by Ivanoff and Tschaikowsky. Now in 
its sixth season, the orchestra has 
reached a high plane of musicianship. 

Miss Lerner played Grieg’s A Minor 
Concerto with orchestra, a group of Cho- 
pin, and numbers by Russian composers. 
Her performance was spirited. 





Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogue Pleases 
Bridgeport Hearers 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 14.—The 
Wednesday Musical Club offered its 
members the Hubbard-Gotthelf Opera- 
logue, “Lohengrin,” this afternoon and a 
large audience assembled in the First M. 
E. Church. The Operalogues are not 
unfamiliar to Bridgeport music-lovers, 
this being the third successive season 
that they have been presented there, but 
to-day we had the first opportunity of 
hearing Claude Gotthelf, the pianist 
colleague of Mr. Hubbard. His hearers 
were unqualifiedly enthusiastic and were 
lavish in their applause and their de- 
mands for more. Mr. Hubbard finds 
rare opportunity in “Lohengrin” for his 
powers of dramatic declamation. 





Mollenhauer Extends His Season in 
New York 


Boston, March 10.—Emil Mollen- 
hauer, the distinguished vocal coach of 
this city, who spends a brief season each 
spring in New York City, has been 
obliged to extend his time there this 
season, so great has been the call for 
his services. His period in New York 
this season, therefore, will extend from 
May 14 to the first of July, and reserva- 
tions for time are now bag made at 
his Boston studio. W. Hz L. 





In Sympathy with the Campaign 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a constant reader of your weekly 
let me say that I always look forward to 
the day when it arrives. I really don’t 
know what I should do without it. It 
keeps me in touch with the musical world. 

Let me add that I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Freund in his campaign 
for American musicians. He has done 
a great deal to further their interests. 

D. S. TALBERT. 

Indianapolis, Ind., March. 20, 1917. 








IRMA SEYDEL HAS 
FILLED FIFTY DATES 
DURING THIS SEASON 











Irma Seydel, the Gifted Violinist 


Boston, March 21.—Irma Seydel, the 
young violinist, has filled some fifty en- 
gagements this season. Her season 
started on Oct. 6 and her appearance 


with the Waterbury Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Waterbury, Conn., on Jan. 28 
was her fortieth engagement. Miss Sey- 
del was immediately re-engaged for this 
body’s second concert on April 16. Miss 
Seydel is considered one of the most ac- 
complished young violinists in this coun- 
try. She has been heard extensively 
abroad. She has played several times 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
her two appearances with it the present 
season being re-engagements. Her rec- 
ord of concert and recital engagements 
is equally notable. 

Miss Seydel is a resident of Boston, 
where at the end of her concert season in 
May she expects to remain during the 
summer. We Eee Ee 





Goodwin-Austin Concert Party Heard in 
Lynchburg Concert 


LYNCHBURG, VA., March 14.—Under 
the auspices of Old Dominion Chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
two concerts were given at the Assembly 
Hall on March 14 and 15 by Wilmot 
Goodwin, baritone; Florence Austin, vio- 
linist, and Samuel Quincy, pianist. The 
recitals were arranged dader the direc- 
tion of the National Society for Broader 
Education and were under the personal 
management in Lynchburg of Leona Mc- 
Govern. The recitals were attended by 
unusually large audiences. J. T. B. 





Nicola Thomas Plays in Orange, N. J. 


ORANGE, N. J., March 15.—The Haydn 
Orchestra appeared in concert last week, 
playing selections by Strauss, Thomas 
and others. The assisting artist was 
Nicola Thomas, violinist, who played 
very acceptably numbers by Tartini, 
Wieniawski and Kreisler. P. G. 











Canada’s Leading Critics 


Grow Enthusiastic Over the Voice and Art of 


EMMA ROBERTS 


The American Contralto Sings in Toronto and Winnipeg 
Under the Patronage of the Duchess of Devonshire 








The Women’s Musical Club of Toronto intro- 
duced another fine artist to this city last week in 
the person of Miss Emma Roberts. . . . The 
quality of her voice is mellow and appealing. 

; It is also a voice of range exceptional in 

a contralto, and admirable in its flexibility. 
Since contraltos of real beauty and refinement are 
rather scarce, one hopes to hear more of Miss 
Roberts in the future.-—Hector Charlesworth in 
Toronto Saturday Night. 


Miss Roberts, in addition to being endowed with 


a voice remarkably searching in its quality of 


tone, and, moreover, thoroughly even throughout 
its entire extensive compass, possesses unusual 
technical attainments and a very high degree of 
versatility. At the close of her program 
Miss Roberts was accorded a well deserved ovation. 
She is one of the most interesting and intelligent 
singers heard here and one is indebted to the 
Women’s Musical Club for her introduction to 
Winnipeg.—Rhynd Jamieson in The Manitoba 
Free Press. 


Miss Roberts scored a distinct triumph with her 
Toronto audience with her first two numbers. She 
has a warm, rich-colored voice of good volume, and 
well trained. Her expression lends itself to the 
affecting interpretation of serious music, while her 
versatility and felicity of touch enable her to capti- 
vate in light, humorous and gay selections. In her 
lighter moods she was charming, as witness La 
Forge’s whimsical fairy story, “The Milk Maids” 
(not yet published), Durante’s Danza and Chaus- 
son’s “‘Les Papillons.”—E, R. Parkhurst in The 
Toronto Globe. 


MISS ROBERTS HAS BEEN ENGAGED FOR THE NORFOLK FESTIVAL TO BE HELD IN JUNE 


Exclusive Direction, JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeclian Hall, New York 
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CHAMPIONS BOSTON’S 
SCHOOL MUSIC SYSTEM 


Frank E. Doyle Answers Criticisms of 
City’s Teaching Methods Made by 
Investigating Committee 


The teaching of music in the public 
schools of Boston has undergone severe 
criticism during the past two years. An 
advisory committee, headed by Thomas 
Whitney Surette, has brought in a re- 
port to the effect that children in the 
Boston public schools have been taught 
music in the wrong way. 

“It is impossible to expect children to 
be musical if they begin with symbols 
of any kind,” Mr. Surette has said. 
“They are taught notes instead of songs. 
Children should be taught to sing first 
without the piano—and taught to sing 
folksongs, which are the beginnings of 
meiody. The public schools have taught 
rhythm as a symbol—which it is not— 
instead of action, which it is.” 

A defender of the system of music 
teaching in the Boston public schools has 
arisen in the person of Frank E. Doyle, 
a teacher of vocal music. In an inter- 
view in the Boston Traveler of March 19, 
Mr. Doyle states that music is one of the 
most efficiently taught subjects in the 
schools. 

“T have handled the product of the 
public schools in seven nationalities,” 
says Mr. Doyle. “Many of these young 
people have had no musical advantages 
except those given in the public schools. 
I find the public school graduates with 
minds open, intelligent, with an applica- 
tion and an appreciation of music that 
makes a comparison with the young 











A Successful New Male Chorus: 
Marshall Kernochan’s 
‘‘Legend of the 


First Cam-u-el”’ 
(Poem by Arthur Guiterman) 


Sung with success by 
Mende'!ssohn Clee Club 
of New York 
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For Male Chorus with 
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people who have had no training appai- 
lingly to their credit. 

“The system of teaching music used 
to-day has evolved after thirty years’ 
study. Under the old system, which held 
back sight reading until after the fourth 
grade, it was found too late after that 
grade to start sight reading. The boys 
and girls of twenty-five years ago did 
not make a musical generation. But the 
boys and girls of to-day should make a 
more musically educated generation. 

“After all,” continued Mr. Doyle, “our 
public schools offer the only opportunity 
for cultural advantages to many of our 
boys and girls. I believe that the new 
changes made by this committee, uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally to be sure, 
will crowd out the musical advantages in 
the schools. We are gradually building 
up a caste system, I believe, in our public 
schools. The children of the poor are 
known by their education; the children 
of the wealthy by their culture. The 
children of the poor have their only 
chance to learn music in the public 
schools. .They have been given this 
chance by the former system. If a change 
is to be made, I believe that it should be 
brought about at a national conference 
of supervisors and authorities in music.” 





Applause for Christine Langenhan at 
Humanitarian Cult Meeting 


Christine Langenhan, the dramatic so- 
prano, who recently effected her recital 
début in New York with success, was the 
soloist at the meeting of the Humani- 
tarian Cult at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 13. Mme. Langenhan distin- 
guished herself on this occasion through 
her singing of the aria, “Voi lo sapete” 
from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
which gained earnest applause from her 
hearers. Mme. Langenhan was accom- 
panied by Willy Tyroler, one of the as- 
sistant conductors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Another enjoyable mu- 
sical feature was the excellent perform- 
ance of Laura Tappen, ’cellist, who was 
heard in compositions by Popper and 
Handel, accompanied at the piano by 
Charles L. Safford. 





Kunwald Forces Appear in Oberlin Con- 
servatory’s Concert Course 


_ OBERLIN, OHIO, March 18.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Ernst Kun- 
wald, conductor, gave the third program 
of the Artists’ Concert Course at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music last 
Wednesday evening. The soloist was the 
orchestra’s concertmaster, Emil Heer- 
mann, who played Wagner’s “Album- 
blatt” and “Dreams” with rare beauty 
of tone and finish. The orchestra per- 
formed the Mendelssohn Overture, “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, Dvorak’s Over- 
ture, “Husitzka” and “Tod und Verklir- 
ung,” by Strauss. There was sincere 
applause for the soloist and orchestra. 


GABRILOWITSCH PLAYS —- 
CHOPIN IN WASHINGTON 


Poetic Performance Commended—Muck 
Orchestra Concludes Series with 
Gerhardt as Soloist 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Play- 
ing in an exceedingly poetic fashion, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, was 
heard on March 16 in an all-Chopin pro- 
gram. This was the ninth concert in 
‘. Arthur Smith’s Ten Star Series. The 
recitalist displayed rare versatility and 
was earnestly applauded by a large au- 
dience. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra late- 
ly closed its Washington season with a 
splendidly played program. Mozart’s 
Symphony in C Major was finely inter- 
preted, as were Borodine’s “On the 
Steppes of Middle Asia” and Goldmark’s 
Overture, “Im Friihling.” The soloist 
was Elena Gerhardt, who sang with rare 
art a group of songs by Beethoven and 
another group by Hugo Wolf, with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

The closing concert of the music 
course presented under the auspices of 
the Washington Society of Fine Arts oc- 
curred recently when Nicholas Douty 
was heard in a lecture-recital on Eng- 
lish and American songs. 

The recent offering of the Peabody 
“Appreciation” course of the Y. M. C. A., 
under the direction of John R. Monroe, 
was a lecture-recital by Virginia Black- 
head, entitled “The Harp.” It was illus- 
trated by A. Goldfuss, violinist, and Mrs. 
Mary M. Fink, harp, with the lecturer 
at the piano. W. H. 








Yvonne de Tréville Scores Success with 
Philharmonic in Detroit 


Although a note at the bottom of the 
program told the audience that no en- 
cores would be given, the insistent and 
enthusiastic applause in Detroit, when 
Yvonne de Tréville sang with the New 
York Philharmonic, was so great that 
it left no doubt of the appreciation of 
her beautiful singing of “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto,” “Evening Song” by 
William Humiston, the air from “Louise” 
and the tremendously difficult “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé.” 





Hochstein, Huhn and Misses Curley and 
Cassini Score in Flushing Concert 


Pauline Curley, soprano; Germaine 
Cassini, contralto, and David Hochstein, 
violinist, with Bruno Huhn at the piano, 
gave a concert at the Flushing (L. I.) 
Lyceum on Wednesday evening, March 
14. The singers acquitted themselves 
creditably in solo groups and also in 
duets by Puccini, Nevin and Messager, 
while Mr. Hochstein won immediate 
favor in two movements of Wieniawski’s 
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Second Concerto, a Ballad of his own an 
his transcription of two Brahms Waltzes 
Mr. Huhn’s accompaniments were in hi: 
wonted excellent manner. 





Enjoyable Recitals Given Under Au- 
spices of Educational Alliance 


Of two interesting and well attended 
concerts at the Educational Alliance, 
New York, one, on March 14, was given 
by Anne Murray Hahn, contralto, and 
Felice de Gregorio, baritone, appearing 
in a recital arranged by Sergei Kliban- 
sky. In a short program the artists 
won individual successes. Ruth Binga- 
man accompanied ably. On the follow- 
ing Sunday evening a novel recital in 
costume was presented by Louise David- 
son, soprano, and Claire Rivers, pianist. 
Among the interesting offerings were 
Irish country songs, Spanish folk-songs 
and old French numbers. 





Organist Courboin Earns Admiration in 
Two Recital Programs 


CuicaGco, March 9.—Charles M. Cour- 
boin, the gifted Belgian organist, gave 
two excellent recitals in this locality this 
week, playing at the Ravenswood Pres- 
byterian Church on March 5 and in the 
School of Music, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, the following day. His 
playing of Bach was particularly bril- 
liant and created enthusiastic comment. 





As Good as a Big Spread! 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Please find inclosed draft for my sub- 
scription. If I found I had to discon- 
tinue any of my magazine subscriptions, 
they would all go except MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, and that never. It is such a pleasure 
each week to read it, and its effect is 
almost as good as a big spread after a 
several days’ fast. 

Cuiio L. CALDWELL. 

Muskogee, Okla., March 20, 1917. 
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“KILL TRADITION AND SAVE 
ORATORIO,” URGES KLAMROTH 











Musty Rules of Interpretation Must Be Cast Aside to Make 
Possible a Virile Revival of This Art-Form, Says Prominent 
Vocal Teacher—Remarkably Rapid Rise of Young Concert 
Star, Margaret Abbott, One of This Instructor’s Pupils 











=——— 





bt Says oratorio tradition and ora- 
torio will live,” replied Wilfried 


Klamroth. 

“Exactly,” agreed the vocal teacher’s 
helpmate, Mrs. Klamroth, “and when the 
oratorio singers begin to realize that 
these prophets of the Bible were real 
men of spirit and red blood, then ora- 
torio will take on a new lease of life—” 

“Yes, just look at the revival of un- 
familiar oratorio works this season! 
And did you hear Louis Graveure as 
Elijah? Oratorio is certainly not dead!” 
This third voice (one of singular rich- 
ness) was that of Margaret Abbott, the 
contralto “discovered” and developed by 
Mr. Klamroth. A fine little pup of high 
degree tugged at our coat. The Klam- 
roth household was unanimous on the 
oratorio question. 

We had asked, as a simple question, 
if it were not a fact that oratorio was 
standing on its last classic leg. 

“Miss Abbott mentioned Louis Grav- 
eure’s Elijah,” resumed Mr. Klamroth. 
“Now, you know that Mr. Graveure dis- 
regarded the cut and dried conventions. 
What was the result? An overwhelming- 
ly successful performance. We listened 
to a living character, a virile prophet 
who uttered his message as if he meant 
it. If all of our oratorio singers would 
have the courage to throw musty con- 
vention overboard, we would soon ex- 
perience an enthusiastic and lasting re- 
vival of this magnificent art form.” He 
would not inject any operatic theatrical- 
ism into oratorio, he said; he was no 
friend of this school; this would be in 
direct conflict with the spiritual depth 
and impressive dignity of the composer’s 
subject. 

He spoke of Miss Abbott’s gifts as an 
interpreter. She rewarded our attention 
by gleefully recalling her recent festival 
appearances. 


Miss Abbott’s Personality 


“Tt was great fun to sing with orches- 
tra!” she exclaimed, and Miss Abbott 
began to tell us just how much she en- 
joyed all this fun. For be it understood 
that Miss Abbott is a living Polly anna, 
one who seems to feel that it is a joy 
and great distinction to be alive. Curi- 
ously enough, those of this type are in- 
variably the most successful translators 
of the sombre mood in singing and all 
the arts, perhaps because of their sensi- 
tive poise and wide-open channels of 
receptiveness, like the buoyant, child-like 
confiding Hungarians, who are the most 
—but we are in the Klamroth studio. 

Miss Abbott sang two numbers for us, 
with Miss Matthews, the accompanist, at 


the piano, and with Mr. Klamroth eye- 
ing her very critically. We have no 


hesitancy is saying, after this hearing, 
that Margaret Abbott possesses one of 
the finest contralto voices we have heard 
in many a day; it is a big voice of rich 





Wilfried Klamroth, the Vocal Teacher, 
and His Brilliant Artist-Pupil, Mar- 
garet Abbott, Contralto 


texture, ringingly vibrant in the middle 
register, rounded and full in the upper 
and lower range. We could understand 
why this singer was so quickly accepted 
at the important festivals this season, 
which marks Miss Abbott’s entrance into 
the professional field. How is this for 
a record for a new singer, the first sea- 
son: the Worcester, Springfield, Linds- 
borg, Kan., and the Maine festivals? 
Encouraging, we should say, and from 
all accounts the audiences liked Miss 
Abbott immensely. Who wouldn’t melt 
under that smile? 


The Maine Festival must have meant 
a great deal to Miss Abbott, for she is 


a native of this region of the Great Out- 
doors. She came to Mr. Klamroth five 
years ago and successfully resisted all 
temptation to launch upon her career 
before her novitiate period was com- 
pleted and her teacher gave the signal, 
“Gol” 

“Quite unusual for a pupil to have 
such a record, isn’t it?” remarked Mr. 
Klamroth. “Most of them, you know, 
are eager to begin their professional ca- 
reers after a year or two of study. That 
is one reason, I believe, why so many 
vocal students disappear, musically 
speaking, after their debuts at Avolian 
Hall or elsewhere.” This placed the 
bridge for a stroll into the teacher’s do- 
mains. 


Klamroth Methods 


“While I do not favor any set rules, I 
always place four formule in the hands 
of every new pupil,” said Mr. Klamroth. 
To avoid any more controversy (which 
has been raging in our Open Forum to 
the utter boredom of many of us), we 
shall refrain from describing these for- 
mule, except to indicate that they con- 
cern certain fundamentals of correct 
breathing and practice. Then, Mr. Klam- 
roth insists upon every exercise, every 
song being memorized by the second 
lesson. This is made practical for the 
student by a proper analysis of the ma- 
terial. We broached the topic of the 
proper duration of a lesson with due rev- 
erence, for we know this is a ticklish 
subject in some studios. 


“No teacher can give a lesson in less 
than half an hour,” he said, “and when 
I say this I speak from experience. For 
a year I tested the plan of giving twenty- 
minute lessons, but I found it impossible; 
no teacher could do justice to the pupil 
in such a limited time.” 


He recalled the days of his studies in 
Italy—some years ago—for Mr. Klam- 
roth has been teaching for some twenty 
years. He sang in public, but preferred 
the domestic tranquility of teaching. 


The pup growled significantly and, so 
we thought, looked at the clock in a 
meaning way. So we took our leave, 
humming a bit from “Elijah.” 

ALFRED HUMAN. 





Dayton “Sunday News” Issues Special 
Music Section 


A special musical section of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Sunday News published on 
March 18 contains a page account of the 
plans of the Civic Music League, brief 
articles on the three orchestras which are 
to appear under the league’s auspices, 
announcements of the Dayton Symphony 
Association, pictures of the artists to 
appear in recitals at Dayton, miscellane- 
ous musical news and advertisements of 
local musical enterprises. 





Organist Sellars Gives Enjoyable Re- 
cital in Columbus, Ohio 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, March 18.—Gatty 
Sellars, the London organist, gave a re- 
cital here last Thursday evening, attract- 
ing a large audience which thoroughly 
enjoyed the varied program. Mr. Sellars 
is a musicianly artist, with a fluent, 
melodic gift. His two original offerings, 
“Fancies” and “Overture Fantastique,” 
were well liked. The Men’s Glee Club, 
directed by Alfred R. Barrington, gave a 
good concert on March 16 at Ohio State 
University. E. M. S. 
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BUFFALO HEARS FOUR 
NOTABLE CONCERTS 


Guido Chorus, Lund Orchestra 
and Four Visiting Artists Win 
Marked Favor 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 23.—The last 
of the series of concerts arranged by 
Harriet Buck for the Twentieth Century 
Club was given by Eddy Brown, the 
violinist. It was Mr. Brown’s first ap- 
pearance here, and his success was im- 
mediate and substantial. His program 
numbers covered a wide range of violin 
literature and gave him an excellent op- 
portunity to display his technical 


grounding, as well as his natural mu- 
sical gifts and quite remarkable inter- 
pretative endowment. In L. T. Greun- 
berg, his accompanist, he had a worthy 
coadjutor. A reception followed the con- 
cert, given in the club parlors. 

The last of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s 
subscription series was given the eve- 
ning of the 20th in Elmwood Music Hall, 
and presented Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist. The ensemble 
work of the players was admirable. Mr. 
Bauer was tempestuously applauded 
after his solo group. It was Mr. Casals’ 
first appearance here, and in his solo 
group he displayed virtuosity of a high 
order. 

The last Guido Chorus concert for this 
season was given in Elmwood Music 
Hall the evening of the 22nd, before a 
large audience. Director Seth Clark 
presented an unusually attractive pro- 
gram of choral numbers, sung by the 
men with extreme beauty of tone, well 
graduated climaxes and fine intonation. 
Charles Mott, tenor, and Charles Mc-. 
Creary, baritone, in incidental solos in 
Van Der Stucken’s “Song of May” did 
some very good singing. Evan Williams 
was the soloist, his third appearance 
with the Guidos in as many seasons. 
Rarely has a singer been acclaimed as 
was Mr. Williams after each of his num- 
bers. He gave of his art and his voice 
with whole-souled prodigality. Harry 
M. Gilbert accompanied the singer ad- 
mirably, and Dr. Prescott LeBreton at 
the piano and William J. Gomph at the 
organ did excellent work. 

The fifth concert given by the Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra under the direction of 
John Lund was well attended. Under 
Mr. Lund’s splendid direction the or- 
chestra is playing with fine unanimity 
and smoothness. The soloist was Flor- 
ence Belle Smith, soprano, who, in a 
Gounod number and a song composed by 
the director gave an excellent account 
of herself. F. H. H. 








“Improving All the Time” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Allow me to add my letter to the 
many others, expressing my appreciation 
of MusIcAL AMERICA. If it were not for 
this paper I should be sadly behind the 
musical times. It is a source of keen 
pleasure and greatly missed when Uncle 
Sam slips a cog for a day. Congratula- 
tions! You are improving all the time. 
I appreciate the notices given me in 
recent editions. North Carolina is fast 
awaking to organ music. 

Yours for success, 
MORTIMER BROWNING, 
Greensboro College for Women. 
Greensboro, N. C., March 11, 1917. 





Carl Friedberg’s first engagement for 
the season of 1917-18 will be with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in October. 
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MANY RECITALS PRECEDE 
BIENNIAL IN BIRMINGHAM 


Music Study Club Presents Artists of 
Talent—Organ Program and Fine 
Concert by Students 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 19.— 
Among the musical events in the active 
period preceding the Biennial of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs 


was the third of the recitals of the Music 
Study Club, given yesterday afternoon 
at the Tutwiler Hotel. It was decidedly 
one of the musical treats of the season. 
Both Miss Finney and Miss McCandless 
are artists of rare talent and attainment 
and were thoroughly enjoyed by Bir- 
mingham music-lovers. 

The sixth in the series of organ re- 
citals was given at Temple Emmanuel 
Sunday afternoon by Rienzi Thomas, 
assisted by Leon Cole, tenor, and the 
Arion Club. Mr. Cole was especially en- 
joyed in his excerpts from Verdi’s 
Requiem, “Come, Ye Accursed,” also Mr. 
Thomas’s offertory by Batiste and 
“Chant Séraphique” of Guilmant. 

A most enjoyable recital program was 
presented by the students of Marie Kern 
Mullen, assisted by Mrs. O. L. Stephen- 
son, from the artist class at Starr Piano 
Hall. At the close of the program pro- 
longed applause called for Mrs. Kern 
Mullen, who res _— with the Sere- 
nade, “Good Night Child,” by Abt. 
The pupils Bin By eserving of men- 
tion for their excellent work are Mrs. 
L. W. Hall, Mrs. J. M. Mason, Mrs. O. 
L. Stephenson and Mrs. James O. Hare. 

A. H. C. 








Forming Chorus in Kane, Pa. 


KANE, Pa., March 12.—Matthew Lund- 
quist, organist and director of the Kane 
School of Music, gave an interesting re- 


cital at the Swedish Lutheran Church, 
Kane, on March 9, the first in a series. 
A large audience listened with interest 
and marked pleasure to his performances 
of works by Bach, Handel, Dvorak, Steb- 
bins, Grieg and his own Prelude and 
Fugue. 


On March 15 Max Schapiro, vio- 
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linist, was presented in recital. On May 
23 Marie Sundelius is to appear in a 
concert on the artists’ course. Dr. Lund- 
quist is laying plans for a Kane Choral 
Club and is giving a strong impetus to 
music in this city. 





CASALS-CLARK RECITAL 





’Cellist and Baritone Earn Omaha Audi- 
ence’s Ardent Admiration 


OMAHA, March 12.—The cello of 
Pablo Casals has at last been heard in 
Omaha and its ineffable charm will long 
be remembered. The Tuesday Musical 
Club brought this artist and his appear- 
ance was to have been in the form of a 
joint recital with his wife, Susan Met- 
calfe. But the latter was taken ill in 
Chicago and Charles W. Clark came in 
her place. 

The “art which conceals art” of Casals 
completely captivated the large and 
brilliant audience and it is worthy of 
note that this same Western audience 
“rose” (for at least the third time this 
season) to unaccompanied Bach—this 
time the Suite in C Major—most mem- 
orably played. Yes, and an encore was 
actually demanded and granted in the 
familiar Air for the G String, played 
with wonderful repose. 

Mr. Clark, who has been Heard here 
before and had many warm personal 
friends in the audience, came in for his 
full share of enthusiasm. His singing 
of some extremely well selected songs 
was most artistic, his mezza voce being 
particularly beautiful. So impressive 
was his interpretation of the “Monotone” 
of Cornelius that he was obliged to re- 
peat it and two encores were added to 
his first group. 

Universal praise was won by Leonora 
Scheib, who accompanied . is <2 

.. L. W. 





Independence (Kan.) Community Chorus 
Sings Spiritedly 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN., March 13.—The 
Independence Community Chorus gave 
its second concert in the Congregational 
Church Tuesday evening. Conductor 
Alfred Hubach infused considerable fire 
and dash into the work of his forces. 
The exuberance and enthusiasm of the 
chorus compensated in no small degree 
for its meager numbers. Among the fine 
works sung were Hadley’s “O, Lady 
Mine,” Tschaikowsky’s “Legend” and 
Dvorak’s “The Harvest Cornfield.” Ellen 
Gladman was the accompanist. A big 
audience applauded vociferously. 





Cecil Fanning Appears with Chorus ot 
Otterbein College 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO, March 3.—The 
Choral Society of Otterbein College of 
this city on Feb. 27 gave an interesting 
concert with Cecil Fanning, the prom- 
inent poung American baritone, as solo- 
ist. esides several groups of songs 
by Mr. Fanning, the organization gave 
Convaren's cantata, “Pipe of Peace.” 
Last year Mr. Fanning and the chorus 
gave Deems Taylor’s “The Highwayman” 
and the concert was so successful finan- 
cially that this performance followed. 


HAVENS MEETS HOMAGE 
IN HIS OWN PROVIDENCE 


Pianist Displays His Rich Art in His An- 
nual Recital—Is Greeted by a 
Large Audience 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 15.—Ray- 
mond Havens drew a capacity audience 
to Churchill House yesterday afternoon 
for his annual piano recital in this, his 
native city. He played the following 
program: 

Beethoven, Sonate, ‘‘Les Adieux, L’ Absence, 
et Le Retour”; “Carnaval,” Op, 9, Schumann ; 
Etude Op. 10, No. 7, Etude, Op. 25, No 2, 
Prelude E Flat Major, Ballade A Flat Major 
Chopin; “Le Vent dans la Plaine,’ Debussy ; 
“March Wind,’ MacDowell; “Le _ Vent,” 
Alkan; “La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt. 





In the performance of such a program 
every requirement of excellent pianism 
is called upon, and be it said to his 
credit, Mr. Havens more than lived up 
to these requirements and presented 
each number with rare skill and intel- 
ligence. His entire performance was 
noteworthy for its authoritative and well 
defined conception and for his expert 
technical equipment, which served him 
so well in portraying the music at hand. 


In MacDowell’s “March Wind” and 
—> “Le Vent,” two pieces which 
= not only fluent, but a delicate 
nique, Mr. Havens showed extraord- 
imaey virtuosity. In his reading of Cho- 
pin’s Etudes and the Ballade there was 
a keen sense of poetic imagination and 
refined coloring. Mr. Havens gave no 
encores until the program’s end, when 
he returned to the piano twice, so in- 
sistent was the oS and played the 
E Flat Etude of Liszt and Schumann’s 
“Warum.” W. H. L. 





Reimers Encounters Extremes of Tem- 
perature on His Tour 


Paul Reimers, the noted lieder singer, 
has returned from a month’s concert tour 
through the Middle West and Southwest, 
which included several Ohio cities, among 
them Cleveland, and which took him 
through Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas. “The night I sang 
in Milwaukee the temperature was at the 
zero mark,” Mr. Reimers said, speaking 
of his trip at the office of the Music 
League of America, “and a few days 
later, when I got to Texas, the ther- 
mometer registered 90 degrees. My 
voice was absolutely gone. whispered 
this cheerful bit of news into the ears of 
the president of the Women’s Club. Re- 
sult: a local doctor completely restored 
my voice upon the second treatment.” 





Presented 
Ss. D. 


WATERTOWN, S. D., March 11.—“The 
Messiah” was presented March 6 by the 
Watertown Choral Society in the Meth- 
odist Church, under the capable direc- 
tion of Dwight Edrus Cook, conductor. 
The tenor solo parts were sung by Mr. 
Cook, the soprano parts by Mrs. F. C. 
Hagman and Miriam Fryberger, the alto 
by Mrs. E. D. Lacy and Inez Spooner and 


“Messiah” in Watertown, 
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the baritone by Ralph Toland. Berth: 
Taecker played the opening organ num 
ber; Deborah Slocum was the pian 
accompanist. The success of the per 
fermance has given a strong impetus t 
the cause of choral singing here. 





Arthur Tregina in Enlightening Lecture 
on Chamber Music 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The 
de me Club of Washington recently 
had the privilege of hearing Arthur 
Tregina, composer and pianist, in an 
exceptionally entertaining lecture, en- 
titled, “Chamber Music.” In a concise 
manner he set forth the evolution and 
development of chamber music, touching 
upon the significant part it has played 
in various periods and countries; of the 
struggles of its composers, and the: un- 
derlying spirit of some of the great com- 
positions. Mr. Tregina’s talk was at 
once informing and uplifting. His dis- 
course was admirably illustrated by 
Helen Neff, pianist, and Earl Wagner, 
violinist. Miss Neff played Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” and Liszt’s “Dante” So- 
nata (the latter’s first local presenta- 
tion), besides collaborating with Mr. 
Wagner in Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” So- 
nata. W. H. 





Has Become a Habit 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I inclose money order for $3.00, so 
that your paper may visit us once a 
week for another year. It’s as great a 
habit to look for your paper on Monday 
as it is to look for my meals. 

Yours respectfully, 
LUCILE HELFERT. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., March 20, 1917. 
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ontclair Club Sings Number in Praise 
of Director Andrews 


MontTcLAIR, N. J., March 9.—The 
iontelair Glee Club gave its concert 
‘arch 8 in the Montclair Theater, under 
.e direction of Mark Andrews, the con- 
,ctor. Assisting on the program were 
ary Jordan, contralto, and Royal Dad- 
un, baritone. Miss Jordan’s best work 
as done in Burleigh’s “Grey Wolf.” Mr. 
\admun also gave pleasure with his fine 
nterpretations. Winifred Young was 
ccompanist for one or two choral num- 
ers, While Mr. Andrews accompanied 
he soloists. Toward the close of the 
rogram one of the members of the 
horus stepped up to the conductor’s 
latform, pushed Mr. Andrews aside, 
aking his place. Then followed a sur- 
yrise to the audience as well as to the 
wondering conductor, when the club sang 
. college song with a setting in lavish 
oraise of Mark Andrews. 
W. F. Uz. 





Student Audience Cheers Gideons in 
Their Worcester Program 


WoRCESTER, MAss., March 17.—Every 
seat was taken and all available standing 
space utilized by persons eager to hear 
Henry L. Gideon of Boston, who yester- 
day noon gave the final music talk in a 
series of seven, in the lecture hall of 
Clark University. Mr. Gideon’s subject 
yesterday was “Old Songs and New,” and 
he was assisted in demonstrating his 
topic by Mrs. Gideon, soprano. At the 
end, the Clark students, hundreds of 
whom were present, gave three cheers 
for Mrs. Gideon and for the lecturer 
himself. Mrs. Gideon also was presented 
with a spray of red and white carnations 
—the college colors. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gideon appeared in a joint program be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience in the 
Worcester Art Museum School last Sun- 
day afternoon. . Ose 





For Second Time a Lynchburg Violinist 
Wins Contest Honors 


LYNCHBURG, VA., March 14.—Lynch- 
burg has for the second time in three 
years contributed the winning violinist 
in the contest conducted annually under 
the auspices of the National Federation 
of Musie Clubs. At the competition in 
Chattanooga several days ago Jeanne 
Alexander of Lynchburg, representing 
Virginia, won this honor. She will play 
at the National Federation convention in 
Birmingham, Ala., in April. Miss Alex- 
ander is a pupil of Charlotte Kendall 
Hull, violin instructor at Sweet Briar 
College, near Lynchburg. Winston Wil- 
kinson, who was successful in the same 
contest two years ago, was also one of 
Miss Hull’s pupils. ee: we oF 





The People’s Symphony Concert public, 
which was deprived of the opportunity of 
hearing the soprano, Alice Nielsen, sing 
as scheduled for the Society’s Christmas 
concert because of her severe cold, will 
hear her at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, April 1, when she sings with 
Mr. Arens’s orchestra. 











MONTGOMERY MUSIC CLUB ENSURES | 
SUCCESS OF ELMAN’S LOCAL DEBUT 























Members of the Montgomery Music Club, Whose Support of Mischa Elman’s Recital Brought About Gratifying Results’ 


ONTGOMERY, ALA., March 17.— 
Mischa Elman gave a recital last 

night at the Grand Theater, under the 
auspices of the Montgomery Music Club. 
A gratifyingly large and thoroughly ap- 
preciative audience greeted the artist 
on this, his first visit to Montgomery. 
Through the medium of the talking- 


machine Elman has endeared himself to 
many people here, who were all the more 
anxious to hear the real artist. No 
one was disappointed. Among the en- 
cores were the usual favorites, which 
Mr. Elman played in a manner which 
went to the hearts of his hearers. Philip 
Gordon accompanied in a manner that 
evoked admiration. Miss Booth, presi- 


dent of the Music Club, is being felici- 
tated upon the success of the concert in 
a financial way, this being the first time 
in Montgomery’s history that an artist 
of this caliber has paid expenses for the 
local management. This condition has 
been brought about largely through the 
efforts of the Montgomery Music Club. 
W. P. C. 





Boston Conservatory Orchestra Offers 
American Music 


Boston, March 17.—A concert by the 
New England Conservatory Orchestra, 


conducted by Wallace Goodrich, was 
given in Jordan Hall, March 9. An event 
of the evening was the first presentation 
in Boston of the Fantasie for piano and 
orchestra of Richard Aubert. Richard 
Stevens of the faculty was pianist. 
Another assisting artist was Clarence B. 
Shirley, who was heard in the famous 
tenor passage, “‘Urbs Syon aurea,” from 
Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” 
The orchestra gave interpretations of 


two other American works: the theme 
and variations from the Suite in D 
Minor, Op. 36, of Arthur Foote and 
George W. Chadwick’s elegiac overture, 
“Adonais.” W.H. L. 


Clarence Adler with Kneisels 


Clarence Adler will appear with the 


Kneisel Quartet at the MacDowell Club, 
New York, on April 25, playing the pre- 
vious week for the Woman’s Club in 
East Orange, April 18. He will pre- 
sent his pupils in three concerts at 
Chickering Hall on April 4, May 2 and 
12. 


Wilfred Glenn Wins Praise in Glovers- 
ville Concert 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., March 10.—Wil- 
fred Glenn, the noted New York basso, 


was soloist with the Mendelssohn Male 
Chorus at the Gloversville First Congre- 
gational Church on Maich 6. A huge 
audience admired his deep, sonorous 
voice and his artistic interpretations. In 
a group of English songs, ‘Deep River,” 
by Burleigh, was especially well received. 
In German and Italian numbers Mr. 
Glenn was equally effective. The work 
of the chorus, under the direction of 
Arthur F. Kibbe, was admirable. 
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Max Smith, Critic 


George Harris Shows 
Exceptional Scope 


A REMARKABLE programme was 
presented by George Harris, 
the American ténor, at Aeolian Hall 
last night. Neither period nor 
language had terrors for this 
gifted and versatile musician. His 
opening ‘number was an aria from 
Mozart's exacting “Cosi fan tutti.” 
This was followed by “Aux Platsirs, 
aux Delices,” dating from 1614. He 
received gratifying applause for his | 


own “The Soldier’s Tent,” and 
depicted rural Normandy with two 
charming folk songs from that 
province. 


Three “Lonesome Tunes’ from the 


Kentucky Mountains gave a quaint 
note to the list, nd a group of 
Russian romances by Moussorgsky, 
Rachmaninoff and  Gretchaninoff 
were among the diverse examples 
of song literature contained in the 
programme. 

There were other 
American and Italian composers, 
the jnterpretation of which also 
proved Mr. Harris’s wide acquain- 
tanee and exceptional scope. 


numbers by 
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ITALIAN EDITOR FLAYS HAGEMAN 


ON MUSICAL CULTURE OF SINGERS 





“The Singer Is Not: Obliged to Be a Musician,’ Declares This 
Contender in Controversy, “and What Is More He Ought Not 
to Be One’’—Resents ‘‘Reflections’’ Upon Musicianship of Italian 
Singers Which Conductor Points Out He Never Made 


SPIRITED and picturesque retort 
is made “by Alfredo Salmaggi, 
editor of the Musica E Musicisti 
(which also has the English title Music 
and Musicians), to statements recently 
made in MUSICAL AMERICA, in an inter- 
view, by Richard Hageman, the Metro- 
politan Opera conductor. Mr. Hageman 
stated that “Not three per cent of the 
singers are capable of interpreting an 
operatic réle in a musicianly way; they 
lack rhythm, they lack the musicianship 
which would give them authority.” 
Musica E Musicisti, which has its 
New York office in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building, and which is 
published in both English and Italian, 


devotes the entire first page of its 
Italian section of March to an attack 
on Mr. Hageman’s views. Excerpts 
from this article (the translation does 
not do justice to the polished literary 
style of the original) and Mr. Hage- 
man’s reply thereto are appended: 

“Alfred Human, presenting in the 
columns of MUSICAL AMERICA a judgment 
of Maestro Richard Hageman on the 
artists of song, presumes to inform the 
world of a marvelous and overwhelming 
discovery. Richard Hageman, in fact, 
‘good and true Dutchman,’ one of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, would declare that ‘the great 
majority of the artists of song, are not 
capable of an_ interpretation of the 
operas, are deficient in musicianship. 
Only three per cent of the throng of 
singers would be exempt from a judg- 
ment so tremendous. 

“Now, we are not permitted to take 
exception to the assertions of Maestro 
Hageman, because—as he himself af- 
firms—such statements should be the 
fruit of an accurate and _ scrupulous 
statisti¢al research. Granted, therefore, 
the unsullied purity of the sources 
whence he draws his deductions, Maestro 
Hageman and all his authority in mu- 
sical matters rests behind the doubt that 
ninety-seven per cent of the artists of 
song profane the science of music and 
are little equipped to offer an artistic 
interpretation of the operas, as_ they 
lack, almost always, any observation of 
rhythm. 

“The severity of the judgment of Sig- 
nor Hageman matters nothing and must 
not astonish the singers nor yet mor- 
tify their self-love. 


Singer’s First Duty 


“The singer is not obliged to be a 
musician; what is more, we say, he can- 
not and must not be one. He has a sole 
duty that cannot be omitted—to con- 
serve, by rational and sure means, his 
voice and to cultivate it. Musical cul- 
ture, if it is to go hand in hand with 
the study of the operas in which he is 
called upon to sing, is, perhaps, super- 
fluous, if he has not the adaptability 
and profound knowledge of the musical 
art by which he can encompass the train- 
ing and practice of song. And it shall 
prove to be superfluous when he shall 
be fatigued by singing and his voice, on 
account of age, shall have lost its pris- 
tine value. 

“The singer is not the musical genius 
who is manifested precociously, who 
seeks to affirm that genius in life and 
study, and who patiently vanquishes ob- 
stacles that lie in his path and that im- 
pede his attainment of the goal sought, 

ouring out the treasures of his genius. 
nstead, he is a phenomenon natural to 
the processes of the musical art in its va- 
rious manifestations: He can not and 
must not pretend to more. 


“The singer in general, says Maestro 
Hageman, in support of his thesis, can- 
not develop a serious musical culture, be- 
cause, unlike the students of instru- 
mental music, he begins his study rela- 
tively late, in most cases, about his twen- 
tieth year. Most true, but that is not 
the case to such an alarming degree. In 
the first place, the study of the voice can- 
not be begun before the vocal: apparatus 
has attained to its complete develop- 
ment. 


Question of Age 


“Under normal physiological condi- 
tions it comes to its integral development 
about the twenty-second year, and were 
one to commence to study much before it 
would mean exposing the vocal organ to 
hardships disproportionate to its energy 
and with the probability of weakening it 
and rendering it irreparably defective. 
If the artists of song were to commence 
studying ordinarily about the twentieth 
year, they could not better provide for 
the development, the education, the 
economy of their vocal means. And in 
this we must bring ourselves to agree 
with Maestro Hageman. 

“There are also other conditions of 
temperament and disposition that sug- 
gest themselves to the ‘good and true 
Dutchman,’ director of the orchestra, 
because he has meditated upon them, in 
the same meditative pose that is fixed by 
his photographic reproduction of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA (No. 16, of Feb. 17, 1917), 
a meditative pose, or ‘moment medita- 
tive,’ that would seem to be most adapted 
to express the headstrongness and ob- 
stinacy that sufficiently distinguishes a 
certain unfruitful and kicking quadru- 
ped. 

“The singer, we contend, cannot with- 
out danger to his voice attend with too 
great frequency and severity to the 
study of music, to the point of becoming 
erudite, and must not seek too profound 
meditation. The energy of the singer, 
all of his energy, the sum of all of his 
organic activities, must be jealously con- 
served to nourish and sustain the vocal 
apparatus. Study, indeed, especially if 
forced and excessive, consumes a great 
part of the nervous energy of the indi- 
vidual, with most evident danger to every 
single organ. He can only console him- 
self with the thought that he develops 
and refines at the expense of all else. 


Good Singer a Rare Animal 


“The good singer, this most special and 
rare animal, is a living musical instru- 
ment who, to conserve his efficiency, to 
serve well in the work to which he is 
destined, must surround himself with the 
greatest care and attention, and his 
studies must specially consist of vocal 
gymnastics that maintains the organ in 
exercise and that develops and conserves 
its power. 

“But the singer, having to interpret 
works of art, being a singing animal, 
must be also and particularly a thinking 
animal; therefore the need for applying 
himself passionately to the study of 
music in general and of the various 
operas in particular. This, also, gives 
the idea, relatively; it is enough that 
the singer possesses a superficial knowl- 
edge of music, and, as for the interpre- 
tation, he will succeed best by the natu- 
ral development of the artistic sense, 
which will come with time and the ex- 
ercise of his professional labors. 

“It is the maestro d’orchestra, instead, 
who, profound authority in music, pene- 
trating the spirit of a composition and 
the objectives which have inspired the 
composer with genial intuition, must op- 
portunely counsel the singer and impart, 
according to the wisdom of the method, 
the just and artistic interpretation of the 
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various parts of the opera in the diverse 
moments of its execution. Not to want 
to admit this would signify the suppo- 
sition that every singer is an old and 
tried musician, which would be simply 
absurd. 

“Maestro Hageman likewise laments 
the singers’ general deficiency and in- 
exactness in the observation of rhythm. 
Also as to this point the lamentation 
and the indignation of the Dutchman do 
not appear to be justified. Rhythm, 
resulting from the perfect observation 
of the musical tempo, established in the 
composition, is simply for the singer a 
vocal mechanical principle, which exact- 
ness is acquired by exercise and can and 
must be disciplined by the orchestral di- 
rector. 

“Concluding, we declare that Maestro 
Hageman, pronouncing a judgment more 
than severe against the majority of art- 
ists of song, perhaps with intention, has 
indirectly, but unmistakably, alluded to 
the Italians, who constitute the most con- 
spicuous numbers of the singers. 

“Now, we do not feel that it is neces- 
sary for us to make any defense of our 
compatriots, who have no need of it. 
Without referring again to the com- 
placency with which the great musical 
reviews of America unhesitatingly pub- 
lish whatever may sound to the discredit 
of the Italians and Italian artists, we de- 
clare, to the discomfort of Maestro Hage- 
man, that if his judgment on the singers 
in general is destitute of seriousness and 
foundation, in regard to those who are 
Italians, he is addicted to stupidity, if it 
is not the effect of the fanatical sec- 
tarianism that, more and more, creates 
hatreds among the factions at New 
York’s greatest theater. The Italian art- 
ists of song, as Maestro Hageman and 
MUSICAL AMERICA have stated, are to be 
counted among the most valorous cham- 
pions of art and world celebrities. 

“Also, when, according to the strange 
theories of Maestro Hageman, they were 
lacking in sufficient musical knowledge, 
they would have as the singers such 
natural resources as alone would suffice 
to lend effectiveness to the admirable in- 
terpretations of the most exacting operas 
without any need of the counsels and of 
the knowledge of the maestro d’orches- 
tra, especially when represented by the 
bombastic person of Signor Hageman, at 
whose technique and whose judgments 
we gaily laugh.” 

Mr. Hageman makes this. reply: 

“I have just smiled my way through 


the personal attack directed upon me , 
Musica E Musicisti. I certainly app): 
ciate all the space accorded me, on 
first Italian page, sandwiched in betw: 
one of Editor Salmaggi’s own tune 
waltzes and an article concerning Car, 
and the Black Hand. 

“In one way the article is very j 
portant, for it reflects the views of 
many singers. At least ninety-seven | 
cent of our singers (and I understa 
that Mr. Salmaggi is a singer) poss . 
exactly the same views—that ‘the sing | 
is not obliged to be a musician.’ That .- 
why I made the assertion that sing: 
are musically deficient. 

“TI did not assert that ninety-seven p , 
cent of the singers in the Opera Hou 
are musically deficient—I referred 
singers in general. 
tonished if Mr. Gatti, who is an exc: 
lent judge and who is always surround. | 
by excellent judges, would have pick. | 
out at least two and a half per cent 
the three per cent. 

_ “It is to be regretted that the artic 

implies that I directed my remar! 

against Italian singers in particular, | 
view of the really commendable effor 

of Mr. Gatti to preserve a strict artist 

neutrality at the Opera House. If an 

thing, I may be accused of a bias in f: 

vor of the Latin singer; I received n 

education in Brussels and in France. | 
am of Russian and Dutch parents. 

“Luckily our great Italian artists 
agree fully with the principle that. sing- 
ers must be musicians. I know that Mr. 
Caruso, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. Amato and 
some others are firmly of my belief. 
These artists are thorough musicians, not 
merely the owners of extraordinary voca| 
instruments. And Mr. Toscanini, the 
greatest of Italian conductors, how often 
have I stood in the wings with him ani 
heard him grunt out his utter disgust 
and dismay at the way some singers 
were misusing the music! I had the 
honor of being under this master direc. 
tor for seven years in the Metropolitan, 
and I can testify, like many others, that 
he was a stern stickler for rhythm. 

“The writer of the article has no sense 
of humor, otherwise he would not have 
insinuated that I was a donkey. The 
photograph he refers to in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Feb. 17, 1917, was made while 
I was in Atlanta, with Mr. de Segurola, 
in front of a hotel where a great many 
camera men gathered. The photographer 
10 eed an amusing pose, and we com- 
plied.’ 
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He realizes that a flexible forearm speeds or stifles the vitality and 
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is something of the virtuoso in him, but it is more than surface display. 
He can sing a melody with a sense of its nuances and its line, and he 
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NEW YORK 


Mr. White’s performance was 
in many respects a fine one. He 
played upon a violin with a mar- 
velously beautiful tone, this being 
a feature which his own obvious 
resources in respect of. quality 
further enhanced. In such num- 
bers as his own arrangement of 
the Handel “Aria” and in a 
“Gigue” by Bach-Schumann his 
playing showed classic finish, and 
in Paganini’s concerto it con- 
tained brilliance in passage work 
and desirable incisiveness of 
rhythm.—The New York Sun, 
Nov. 24. 1916. 


BOSTON 


Mr. White made a decidedly 
favorable impression. He is 
more than a well-taught fiddler. 
The instrument and his pieces 
have something to say to him 
beyond what his teachers may 
have pointed out. His tone is 
one of uncommon beauty, 
warm, emotional, sensuous. 
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LONG TOUR FOR ETHEL HARRINGTON 


Operatic Soprano to Appear for 
Twenty Weeks in Redpath 
Chautauquas 


THEL HARRINGTON, the American 
soprano, has been engaged for a 
twenty weeks’ Chautauqua tour of 

this country as soloist with Creatore and 
his Band, beginning the middle of April, 
under the auspices of the Redpath Chau- 
tauqua Bureau. 

Miss Harrington is another of -the 
many American girls who have made 


their reputation in the European opera 
houses. She made her début in Pistoria, 
Italy, in “Bohéme” and created a deep 
impression, and later appeared in the 
same opera in Florence. After her suc- 
cess in that city she went to Milan, 
where she studied several months, 
completing her répertoire, and then made 
her appearance in the Carlo Felice The- 
ater in Genoa in the opera, “Cristofo Co- 
lumbus,” creating a sensation. Her suc- 
cess travelled over Italy, and she was 
heard in “Rigoletto” at Venice, Brindisi 
and Bari, where she sang most of her 
operatic répertoire. Her next engage- 
ment was for the season of 1915-16 in 
the Royal Opera in Athens, Greece. The 
critics in the cities in which she made her 
appearance spoke in the highest terms of 
the fine quality of her voice, her inter- 
pretative powers and her winning per- 
sonality. 

Miss Harrington began her studies at 





Ethel Young American 


Harrington, 
Operatic Soprano 


the New England Conservatory of Music, 
from which she graduated. She then 
spent four years in Paris under Mathilde 
Marchesi, succeeded by a series of lessons 
under Olga Nevosky, one of the late pu- 
pils of Lamperti. She also studied with 
Ernesta Colli in Milan. 





SYKORA AGAIN APPEARS 


Young ’Cellist Displays Technical Gifts 
in Second Recital 


The youthful ’cello virtuoso, Bogumil 
Sykora, gave his second New York re- 
cital in AXolian Hall on the afternoon 
of March 24 before a fairly good sized 
audience. Mr. Sykora played brilliantly, 
bending his best efforts to the interpre- 
tation of several over-lengthy opuses. 
He opened his program with Davidoff’s 
Concerto in A Minor, following which 
came a group made up of a noble An- 
dante Cantabile by Tartini, a splendid 


Adagio by Ariosti and Klengel’s tedious 
and technically exhausting Variations, 
Op. 19. Mr. Sykora’s performance of 
the Tartini and Ariosti numbers was 
uncommonly beautiful; the Klengel com- 
position gave him an opportunity to ex- 
ploit his highly developed technique. 
His harmonics in this number recalled 
the timbre of a well played flute. 

The remainder of the program was 
given over to Volkmann’s Concerto in A 
Minor, Op. 33 (Cadenza and Finale by 
Klengel), and Fitzhagen’s Fantasie on 
Rubinstein’s “Damon,” both long and 
exhausting, both to the performer and 
listener. Mr. Sykora was generously 
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AURELIO GIORNI 


The Brilliant Italian Pianist 


in New York Recital 


“Aurelio Giorni gave a second recital yesterday in Aeolian Hall, the programme 
including Mendelssohn’s E minor Prelude and Fugue, the F 
Sgambati’s 
The recital given again showed that he is an artist of 
He played with a good piano tone and a finely schooled technic. 
In interpretation, he showed imagination and taste. 
out by its marked individuality in the expression of feeling and desirable execu- 
tive qualities.’”"——-New York Sun, March Ist. 


“He is a young Italian pianist who has already made a very favorable Impres- 
sion in New York. He displayed again those individual qualities of tone and inter- 
pretation which have marked him as one of the most significant of the foreign 
As a composer, Mr. Giorni showed his talents in a 
new ‘Marche Fantastique.’ ’’—New York Evening Mail, March Ist. 


‘He has qualifications for public appearance in technique and musical feeling, 
and fills his music with effects, with expression.’’—-New York Times, March Ist. 


“Individual in his style of playing, especially in regard to plentitude of expres- 
sion, was the young pianist, Aurelio Giorni, in his recital yesterday afternoon. He 
has both imagination and taste, and is in both temperament and technique emi- 
nently qualified for recital work.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, March Ist. 


‘“‘His second recital brought Aurelio Giorni back to Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
Of especial interest was a Marche Fantastique of his own, composed this 
It is a piece musically sound, endowed with much life and eee spirit. 
A number of Chopin pieces were on his programme, mostly etu 

which needed a fine hand and feeling and begot them. His longest selection was 
sharp minor Sonata, sympathetically played.’’—Evening Sun, 


“Mr. Giorni again proved himself a pianist of fine technical accomplishments 
and of a marked and agreeable individuality.”"—New York Globe, March Ist. 


‘Mr. Giorni has a pleasantly individual way of playing his instrument, and dem- 
onstrated this most effectively in the Schumann F sharp minor Sonata, in some 
Chopin pieces and a ‘Marche Fantastique’ of his own.’’—New York Evening Jour- 


“The pianist-composer played Schumann’s F sharp minor Sonata with great 
skill and delicacy of tone, receiving much applause.’’—Morning Telegraph, March Ist. 


“The pianist M. Aurelio Giorni, who on the occasion of his debut some time 
ago made a thoroughly favorable impression, strengthened this yesterday in his 
Giorni is first and foremost a sane, manly, sharp thinking 
player, who knows how to produce his effects and does not leave them to chance. 
A stronger outburst of temperament might occasionally be wished for, but even 
then, Giorni gave reai joy through his beautiful feeling. 
op. 11, the poetical character of the composition was admirably brought forth, and 
the performer also did full justice to its subtlety. — 
The F minor Ballade was given with great character, the 
Preludes showed beautiful coloring and grace. i 
stein the looseness of the artist’s wrist-work and the fineness of his tone produc- 
tion were evidenced in the most pleasing manner. 
whelmed him with applause and obliged him to give encores.—New Yorker Staats- 


Management: 
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The good-sized audience over- 
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and spontaneously applauded. Walter 
Golde officiated as accompanist and dis- 
charged his duties well. B. R 


CULP GIVES RECITAL AS 
WELLS COLLEGE BENEFIT 


Its Endowment Fund the Beneficiary of 
Singer’s Concert at HXolian Hall, 
with Aid of Mr. Bos 


JULIA CULP, song recital, Aéolian Hall, 
New York, March 24. Accompanist, 
Coenraad v. Bos. The program: 


“Suleika I,” “Suleika II,’ “Die 
“Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,’ Schubert: 
‘“Waldesgesprdach,”’ “Mondnacht,”’ “Lied 
eines Schmiedes”’ and “Frihlingsnacht,’’ 
Schumann; Four English Folksongs, arranged 
with Piano, Violin and ’Cello Accompani- 
ment, by Beethoven: “Faithfu’ Johnie,’ 
Scotch Air; “Robin Adair,’ Irish Folksong; 
“Cottage Maid,’ Wales Air; “Tis the Last 
Rose,’ Irish Folksong; “Minnelied,”’ Brahms ; 
“Wiegenlied,’ Brahms; “In dem _ Schatten 
meiner Locken,’ “Mausfallenspriichlein,” and 
“Er ist’s,’” H. Wolf. 





Forelle”’ 


A large, distinguished audience gath- 
ered at A®olian Hall for Julia Culp’s 
only evening recital of the season in 
New York and paid fitting tribute to the 
art of one of the greatest lieder singers 
before the public to-day. The concert 
was for the benefit of the Wells College 
Endowment Fund, and fair college girls 
were on hand to dispose of programs 
for the cause. 

Mme. Culp sang Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf in a manner 
familiar to her admirers. Her spell on 
this occasion was as powerful as of yore, 
and she was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

New on her program were four Eng- 
lish folk-songs, arranged with piano, 
violin and ’cello accompaniment by Bee- 
thoven. All these Mme. Culp did per- 
suasively. 

Coenraad v. Bos performed his duties 
in a@ manner that called for laudatory 
comment. H. B. 





BEGIN LEONARD MUSICALES 


Elsa Steinert and Mr. Simmons Score 
Strongly in Fetching Program 


In the first of Arthur Leonard’s after- 
noon musicales given at his studio in 
West Seventy-fifth Street, New York, 
on March 20, Elsa Steinert, soprano, and 
William Simmons, baritone, gave the 
program, Mr. Leonard ered at the 
piano as accompanist. andel’s “Where 
e’er You Walk” and “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves” provided splendid vehicles 
for Mr. Simmons’s voice. A group of 
Purcell, Fox, Harris and Lohr songs 
later in the program further revealed 
the baritone’s versatility. He was in 
— fettle and was applauded heart- 
ily. 
Brahms’s “Nachtigall” and “Die Mai- 
nacht” and French songs by Vidal and 
Debussy, followed by an American and 
English group by Palmer, Gilberté and 
Novello, gave Miss Steinert an oppor- 
tunity to display her voice to advan- 
tage. She was warmly welcomed. The 
singers gave duets by Mendelssohn, Hen- 
schel, Saint-Saéns and Goetze. 





Mrs. H. H. Huss to Present Husband’s 
New Songs in Recital 


The Music League of America an- 
nounces that Henry Holden Huss and 
Hildegard Hoffman Huss will give a 
matinée recital at the Comedy Theater 
on the afternoon of April 16, assisted 
by May Mukle, the ’cellist. Mrs. Huss 
will sing three new songs from her hus- 
band’s pen, also modern and classic art 
songs. She will repeat, by request, the 
Huss song, “After Sorrow’s Night.” Mr. 
Huss will play four of his new piano 
compositions, Valse Intime, Minuet Ro- 
coco and two Concert Etudes, “Sur le 
Lac” and “The Brooklet.” Miss Mukle 
will play with Mr. Huss two movements 
of his "Cello Sonata, which these two 
artists played together with great suc- 
cess in London a few years ago. 
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SIX-WEEK TOUR 
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Elizabeth Parks, Soprano 


Elizabeth Parks, the gifted young so- 
prano, left last week for a concert tour 
to cover a period of six weeks. Her 
first recital was in Holyoke, Mass., on 
March 28; the next is a joint recital with 
William C. Hammond, the organist, on 
March 31. After these two appearances 
she goes to Lindsborg, Kan., to fill'a 
re-engagement in two performances of 
the “Messiah” and a joint recital with 
Henry Weldon, on April 7. Her great 
success at Lindsborg last year won her 
this return date. After the Lindsborg 
engagement comes a recital at Dobb’s 
Ferry, also a re-engagement, on April 13, 
and a®joint recital with Alexander Bloch 
before the Musical Art Society, Corning, 
N. Y. Her tour will end with another 
“Messiah” performance under the baton 
of Conductor Wodell of the People’s 
Choral Union in Boston, on April 29. 
Miss Parks has been re-engaged by the 
First Congregational Church of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


MAE HOTZ 


—Soprano— 


Comments on her Successful 
Appearance with Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Reading, 
Pa., Feb. 20th, 1917 


Reading Eagle: ‘Mae Hotz, the 
girlish soloist who has been termed 
a second Alma Gluck, appeared to 
excellent advantage. She was 
heard only in two numbers of the 
program, and, in accordance with 
a firm and fixed rule of the Phila- 








delphia Orchestra to give no 
encores, she responded to the en- 
thusiastic ovations tendered her 
with thanks and bows. Her first 
number was ‘Wie Nahte mir der 


Schlummer,’ by Weber, and _ be- 
fore the last note of the song had 
died away the tumultuous applause 
broke through the house, recalling 
the singer to the footlights again 
and again to acknowledge the 
plaudits of a happy audience. The 
personality and charm of the 
singer accentuated her really beau- 
tiful voice, and her audience was 
her fast friend from the opening 


of her first number. Upon her 
second appearance she _ sang 
‘Morgen and ‘Staendchen,’ by 


Richard Strauss. There was a con- 
siderable murmur of disappoint- 
ment when it proved that no 
amount of applause could elicit an 
encore from the popular soloist.” 


Reading Herald: “The soloist 
of the evening was Mae Hotz. She 
sang the opening Weber selection 
with a charming quality of pure 
soprano tone. The two Strauss 
masterpieces were finely suited to 
her particular style. She has a 
really fine conception of true lieder 
singing, and the ‘Serenade’ was 
given with maximum effect.” 


Exclusive Management: 
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DR. CARL CELEBRATES 25TH - 
ANNIVERSARY AT “OLD FIRST” 


Noted Organist Has Had Unique Record in New York City’s Musical 
Life — Recital, Performance of “‘Elijah” and a Reception in His 
Honor, Features of Celebration 


AST week marked the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of Dr. William Crane 

Carl as organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church in New York. 

He has been a prominent figure in the 
development of organ music in Amer- 
ica. The French Government bestowed 
upon him the decoration of Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique for furthering 
French art and methods in America. 
The University of New York conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music. 

Dr. Carl was the first concert organist 
to play professionally in the Klondike 
and his tours in this country and Europe 
have been extensive and include seven 
trips to the Pacific Coast. He was one 
of the first to devote programs exclu- 
sively to American, French, German, 
Italian and English works. Many com- 
posers have written especially for him 
and he has been untiring in his efforts 
to uphold standards and traditions and 
in bringing forth the best in church and 
concert music. 

Dr. Carl holds the record of being the 
third organist in 200 years to officiate in 
the historic “Old First.” Before the ad- 
vent of the organ, thirty years ago, the 
church had no other instrument than a 
tuning fork. The congregation, though 
composed of first families of New York, 
would not countenance an organ. Dr. 
Duffield preceded Dr. Carl by a few 
weeks, and changes were made. 

Once in a cycle of recitals the per- 
fect program of organ music is given. 
Those who attended the festival organ 
recital at the Old First Presbyterian 
Church on Thursday evening, March 22, 


heard such a program. The recital was 
in celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Dr. William C. Carl as 
organist and musical director of the Old 
First Church, and the audience that as- 
sembled to honor the _ distinguished 
organist included men and women who 
have for twenty-five years had the 
pleasure of hearing Dr. Carl’s music and 
organists who developed their musical 
proficiency under Dr. Carl’s instruction. 
Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished French 
organist and composer, was a _ special 
guest of honor. 

The program had been chosen entirely 
fromr the compositions of organists. 
There were no transcriptions, and the 
offerings ranged from a “Praeludium” by 
Conrad Paumann—one of the earliest 
examples of organ music known, having 
been composed early in the Fourteenth 
century—to such ultra-modern composi- 
tions as Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Spring 
Song,” and the beautiful “Variations de 
Concert” of Joseph Bonnet. 

When Dr. Carl plays Bach he leaves 
one convinced that there should be a 
law against interpretations of the great 
composer by any one of lesser skill. For 
the festival recital he had chosen the 
Toccato and Fugue in D Minor. In a 
lighter vein was the exquisite “Bell Sym- 
phony” of Henry Purcell, while the 
other composers’ represented in the 
group of “ancients” were chosen from 
the French, German and Italian schools, 
the Toccata of Girolamo Frescobaldi, 
Padre Martini’s “Gavotte per Organo,” 
a Choral of Dietrich Buxtehude and 
Clérambault’s Dialogue and Prelude 
giving profound pleasure, which the 
large audience manifested in most em- 
phatic fashion. 

For the second part of his program 
Dr. Carl drew largely from the French 
school, the two exceptions being Harry 
Rowe Shelley’s composition, and the 
“Wedding Morn” by the eminent Belgian 
composer, Jacques Lemmens. The re- 
cital concluded with a brilliant playing 
of the Bonnet “Variations.” 

Applause is not customary in the Old 


First Church, but the restriction was 
put aside on this occasion, and a most 
heartfelt demonstration was given, ac- 
companied by a profusion of floral of- 
ferings. There was an impromptu re- 
ception at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, many friends joining in express- 
ing personally the wish that Dr. How- 
ard Duffield had voiced at the beginning 
of the program, that Dr. Carl might 
“continue to bring beauty into the lives 
of people at the Old First Church.” 


A further celebration of the anniver- 
sary took place on Sunday evening, 
March 25, when the choir of the Old 
First Church, under Dr. Carl’s leader- 
ship, gave the Mendelssohn oratorio, 
“Elijah,” the soloists being Margaret 
Harrison, soprano; Florence Mulford- 
Hunt, contralto; Charles W. Harrison, 
tenor, and Andrea Sarto, baritone. 


The oratorio was sung with notable 


artistic results. Miss Harrison’s voice 
is one of much charm and her singing 
displayed a thorough understanding of 
the oratorio style. Mme. Mulford-Hunt 
is a contralto well versed in the tradi- 
tions of “Elijah,” and her lovely sing- 
ing was a source of much gratification. 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Sarto fulfilled 
their duties with distinguished success 
and Dr. Carl’s conducting contributed 
to a well proportioned and artistically 
significant performance. 

At the reception tendered Dr. Carl 
I'riday evening by the pastor and session 
of the “Old First” the noted organist 
was presented with a set of resolutions 
engrossed on parchment anda purse of 
gold. Dr. Duffield in a happy speech 
eulogized the work of Dr. Carl in the 
highest terms. The choir presented a 
souvenir in gold and the Guilmant Organ 
School made him a gift of a purse of 
gold. A large number of prominent 
people attended, including Joseph Bon- 
net, who came especially from the South 
to honor his friend, Dr. Carl. A pro- 
gram was rendered by prominent artists, 
including Maud Morgan, harpist; Mar- 
garet Harrison, soprano; Alix Young 
Maruchesi, violinist; Andrea Sarto, bari- 
tone; William Hersey, pianist, and Wil- 
lard Nevins, accompanist. M. S. 





YSAYE WELCOMED IN 
SECOND RECITAL 


Belgian Violinist Plays Lekeu’s 
Sonata with Mr. Dambois 
_ Thrillingly 





EUGEN YSAYE, violin recital, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 24. Assisting 
artists, Maurice Dambois, ‘cellist, and 


accompanist, and Gaston Dethier, pianist. 


Sonata in E Minor, for violin and piano, 
G. Lekeu; Concerto No. . B. Viotti; 
“Chant d’Hiver,” Ysaye; ‘“Divertimento,”’ 
Ysaye; “La Muse et le Poéte,’” duet for 
violin and ’cello, Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Romance,”’ 
Svendsen; Deux Mazurkas, Wieniawski ; 
‘Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns. 





When Eugen Ysaye appeared on the 
platform for his second recital this sea- 
son he received an ovation that lasted 
easily two minutes. The Belgian violin- 
ist began with his compatriot Lekeu’s 
magnificent E Minor Sonata, in which the 
piano part was played by Maurice Dam- 
bois. This work, dedicated to Ysaye, is 
one of massive, rugged beauty, conceived 
along broad lines. It received a mag- 
nificent performance at the hands of 
Messrs. Ysaye and Dambois. The two 


artists shared honors at its conclusion. 

The Viotti Concerto and two numbers 
of his own preceded the Saint-Siens duet, 
“La Muse et le Poéte,” in which Mr. 
Dambois appeared as ’cellist and Gaston 
Dethier as accompanist. As pianist or 
as ’cellist, Mr. Dambois proved equally 
excellent. There was fine tonal balance 
in this number and splendid musicianship 
on the part of all three performers. 

The three concluding numbers the vio- 
linist played spiritedly, with the smooth- 
ness and facility that have always been 
associated with his art. He was most 
cordially welcomed throughout the con- 
cert. H.B 





HODGSON PLAYS NEW WORK 





Pianist Gives Cyril Scott Piece Its First 
Public Hearing 


Leslie Hodgson, the noted pianist, was 
heard at the third afternoon musicale 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, 


given in the Granberry Studios, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, March 24. Other artists who 
contributed to an interesting program 
were Muriel Bliss, soprano; Margaret 
L. Krauss, violinist, and Bernice L. 
Maudsley and Harriet Sturmdorf, ac- 
companists. 

Mr. Hodgson introduced an Irish Reel 
by Cyril Scott, the number being played 
for the first time in public in America. 
The pianist also performed in his usual 
brilliant and musicianly manner num- 
bers by Chopin, Griffes, Granados, Doh- 
nanyi, Sibelius and Schubert-Tausig. 
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GIVE NEW SEXTET 
BY WEINGARTNER 


Sinsheimers Play Conductor’s 
Music in Final Concert 
of Series 
SINSHEIMER QUARTET, concert, evening, 





March 24. Assisting artists, Carl Deis, 
pianist; L. Manoly, double-bass. The 
program: 


Haydn, Quartet in G Major: Brahms, 
Quartet in B Flat Major, Andante and Ag:- 
tato (Allegretto non troppo); Debussy, 
Quartet, Op. 10, Andante and Scherzo; Felix 
Weingartner, Sextetto in E Minor. 





In Felix Weingartner’s Sextet (set 
down on the program for some inexplic- 
able reason as Sextetto) Mr. Sinsheimer 
and his associates closed their New York 
season last week. It has been the pleas- 
ure of some musicians to exalt the dis- 
tinguished conductor, Mr. Weingartner, 
to the rank of an important composer in 
recent years. There have been cham- 
pions of his music who, after the manner 
of the Mahlerites, have pitted him 
against Richard Strauss as the leading 
Teutonic composer of our time. Although 


the present writer has never found any 
reason for this propaganda, he became 
convinced last week that Mr. Weingart- 
ner’s field is that of the conductor. His 
Sextet is music of no distinction, music 
that is truly unimportant. 

The thematic material of this work 
is wholly unoriginal and much of it 
very commonplace. The second theme 
of the first movement in its entrance 
in C Major is derived directly from 
the Finale of Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration.” As for the Trio sec- 
tion of the Allegretto, even the canonic 
writing cannot efface its woe-begone 
banality. The work, of course, is writ- 
ten with musicianship. Could one ex- 
pect a conductor who hes given us Beet- 
hoven readings of the highest type not to 
know his craft? Mr. Deis played the 
piano part in the Sextet splendidly, 
and Mr. Manoly assisted ably. 

It was in the Brahms quartet that the 
Sinsheimers did their best playing of the 
evening. Both in the matter of tempo 
and general interpretation their reading 
of this great music was extraordinarily 
fine, and there was much enthusiasm at 
the completion of these movements. The 
Debussy was also played excellently, the 
Scherzo with plenty of dash and the 
Andante with warmth. Debussy’s once 
modern quartet sounds gentle enough to- 
day. There are neither problems nor 
intricacies in it. Have not our young com- 
posers in America been writing music 
based on this harmonic scheme ever 
since 1910? Mr. Sinsheimer’s quartet 
is to-day in better condition than ever. 
Mr. Kovarik retains his post as viola, 
and the new members, Robert Toedt, 
second violin, and Willem Durieux, 
cellist, are both very efficient per- 
formers. A. W. K. 





A Russian pianist, Georgi Harteveld, 
has just arrived in this country for a 
concert tour in aid of the Russian wound- 
ed. Mr. Harteveld won distinction for 
his transpositions of the works of Pag- 
anini for the piano. 





CULP’S “LIEDER” ART 
STIRS QUAKER CITY 


Dutch Singer Aided by Bos— 
Elizabeth Gutman Offers 
Yiddish Songs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 26, 1917. 





WO notable song recitals were given 

last week. Julia Culp in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Tuesday afternoon of- 
fered a lieder program of unusual scope. 
She sang with such ease and admirable 
vocal control as to win enthusiastic ap- 
plause from a good-sized audience. Mme. 
Culp was given efficient assistance by 
Coenraad v. Bos, pianist, who also ap- 
peared as a soloist. He gave excellent 
interpretations of Mozart’s C Major So- 
nata and a group. 

Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, made her 
second appearance in Philadelphia this 
season, this time in the New Century 
Drawing Rooms, Thursday evening. Her 
exceedingly varied offerings included sev- 


eral rarely heard Yiddish and Russian 
folk songs. Miss Gutman sang the num- 
bers with charming grace and person- 
ality. Her voice is of a clear and refresh- 
ing quality and her sincere and spirited 
interpretations of the various Yiddish 
songs were outstanding features of the 
pleasing entertainment. Frederick Weav- 
er provided highly sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 

Appearing before an audience that 
comfortably filled the New Century 
Drawing Rooms, Henry Such, violinist, 
was heard in recital on Monday evening. 
Mr. Such proved to be a violinist of ex- 
ceptional technical proficiency. Ednyfed 
Lewis, tenor, was the assisting artist. He 
sang two groups of modern songs in a 
pleasing manner. Mrs. Henry Such fur- 
nished skillful accompaniments for both 
artists. 

Under the auspices of the Cantaves 
Chorus, Loda Goforth, soprano, and 
George Koch, baritone, were presented 
in recital Wednesday evening in the Or- 
pheus Club Rooms. M. B. SwWAas. 
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Whitney Tew’s Pupils Reveal Extraord- 
inary Range of Voice 


Cuicaco, March 19.—The studio of 
Whitney Tew in the Fine Arts Building 
was crowded Sunday afternoon when a 
number of his pupils were heard in re- 
cital. The numbers were chosen to dem- 
onstrate Mr. Tew’s claim that there are 
practically no limits to the range of the 
human voice. Roxanna Wheeler sang 
the “Caro Nome” and was compelled to 
repeat it. The cadenza, arranged for 
her by Mr. Tew, included the high C 
sharp, D sharp and F sharp. Miss 
Wheeler was also heard in a contralto 
number. *Wenda Schuette sang three 
Biblische lieder of Dvorak in contralto 
key and also Schuhert’s “Sylvia” and 
Grieg’s “Ich liebe Jich” and the “Ah, 
fors é Lui,” sustaining the high E nat- 
ural. Theresa Pissani was heard in a 
Giordine number and Dorothy Wood 
sang “Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee” 
and two Dvorak numbers. Mr. Tew was 
heard in arias from the “Creation,” 
“Reine de Saba” and “Falstaff” and 
songs by Handel, Elgar, Thomas, Leh- 
man and Dvorak. Mrs. Z. A. Grappen- 
haus acted as hostess for Mr. Tew. 

A. L. M. 





Flonzaleys Play for People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Club Audience 


With its own season completed, the 
Flonzaley Quartet held a large audience 
spellbound in the auditorium of the 
Washington Irving High School, New 
York, on Friday evening, March 23, in a 
concert given under the auspices of the 
People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club. The 
Flonzaleys played quartets of Haydn and 
Beethoven and a part of the quartet by 
Ernest Bloch, the eminent Swiss com- 
poser. The Bloch number was played 
recently by the Flonzaleys, when it was 
reviewed in these columns at length and 
given great praise. The Flonzaleys were 
most cordially welcomed. 





Boston Opera Company Makes Fine 
Impression in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 15.—The 
Boston Opera Company presented “Aida” 
and “Iris” this week. The orchestra, un- 
der Roberto Moranzoni, played with the 
utmost smoothness. The chorus acquit- 
ted itself admirably. The applause 
throughout the evening was demonstra- 
tive, the principals receiving four or five 
curtain calls after each act. M. S. 





Jules Falk in the Middle West 


Jules Falk, the violinist, after appear- 
ing in St. Louis on Monday night went to 
Terre Haute, Ind., to play on Thursday 
at the last of the concert series at the 
Deming Hotel. On Monday of next week 
he plays in Louisville. 





DRESSES DOLLS TO 
REPRESENT FAMOUS 
CONCERT ARTISTS 

















Photo by Howard 
Gay Zenola MacLaren, Whose Interpre- 
tations of Famous Plays Have Been 
Enjoyed by Many Musical Clubs 


The artistic qualities of Gay Zenola 
MacLaren, imitator of famous plays, 
were enlisted in a unique way recently 
when she dressed thirty-five dolls to rep- 
resent famous singers of the opera and 
concert stage. The dolls were distrib- 
uted among the children at the Wiscon- 
sin State Institute of the Deaf at De- 
lavan, Wis., and the Children’s Home in 
Duluth, Minn. 

There was a stunning “Anna Case” in 
the dark red cloak which Miss Case fre- 


‘quently wears and a “Schumann-Heink” 


in pale blue and silver. Edith Mason, 
Florence Hinkle, Frances Ingram, Mme. 
Alda, Florence Macbeth, Maud Powell 
and several other well-known stars were 
thus introduced to future admirers, some 
in the gorgeous trappings of operatic 
costume and others in glittering but less 
spectacular evening gowns and _ street 
clothes. 

“T wanted so badly to have a Caruso 
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as Canio,” said Miss MacLaren, “but I 
couldn’t find a doll that would—through 
any stretch of the imagination—resem- 
ble him, so it had to be given up.” 

Just now Miss MacLaren is occupying 
the very brief periods between recitals 
in dressing a group of famous French 
stars, which will be turned over to one 
of the French War Sufferers’ relief 
funds. 





GEGNA’S ’CELLO RECITAL 





Russian Artist Strengthens Good Im- 
pression Previously Made in New York 


Max Gegna, the young German- 
trained Russian ’cellist (he was born in 
Kieff and musically educated in Leipsic) 
gave a recital in Aolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon of last week. It was not his 
first appearance in New York; he played 
here last season and made a pleasant 
impression. This he succeeded in doing 
again last week in a program including 
a Corelli sonata, Saint-Saéns’s A Minor 
Concerto and short numbers by Glaz- 
ounoff, Becker, Klengel, Popper, Kallin- 
nikoff and others. 

Ior one reason or another, ’cello reci- 
tals are ordinarily dismal ordeals so that 
the artist who can play for an hour or 
more without boring his listeners to ex- 
tinction or causing a stampede for the 
vuter air before he has done must be 
rated a ’cellist of unquestionable merits. 
This Mr. Gegna managed to do. His at- 
tainments are, in fact, of a singularly 
gratifying order. Not of a considerable 
or a cogent individuality, he displays, 
nevertheless, intelligence, facility and 
true musical instincts. He plays for the 
most part in tune, he phrases tastefully, 
his tone in cantabile is good and in rapid 
passages, in which the best of ’cellists 
never succeed in sounding entirely agree- 
able, he does not rasp and scratch be- 
yond reason. He was very well received. 

Emanuel Balaban accompanied him 
satisfactorily. mm. F. F. 


CLARENCE BIRD’S RECITAL 








Pianist Again Displays Beauty of Tone 
and Interpretative Intelligence 


The young American pianist, Clar- 
ence Bird, whose recital last year 
left agreeable memories, was _ heard 
again in New York last Monday after- 
noon at A®olian Hall. Some Mozart 
pieces, a Schubert “Moment Musical,” a 
seldom heard Haydn sonata, Brahms’s 
I’ Minor Sonata and matters by Chopin, 
d’Indy, Debussy and Liszt made up his 
program. 

The intelligence and the musical charm 
that distinguish Mr. Bird’s work to a 
considerable degree were especially evi- 
dent in such numbers as the Schubert 
‘Moment Musical,” the Chopin and De- 
bussy numbers. Here he displayed charm 
of tone and technical facility of a de- 
cidedly gratifying sort, together with a 
grasp of their poetic content. His 
Haydn and Mozart, while eminently mu- 
sical, would have gained by a greater 
delicacy of handling. And his ambitions 
rather outran his artistic discretion in 
influencing him to try conclusions with 
Brahms’s extremely exacting sonata. 

B. F. 





Heinrich Gebhard Plays for Catholic 
Club of Brockton, Mass. 


Boston, March 17—Among the most 
recent in Heinrich Gebhard’s long list of 
successful performances throughout the 
present season, none has been more sen- 
sational than that which he made at the 
annual musicale of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Catholic Club in Brockton, Mass., 
on March 12. Upon this occasion he 


played numbers by Rachmaninoff, God- 
ard, Liszt and Grieg, and received un- 
stinted applause for his artistic achieve- 
ment. 








Max Smith says in the New York 
**American,’’ Jan. 20:—‘*The most 
talented and interesting young 
pianist introduced to Americans in 
recent years.”’ 
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GARDNER AND CHICAGO 
COLLEAGUES TO PLAY 
TRIOS BY MODERNS 


























Samuel Gardner, the Violinist, in Rock- 
land, Me. 


Samuel Gardner, the rising young vio- 
linist, left New York on March 20 for 
Chicago, where he will give three private 
trio comcerts at the homes of several dis- 
tinguished families, in association with 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist, and Bayer- 
Hané, ’cellist. The concerts will take 
place on April 1, 8 and 15. 

Mr. Gardner began rehearsing with his 
associates for these events immediately 
upon his arrival in Chicago. Among the 
modern works he will present are Arthur 
Hinton’s Trio, Arensky’s F Major Trio 
(the second by this Russian), a Trio by 
the contemporary Swiss composer, Volk- 
mar-Andreae, Wolf-Ferrari’s Trio, Op. 
5, and Dvorak’s rarely heard Trio in F 
Minor. On his way back East Mr. 
Gardner appears in Lima, Ohio, in a 
joint recital with Louis Graveure on 
April 26. 





Walter Anderson 
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Miss 
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DeKOVEN’S IRE AROUSED 
BY PHILADELPHIA’S CRITICISM 








By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, March 26.—A com- 

poser with an alleged grievance lib- 
erally aired his complaint in extensive 
correspondence to the Philadelphia press 
last week. The offended musician was 
Reginald de Koven. The particular cause 
of his lament was an unfavorable review 
of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” which had 
its first performance here at the Metro- 
politan on Tuesday evening. So intent 
was Mr. de Koven on having a hearing 
that, he even dispatched a copy of his 
broadside to a newspaper, which, as an 
afternoon journal, has been out of exis- 
tence for several years. 

The American composer’s objections 
referred directly to an adverse critique 
by Bushnell Dimond published in the 
Evening Ledger. Especial protest was 
made against the alleged “pert” tone of 
the notice. 

“T would like,” declared Mr. de Koven, 
“as a critic of some reputation and stand- 
ing myself, to suggest to your readers 
that any work accepted for- production 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company on 
its merits and after careful consideration, 
and the production of which by that com- 
pany, one of the most beautiful and ex- 
pensive operatic productions ever made 
in this country, was convincing evidence 
of their confidence in its merits, could 
not have been as vapid and tepid as your 
critic would have them believe.” 

To this particular argument formal re- 
buttal was made in an editorial answer 
printed in the offending paper. There it 


was pointed out that acceptance of a new 
opera by the Metropolitan management 
by no means registered infallibility of 
judgment. The fatal instances of “Le 
Villi,” “La Wally,” “Julien,” “Mona” and 
“Cyrano” were advanced, and the writer 
might also have cited “Tiefland,” whose 
great popularity in Germany proved so 
unsafe a guide as to the appeal to Amer- 
icans of d’Albert’s music drama. 

As a matter of record, the impresario, 
who, no matter how thoughtfully, spon- 
sors an operatic novelty often must take 
a gambler’s chance. The completed score 
and libretto of any new music drama 
necessarily make a strong impression 
on any art lover. Of all forms of esthetic 
endeavor the operatic one involves skirt- 
ing the most perilous quicksands. Per- 
fect dovetailing of many factors is essen- 
tial. A good “book” is not enough. A 
good score alone is insufficient. Both 
music and drama of high merit may lose 
their value when marred by inadequacies 
of singing-acting, stage settings or stage 
management. The late Siegfried Beh- 
rens, so long manager of the Metropoli- 
tan’s seasons here in the old Academy 
days, repeatedly insisted that to create 
even a poor grand opera was an ex- 
tremely notable achievement. The sever- 
est critics of Mr. de Koven or of his libret- 
tist, Perey Mackaye, can neither deny nor 
impugn the idealism. which went into the 
making of “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 

The composer seemed especially hurt 
because Mr. Dimond’s strictures appeared 
to reflect on American operatic ambitions. 
This is, of course, no new feeling with 
native composers. Mr. Damrosch, an 
American citizen, though born in Breslau, 
although he probably experienced some- 
thing of this emotion, said comparatively 
little on the theme when “The Scarlet 
Letter” and “Cyrano” failed. Dr. Parker 
took his ten-thousand-dollar prize for 
“Mona” and then kept rather quiet when 
no demand for frequent performances of 
his work arese in New York. Victor 
Herbert with his “Natoma” flirted more 
effectively with success. His score was 
seriously injured by -a weak and foolish 
libretto, but the honors fairly won failed 
to satisfy the fecund Celto-American mu- 
sician. In an address at the Musical Art 
Club in Philadelphia some years ago Mr. 
Herbert openly complained of lack of ap- 
preciation, particularly citing Henry T. 
I‘inck’s praises of “Natoma” as a tip to 
our local critics. 

Philadelphia is no “rube” town in 
music, whose traditions here are long es- 
tablished and highly honored. Many of 
us had hoped that Mr. de Koven would 
not reopen the old argument about Amer- 
ican opera. In view of the considerable 
quantity of laudation which he received, 
notably in the Ledger’s morning edition, 
it seems a pity that the composer should 





have inveighed against criticism, how- 
ever “pert.” As for taking the attitude 
that native music fails to receive a square 
deal, the present writer at least feels 
that the contention will not hold water. 
The significance of either a composer’s or 
a dramatist’s nationality, or even his 
name, is ever less to the general public, 
intent mainly on receiving value in emo- 
tional diversion for ticket money ex- 
pended than most art workers realize. 
Indeed, so far as the average audience is 
concerned, there can scarcely be said to 
be definite groups of champions for or 
detractors of home-made music. No im- 
ported operetta—not even the “Fleder- 
maus”—achieved here a success surpass- 
ing that of de Koven’s own “Robin Hood.” 
The fact that these works are in lighter 
vein than grand opera is immaterial. The 
writer has never encountered anyone 
against American music drama “per se.” 
Public protest against poor grand opera 
is, however, usually very swiftly recorded. 
. oom 


Last Tuesday’s audience at the Metro- 
politan was the smallest of the current 
season. It was human nature perhaps 
for Mr. de Koven to interpret this as in- 
dicating immediate and unfair opposition 
to his ambitious efforts. He should re- 
member, however, that when novelties 
are in question the public often, like the 
Missourian, “has to be shown.” Occa- 
sionally the authentic European fame of 
a work precedes it, and then a brilliant 
premiére is assured. But even some very 
fine works of foreign origin have missed 
fire at the start. It took the public some 
time to acknowledge the merits of the 
now highly lauded “Louise.” Much Phil- 
adelphia comment on this admired work 
was distinctly unfavorable when Oscar 
Hammerstein introduced Charpentier’s 
music play here. 

If “The Canterbury Pilgrims” evoked 
no overwhelming enthusiasm at our Met- 
ropolitan on Tuesday, the audience’s re- 
ception of the work was certainly consid- 
erate and friendly. Mr. de Koven was 
called out for a speech, which he deliv- 
ered most modestly and tactfully. The 
present writer, who has not missed many 
de Koven productions in more than two 
decades, who would even welcome a re- 
vival of. the forgotten “The Mandarin” 
or the still more meritorious “Rob Roy,” 
had high expectations of “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.” He was, therefore, dis- 
tinctly disappointed when the score ap- 
peared to him, for all its careful writing, 
its expert polyphony. and fluent instru- 
mentation, to be wanting in essential in- 
spirational fire. The composer’s methods 
with their emphasis on simple melody 
greatly appealed, especially after the 
dreary aridity of “Francesca da Rimini.” 
But, alas, the tuneful concepts seemed 
often commonplace. Some of the best 
musicianship is unquestionably revealed 
in ringing and stirring choruses for act 
one and in the pageant scenes before the 
Cantérbury Cathedral. But the “Amor 
vincit omnia” theme, plainly intended as 
a central musical motive, appeared no 
more notable than certain melodic meas- 
ures in so indifferent a work as “The 
Golden Butterfly.” Moreover, the air was 
distinctly in the operetta vein, although 
pretentiously tricked out with elaborate 
orchestration. 

Percy Mackaye’s familiar weaknesses 
were exhibited in the libretto. The same 
lack of clear-cut dramatic virility, which 
make his list of footlight failures for- 
midable, were again in evidence. Some- 
how or other, despite the agreeable gen- 
eral theme, the polished restraint of the 
verse writing and the praiseworthy at- 
tempts to catch the playful spirit of 
“Merrie England,” the actual meaning 
of the incidents failed to “get over.” 

The same admirable cast, which New 
York saw and heard, presented “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” here. Sembach, 
Mason, Ober, Althouse, Ruysdael and 
Reiss were in the fine list of principals. 
As the last mentioned artist seldom fails 
in any role, his King Richard was nat- 
urally one of the most effective things in 
the performance. It will live in the mem- 
ory as a vivid bit of intelligent portrait- 
ure. The Metropolitan’s matchless chorus 
and the impressive settings were beyond 
praise. Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting was 
somewhat criticised. To this writer the 
comment seems a little captious. It ma 
be added that not much of the English 
was intelligible beyond ten rows from the 
footlights. Everyone, however, heard 
Margarete Ober sing “shut up!” 

a ak * 


Both audiences attending the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night concerts expressed in gen- 
eral deep satisfaction in Leopold Stokow- 


ski as a reader of Wagner. The program, 
however, which included the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture, the “Lohengrin” 
prelude, the overture and “Venusberg” 
scene from “Tannhauser,” the “Meister- 
singer” overture and prelude to act three, 
the “Siegfried Idyl,” and the prelude and 
finale from “Tristan” was, indeed, a hum- 
drum model of conventionality. Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s answer can easily be that these 
tested numbers are what the public most 
delights to hear. But concert programs 
may be constructive of musical taste as 
well as merely reflective. There is no 
evidence that Wagnerites will rebel if a 
conductor as eminent as our orchestra’s 
leader submits “Briinnhilde’s Awaken- 
ing” from “Siegfried,” the “Rhine Jour- 
ney,” or the magnificent preludes to the 
third acts of “Walkiire” and “Siegfried” 
just for a change. Poetry of the highest 
quality was exhibited in the readings of 
the “Lohengrin” prelude and the “Dutch- 
man” overture. The “Meistersinger” 
overture seemed to lack something of the 
requisite lightness and gaiety, and the 
passionate throb of the “Liebestod” was 
rather sentimentalized toward the close. 
But, on the whole, it was an admirable 
concert. The immense audience, which 
filled all the Academy’s seating space, at- 
tested with numerical impressiveness 
that soloists are not needed to draw a 
full house when Mr. Stokowski wields his 
baton. 





SPIERING GIVES THIRD 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Violinist Heard by Admiring Audience 
in Zolian Hall with Assistance 
of Coenraad v. Bos 
THEODORE SPIERING, violinist, recital, 
Friday evening, March 23, A€olian Hall. 


Accompanist, Coenraad v. Bos. The pro- 
gram: 





Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 47, piano and vio- 
lin, Mozart, E Flat Major Concerto, Tschai- 
kowsky, Melodie and Scherzo from Op. 42; 
Laub, Polonaise. 





Mr. Spiering’s third recital attracted 
an admiring throng, including many 
prominent musicians despite the ugly 


weather. The program was presented 
in his familiar, painstaking style, reflect- 
ing high credit on his powers of an- 
alytical insight and artistic sensitive- 
ness. 

The “Kreutzer” Sonata was _ per- 
formed in a serious and dignified man- 
ner in accord with Mr. Spiering’s musi- 
cianly attributes. The Concerto and the 
other numbers were interestingly given, 
much and deserved applause following 
their performance. 

One must speak of Mr. Bos’s accom- 
paniments and his work in the sonata 
with more than respect. 





FRENCH SOPRANO CHARMS 





Cazeaux Makes Successful 


Début in New York 


Jeannette Cazeaux, a young French 
soprano, appeared last Sunday evening 
at the Princess Theater, New York, in 
a recital of old French songs. Attired in 
the costume of the period, Mlle. Cazeaux 
sang seventeenth century songs such as 
“J’ai vu ta beauté m’amie,” “Plainte de 
celle qui n’est pas aimée,” “L’amour de 
moi”; eighteenth century numbers and 
songs by Bizet, Weckerlin, Grétry and 
Lemaire. 

A large and sympathetic audience ap- 
plauded the young woman, who disclosed 
a voice of no little purity, freshness and 
charm, skilfully used. Her performance 
of the lighter numbers on her program 
in particular pleased her hearers; the 
more serious ones showed a certain want 
of variety in their delivery. Mlle. 
Cazeaux employs gesture and action, but 
does not overdo their use. Her art is 
not te extensive or deep, but her per- 
sonal charm and her voice win the 
listener. She was accompanied by Mau- 
rice Lafarge. Bu. FF. P. 


Jeannette 





George Reimherr Heard in Recital with 
Cecile Behrens 


Cecile M. Behrens, pianist, assisted by 
George Reimherr, tenor, gave a recital 
at the Behrens Studios on West Eighty- 
first Street on March 22. Mme. Behrens 
was heard to great advantage in compo- 
sitions by Mason, Liszt and Chopin and 
was applauded to the echo. Mr. Reim- 
herr made a feature of the compositions 
of Eugene Haile, singing among two 
groups “Kleines Bachlein,” “Friihlings- 
Nahen”; E. Degen, “St. Johanne”; M. 
Greif, “Schénroslein”; A. von der Nah- 
mer, “Im zitternden Mondlicht’”’; G. Kast- 
roff, “Weisse Wolken.” 


. punity. 
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PHILHARMONIC IN 
SEASON’S FAREWELL 


Wagner and “Request,” Pro- 
grams Presented in Final New 
York Concerts 


For the season’s final Thursday and 
Friday concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic last week, Mr. Stransky pre- 
sented a Wagner program. Such a pro- 
gram exerts to-day a far more potent 
fascination than many a soloist and, in 
fact, enables the orchestra to dispense 
with extraneous talent with perfect im- 
The “all seats sold” placard, 
which has become so familiar an adorn- 
ment of the Carnegie Hall lobby at Phil- 
harmonic concerts this past winter, was 
again early in evidence. The audience 
on Thursday was enthusiastic and at 
the close remained to applaud their fare- 
well to the organization for another 


year. On its part the orchestra gave 
Mr. Stransky a lively fanfare. 

The program was much the same as 
at previous Philharmonic Wagner events. 
There were the overtures to “Rienzi,” 
the “Flying Dutchman” and “Tann- 
hauser,” the introductions to the third 
act of “Tannhauser,” “Tristan” (with 
Mr. Humiston’s ingenious arrangement 
of the Shepherd’s tune), “Meistersinger,” 
“Wotan’s Farewell,” the “Rheingold” 
finale, “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” the 
“Waldweben,” the “Good Friday Spell” 
and the “Faust” Overture. The last 
named, which, as far as it goes, is sec- 
ond not even to Liszt’s symphony as a 
just and eloquent exposition of Goethe, 
was played with splendid breadth and 
power. It is true that Wagner made 
a few changes in the work in 1853. 
Nevertheless, one can never fail to mar- 
vel at the freedom and maturity of this 
symphonic conception as a whole, com- 
pared with the “Flying Dutchman,” com- 
posed practically at the same time or, for 
that matter, with “Tannhauser,” which 
came later. Who shall say how much the 
world lost when Wagner abandoned his 
project of writing a complete “Faust” 
symphony, of which this tone poem was 
to have been the first movement? 

It was gratifying to note that in the 
“Rhine Journey” Mr. Stransky did not 
omit the somber page with which this 
episode concludes in “Gétterdimmer- 
ung,” as he has done for some time 
past. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Saint- 
Saéns’s pleasant “Algerian” Suite, 
Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Piano 
Concerto and the “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude were the “requests” which made up 
the final program of the Philharmonic 
season at Carnegie Hall last Sunday 
afternoon. Percy Grainger was soloist. 
Every seat was filled, standees swarmed 
both upstairs and down and enthusiasm 
was rampant. 

Mr. Grainger played the concerto with 
tremendous ees dash and brilliancy 

etter tone quality than he 
used to exhibit. No more exhilarating 
playing has been heard here all season 
and such false notes as made themselves 
heard occasionally in the first movement 
mattered very little. The pianist got a 
remarkable ovation. 

As on the preceding Thursday night, 
Mr. Stransky was given a fanfare at 
the close of the concert. He richly de- 
served it, for the orchestral numbers 
were superbly done. The conductor, on 
his part, made the orchestra rise in re- 
sponse to the applausive clamor after 
the symphony. Mr. Stransky has a very 
inconsiderate way of playing Beethoven 
with a vitality, a breadth and a classic 
(not academic) spirit that always pre- 
vents us from seeing with various 
rarefied “choice spirits” of local critical 
spheres in just what respects he con- 
ducts the classics “like a man who walks 
in his sleep.” H. ¥. FP. 








Mischa Levitzki, Pianist, Heard in Four 
Varied Programs 


Mischa Levitzki, the brilliant young 
Russian pianist, on Saturday evening, 
March 24, won an ovation for his play- 
ing at the concert given in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, for the Jewish news- 
paper Vorwdrts. On the 26th he gave 
a recital in St. Louis, on Wednesday a 
recital at Syracuse University, and the 
following day a recital in Montreal. Mr. 
Levitzki is being booked now by his man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, for a big season 
next ‘year, when he will appear as _ soloist 
with several of the leading symphonic 
orchestras, as well as in recitals in the 
principal cities. 
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Comments of New 
York critics on his 
Aeolian Hall Recital 
the early part of this 
season— 


New York Sun 


Merlin Davies, the Welsh tenor, gave 
his first New York Recital in Aeolian 
Hall last night to almost a full house. 
He has a well-trained voice of the kind 
which is a pleasure to hear. Charming 
songs by Chadwick, Coombs, Whelpley, 
and Tipton demonstrated, in the hands 
of a singer of Merlin Davies’s ability, 
that simplicity is, after all, only the best 
means of securing artistic excellence. It 
is a real satisfaction to listen to a singer 
who knows what he can do. 


New York Tribune 


Merlin Davies, a young Welsh tenor, 
gave his first New_York Recital last 
night before a large audience in Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. Davies proved to have a very 
pretty voice, which he used with con- 
siderable skill. He sang his French and 
English songs, and in particular the 
Welsh air “Mam ai baban,” with a good 
deal of relish for their true spirit. 


New York Times 


Merlin Davies, announced as a Welsh- 
Canadian tenor, appeared here for the 
first time last evening in a song recital 
in Aeolian Hall. He has a very agree- 
able quality of voice. Mr. Davies sang 
with taste and finish. His head tones 
he uses with skill. He is to be praised 
also for his clear diction? 


New York Globe 


Merlin Davies offered a delightful 
program at Aeolian Hall, including 
works of Handel and Ponchielli. But it 
was a little Welsh Lullaby, “Mam ai 
baban,” the name of whose composer has 
been lost in antiquity, that drew the 
greatest response from the audience. 


New York Evening Mail 

Merlin Davies, a Welsh-Canadian 
tenor new to New York, sang at Aeolian 
Hall last evening. His voice is of a 
pleasing natural quality, well suited to 
his program. He was at his best in 
Reynaldo Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise,” 
and a Welsh lullaby. He also sang 
sacred music, and modern English songs 
by Chadwick, Coombs, Whelpley, Tip- 
ton, Quilter and Leoni. 


~Management— 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 











BOSTON IN THRALL TO YVETTE THE MAGNIFICENT 


An Unforgettable Performance by the Famous French Artist—Boston Symphony Plays Ernest Bloch’s 
Three Jewish Poems—Julia Culp Stirs Her Hearers and Coenraad Bos Makes His Boston 


Debut as Soloist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 25, 1917. 


HE talk is not of war, on this, the 
first day of the last week of the 
martial month, but of the two very dis- 
tinguished, unforgettable persons who 
have been with us the last week, devotees 
of the peaceful art of music. Without 
Yvette, the whole week would have had 
a different flavor. Without Ernest Bloch 
and his Three Jewish Poems, members of 
the Symphony Orchestra and lovers of 
the music they purvey would be having 
less to think about and to talk about. 
One almost forgets that musical life 
had been going on before Yvette came! 
On Sunday afternoon, at the Public Li- 
brary, Benedict Fitz Gerald gave his 
lecture on Celtic Folk Music, with num- 
erous interesting illustrations. Jessie 
Morse Berenson, soprano, assisted. There 
were a fifth century chant, “sleep-induc- 
ing,” “mirth-inducing,” “tear-inducing” 
tunes, love song, drinking song, war 
song and marching tunes. Again there 
was the tremendous crowd of persons 
that frequent the musical lectures of the 
Boston Public Library. On the same 
afternoon Julia Culp and Coenraad v. 
Bos entertained a big audience at Sym- 
phony Hall. Though Mme. Culp was 
not at her best, she stirred her hearers 
with her sincere, emotional singing of 
songs by Schubert, Brahms and various 
American composers, and with her un- 
usual set of old German folk songs. 
Aside from several encores during the 
course of the program, the singer was 
obliged to add encore after encore at 
the close until the implacable “lights 


out” motif invited the enthusiasts to en- 
joy the outer air. The estimable Bos 
made his Boston début as soloist, play- 
ing with crystal clearness a Mozart 
sonata and a small group of salon pieces. 

Even more delightful was the set of 
accompaniments Mr. Bos played for the 
lovely débutante at Jordan Hall the next 
day. In appearance, vocal quality, de- 
livery of text, interpretation of varying 
moods, and choice of program, Greta 
Torpadie gave as attractive a song re- 
cital as Bostonians have looked at and 
listened to this season. Her six Scandi- 
navian songs—the work respectively of 
Lange-Mueller, Peterson-Berger,  Si- 
belius, Stenhammar, Sinding and Backer- 
Groendahl—were a message from an un- 
discovered bourne. They moved one to 
tears—tears of quiet joy. 

Tuesday came and we all went to Stein- 
ert Hall: Her dress was demure grey 
silk but her hair shone like an oriflamme. 
How that red hair symbolizes her vivid 
spirit! She would not be Yvette Guilbert 
by any other color. She arranged her 
papers and began to speak. Poised on 
the edges of their seats, her hearers 
listened, breathless with anticipation. 
For Yvette the Great was to analyze for 
them the secret of her marvelous art. 
They, a group of eager grown-up chil- 
dren, were to be allowed to “see the 
wheels go round.” 

“To become a singer of songs, what 
we call chansonneur, is ver’ difficulte,”’ 
began she, and the broken music of her 
English laid enchantment on us forth- 
with. “To bicome chansonneur, it is 
necessaire that you have in your one 
voice all voices, all colors; in your one 
face all expression; in your one soul, all 
ze soul of all peopl’. And ol-so, you 
must work, work work! When you ’ave 
work’ for. ten years, twenty years, you 
shall find yourself only at ze beginning!” 

There must be a long and stern course 
of vocal gymnastique to insure absolute 
flexibility of the voice; of plastique, for 
the harmonious and expressive use of 
the body; history, literature, painting, 
sculpture, all forms of art and beauty 
must bring their influence to bear on the 
creative imagination of the singer, “or 
you are nothing, nothing!” 


What Mayor Curley Missed 


Where, oh, where, was good Mayor 
Curley while Yvette talked about plastic 
art? For Myra Wilcoxon, pupil of Mme. 
Guilbert, had come from New York to 
“lenl her legs” to the cause of art, and 
her Arcadian costume was simple, and 


would have pained the worthy man 
sorely! But to those of us who are so 
unregenerate as to prefer our classic 
nymphs without black woollen stockings, 
she was a joy to look upon. In the illus- 
tration of Mme. Guilbert’s talk she was 
of great value, and her own pleasant 
little dance-lyrics were imaginative and 
charming. 

On Thursday evening Mme. Guilbert 
gave a program gathered from the songs 
which established her fame in the cld 
days of Les Gants Noirs. - Everyone was 
there. Some of us came primarily to 
see the famous black gloves; others came 
for the joy and inspiration of her art; a 
few having heard that Yvette’s early 
songs were “well, not quite—er—you 
know,” came joyfully expectant of be- 
ing shocked. And, of course, they were 
not disappointed. When one’s mind is 
firmly set on being shocked, not even a 
team of wild censors can keep one from 
it. There was a lady once who was 
shocked by a Beethoven Symphony—but 
that is another story. 

Those of us who had attended the two 
lectures on the art of the chansonneur 
had a feeling of superior wisdom at 
eight o’clock on Thursday. “Yvette Guil- 
bert can’t fool us,” we thought. “We 
know exactly how she gets her effects— 
hasn’t she told us the whole secret?” 
By nine o’clock we felt far less wise. It 
seemed as if we did not know the whole 
secret, after all. For the old enchant- 
ment had a hold upon us, we were spell- 
bound, even as were the uninitiated. In 
vain we reminded ourselves that this or 
that effect was merely head-voice, chest- 
voice, white or dark tone. She had laid 
bare to us the secret of the technique, 
the mechanism, and yet we laughed, 
wept, felt anger or pity or love, at the 
command of her song. She played with 
us as it pleased her by virtue of the 
secret she did not reveal to us—the 
dynamic force of her personality, the 
grandeur of her artistic conception, the 
nobility and greatness of her spirit. 

It was interesting to find that Messer 
Ferrari, whose. harmonizations of the 
medizval songs were flawless in color 
and mood, was equally successful with 
the songs of Montmartre and the Quar- 
tier Latin. Convincingly cabaret and 
atelier were they in spirit, and his 
rhythms set the blood dancing. 

That sturdy and capable young artist, 
Emily Gresser, played violin numbers 
between the groups of Mme. Guilbert’s 
songs. Miss Gresser plays well, and is 
consistently improving in technique and 
interpretation. One would like to hear 
her in a.less ungrateful réle than that 
of “filler-in.” At present, there is an 
artistic jar in the transition from Mme. 
Guilbert’s contribution to that of Miss 
Gresser which dims the luster of even 
Yvette the Magnificent, and prevents the 
young violinist from receiving the full 
appreciation which is her due for her 
sincere and vigorous work. 


Dr. Davison’s Lecture 


The lure of this program by one of the 
most creative of all living interpreters 
of music took many persons from the 
second of the series of lectures on the 
Development of Choral Music now be- 
ing given at Lowell Institute by Dr. 
Archibald Davison, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. In his opening lecture, Dr. Davison 
clearly outlined the growth of contra- 
puntal and harmonic feeling from the 
early Christian period to the dawn of 
the fourteenth century, giving scant 
credit to the impulse of Hebraic and 
Grecian musical art. The illustrations 
were vigorously sung by the Harvard 
University Choir of Appleton Chapel. 
There was a large, representative audi- 
ence whose verdict was that the lecture 
was an unqualified success. 

Anne Gulick closed her series of piano 
recitals with a program that opened with 
Raff and closed with a Strauss Sonata 
for ’cello and piano, but made room for 
five Chopin numbers in between. She 
kept her audience eagerly interested, ac- 
cording to report. 

The surest proof of Mr. Bloch’s sin- 
cerity, ability, and power is the joy with 
which the orchestra rehearsed his Three 
Jewish Poems during the week he spent 
with them in this city and the love and 
enthusiasm with which they played this 
radical ultra-modern work on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. As 
for myself, although musical expression 
of Jewish thought and aspiration has 
long been the central theme of my song, 
I can see nothing recognizable or tangible 
in the work of this man who has been 





highly praised by the greatest of all liv- 
ing critics, Romain Rolland. Perhaps it 
is a new art that I shall have to hear 
many times over before I am at home in 
it. The other features of the program 
were “easier”: Sinigaglia’s bustling 
Overture to “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte” and 
Brahms’s Concerto in B Flat Major in 
the playing of which Carl Friedberg 
triumphed. ' 
HENRY GIDEON. 





Pupil of S, Constantino Yon Wins Praise 
in Brooklyn Musicale 


At the first of “Five Musical Hours” 
given at the Hotel St. George in Brook- 
lyn recently for the benefit of the 
Music School Settlement, Guilia  V. 
Grilli, a gifted contralto, who is study- 
ing with S. Constantino Yon, the note 
Italian vocal maestro of New York, won 
a well deserved success. Miss Grilli 
was heard in Goring-Thomas’s “My 
Heart is Weary,” old Italian pieces by 
Caldara and Paisiello, and English sones 
by Neuer, Taylor, Griswold and Kiir- 
steiner; her singing of them aroused 
great enthusiasm. Mr. Yon _ provided 
excellent piano accompaniments for her. 





Marie Morrisey, the contralto, has 
been engaged to appear on June 1 in the 
Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa. 
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SAVANNAH, GA.—The pupils of Olive 
Gould and Mrs. J. J. Gaudry were heard 
in studio recitals recently. 

* * * 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss.—Two of 
Boston’s best known concert artists, Alice 
Eldridge, pianist, and Bernard Ferguson, 
baritone, gave a joint recital before the 
Woman’s Club March 13. 


=e & 


SouTH WEYMOUTH, MAss.—Martha 
Atwood-Baker, soprano, and the Whitte- 
more Trio, Ellinor Whittemore, violin; 
Martha Whittemore, ’cello, and Wells 
Weston, pianist, gave a concert for the 
Old Colony Club recently. 


* ok * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The MacDowell Club 
recently gave a program of Russian 
music, which was greatly’ enjoyed. 
Among the participants were Eleanor 
Rowland, Mrs. Jane Burns Albert and 
Mrs. Ella Connell Jessee. 

ok * ok 


YorRK, PA.—Works of French com- 
posers were presented by the Matinee 
Musical Club on March 15. The meet- 
ing was in charge of Mary Hench. Those 
who assisted were Hilda Lichtenberger 
and Henrietta Wiest. 


* * * 


HUTCHINSON, KAN.—The Hutchinson 
Music Club recently elected the follow- 
ing new officers: Mrs. J. L. Carmack, 
president; Mrs. George F. Brooks, vice- 
president; Cornelia Ryker, secretary, and 
Natalie Leggett, treasurer. 

* * * 


BANGOR, MeE.—Adelbert W. Sprague, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Alli- 
ance of the Unitarian Church, gave, on 
March 19, a scholarly discourse on “The 
Evolution of the Organ,” illustrated at 
the organ by W. Everett Hall, the church 
organist. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Abby Whiteside and 
Mrs. Hermann Bohlman appeared in a 
recent joint-recital at Reed College. 
Percy A. Campbell has been appointed 
bandmaster for the Municipal Park band 
concerts which will be given during the 


summer. 
* 2 * 


ALFRED, N. Y.—The Alfred University 
Glee Club, Prof. Roy F. Wingate, direc- 
tor, opened its second season on March 1, 
when it appeared for the first time in 
Hornell, N. Y. With the opening of the 
spring vacation the club begins an ex- 


tended tour. 
K ok * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Among_ those 
who have contributed to musical pro- 
grams at the Arts Club recently are 
Margaret Brown, soprano; Malton Boyce, 
pianist, and the American-Hawaiian 
Trio, composed of Donald Libby, Marc 
Philips and Sanford Covington. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Harmonic 
Club gave excerpts from “Tosca” at the 
meeting on Monday afternoon, March 19, 
at the Propylaeum. Those participating 
were Mrs. Otto Lefler, Mrs. Harry Parr, 
Irene Lehman Schnitzer, Dorothy Knight, 
H. LeRoy Lewis and George Kadel. 


* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—An enthusiastic audi- 
ence filled Wallace Hall March 20 when 
Arturo Nutini, violinist and pianist, ap- 
peared in recital, assisted by Paul Petri, 
tenor. Mr. Petri sang with his usual 
skill. The accompaniments were capably 
performed by Lillian Jeffreys Petri. 


* 1 * 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—At the March 
meeting of the Musical Research Club it 
was announced that the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra would give a con- 
cert here on April 23. This will mark 
the first visit to Bartlesville of an organ- 
ization of this caliber. 

*x a” * 


BROWNSVILLE, PA.—The Royal Gwent 
Welsh Male Choir gave a pleasing pro- 
gram in the Central Presbyterian Church 
of South Brownsville, on March 23. 
Especially enjoyable was the singing of 
a quartet made up of Messrs. Michael, 
Sargent, Jones and Hopkins. 

o* * a 
BRAINTREE, MAss.—Helen Allen Hunt, 


the well-known contralto; Annie Estelle 
Hollis, soprano; Marion Smith, cornetist, 


Vy, S\\ “a 


and George Smith, pianist, gave a con- 
cert for the South Shore Morning Musi- 
cale Club in Cochato Hall on March 15. 
Lida Low played the accompaniments. 

* * * 


AMESBURY, MAss.—The annual concert 
of the Elizabeth H. Whittier Club was 
given in Washington Hall on Monday 
evening, March 12. Lora May Lampori, 
the well-known Boston soprano; Mary 
Copper, violinist, and the Pilgrim Male 
Quartet of Boston presented the pro- 
gram. 

* * ok 

MARTIN’S FERRY, OHIO.—The Lecture 
Recital Club met at the Morgan home 
on March 20, when a program of Liszt’s 
works was interpreted by Mrs. J. J. 
Neilly, Grace G. Neilly, Mrs. John M. 
Turner, Miss Morgan, Mrs. Charles G. 
Shreve, Mrs. Arthur Dickson and Madge 


Heaton. 
ok ok * 


MILTON, Mass.—Ralph E. Williamson, 
organist, is giving an interesting series 
of “Musical Hours” at St. Michael’s 
Church. His programs are skilfully de- 
signed and have been heard by good- 
sized gatherings. On March 18 Mr. Wil- 
liamson was aided by Harry Seely, 
violinist. 

* * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Harry T. Burleigh 
was the center of interest at the free 
public concert given in Madison School 
under the direction of Supervisor Mart 
King. Mr. Burleigh made a profound 
impression with his singing of “Deep 
River.” Will A. Theuer played the ac- 
companiments. 

* * * 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—A lecture-recita) 
was given by Mrs. Maud Cuney-Hare, 
pianist, assisted by William H. Richard- 
son, baritone, both of Boston, Mass., at 
New Orleans University on March 12. 
The program dealt with “Negro Folk- 
Music,” “Influences of Afro-American 
Folk-Song” and “The Musician of Color.” 


* * * 


Boston, MAss.—Constance and Henry 
Gideon have issued invitations for a se- 
ries of three “Music Talks” to be given 
in the White Parlor of Hotel Hemenway 
on the Friday evenings of April 13, 20 
and 27. The subjects to be presented 
are: “Songs of Yesterday,” “Beginnings 
of Opera,” “The Soul and .Song of 
Israel.” 

* * * 

RoME, GA.—Pupils of J. Oscar Miller 
of the voice department of Shorter Col- 
lege, gave an interesting’ recital on 
March 15. The participants were Edna 
L. Brewton, Ryllis Greene, Helen Ash- 
ford, Carolyn Cartwright, Entis Page, 
Vivian Fender, Annis Parr, Angeline 
Davis, Elreane Gathey, Leslie Yarbrough 
and Glennis Hancock. 

‘ * ok * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Those offering 
the last weekly program for the Friday 
Morning Music Club were Mrs. Loving 
and Mrs. Day, pianists; Elsa Raner, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Ethel H. Gawler, so- 
prano. Marie McCourt has returned to 
Washington from a piano recital given 
before the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where she was enthusias- 
tically received. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA.—Under the patronage 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Presby- 
terian Orphanage a musicale was given 
at the Belgravia on March 15. The ex- 
cellent program was interpreted by Leti- 
tia R. Miller, pianist; Helen Colley, so- 
prano; Amieda Cella, harpist, and Dora 
A. Shoemaker, reader, who was accom- 
panied by Jean McLain. The event was 
in charge of Miss V. Howard. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Hildur Levida Lind- 
gren, assisted by the Svea Male Chorus, 
Arville Belstad, accompanist, appeared 
in concert on March 18. Advanced pupils 
of Silvia Risegari were, heard in recital 
March 16. The Edgren School of Music 
gave a recital March 13. Dai Steele 
Ross was assisted by Dorothy Newcomb 
in a recent recital. Pupils of Mont- 
gomery Lynch gave a recital March 14. 

a 


WAKEFIELD, Mass.—Under the direc- 
tion of Arthur B. Keene, conductor, the 
Community Singers of this town present- 
ed Cowen’s cantata “The Rose Maiden” 


in the Town Hall on March 14. A quar- 
tet of Boston soloists gave abundant aid: 
Lora May Lamport, soprano; Gertrude 
Tingley, contralto; George H. Boynton, 
tenor, and Herbert Wellington Smith, 
basso. Mrs. Jennie Wilson Rickards was 
the accompanist. 
ok * * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—The singing of E. 
Rodney Avery, boy soprano, in Shelley’s 
cantata, “The Pilgrims,” made a sensa- 
tion at the evening service in Plymouth 
Congregational Church, March 11. Other 
solos were finely given by Grace Oakes- 
Bowker, soprano; Mrs. James Warden, 
contralto; Thomas H. Ryan, tenor, and 
A. J. Harpin, basso. The Plymouth 
Church choir of sixty voices gave effec- 
tive assistance. W. Gray Harris was the 
organist. 

* * * 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The feature of 
the concert given by the Glee and Man- 
dolin Clubs of Smith College on March 
21 was Harriet Ware’s cantata, “Un- 
dine,” sung by the chorus, with the solo 
aid of Nan Keenan and Helen Comey. 
The work was _ spiritedly performed. 
Prof. Henry Dike Sleeper, head of the 
music department at Smith, left on 
March 15 for the Pacific Coast. The 
trip is for the purpose of repairing his 
failing health. 


a 


ALBANY, N. Y.—John- Louw Nelson, 
lyric baritone, a son of Bishop Nelson, 
gave a recital recently in Graduates 
Hall. Mrs. Charles S. Whitman headed 
the list of patronesses. Harry Alan Rus- 
sell was accompanist. The Harmony 
Club of the First Congregational Church 
gave a musicale recently. The program 
was arranged by Helen Sperry. The 
club was assisted by Julia Verch, violin- 
ist; Rena H. Hilton, soprano, and Fred- 
erick M. Hailes, pianist. 

ok * a 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—The tenth fre2 con- 
cert at the High School was given, March 
20, before one of the largest audiences of 
this season, the program being devoted 
to Scotch-Irish music. Judson House, the 
widely known tenor; “Jack” Hoatson, 
self-styled baritone, whose voice has a 
decided tenor quality; Mrs. Lillian Hart 
Durand, the local teacher, who sang 
sweetly despite a severe cold, and Earl 
O’Neill, a young pianist student of this 
town, were the principal soloists. 

*K ok * 


MontTcLaiR, N. J.—The Musicians’ 
Study Club of Montclair gave its second 
annual banquet, March 13, on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of the newly 
elected officers at the home of Tily Meyer 
at Verona. President Charles Roy Cast- 
ner was toastmaster. The new officers 
are: Charles Roy Castner, president 
(re-elected) ; Ida Meyer, vice-president; 
Margaret Meyer, treasurer; Lily Meyer, 
secretary (re-elected), and Wilbur Fol- 
lett Unger, musical director (re-elected). 

7 ok * 


Troy, N. Y.—The Music Study Club 
gave a Mendelssohn program March 13 
w1lerd Conservatory of 

Music, with Winifred Podmore reading a 
paper on the cemposer. The program 
was given by Cecelia Holden, Helen 
Capel, Katherine Gutchell, Mrs. Annie 
Hagen Buell, Marianne Carl, Margaret 
Wolff and a chorus comprising Edna Hol- 
brook, Mabel Carroll, Bertha Gross, Eliz- 
abeth Carey and Miss Podmore, with 
Mrs. Jean Lyman Cooper officiating at 


the piano. 
* * * 


AUSTIN, TeEx.—Ragnhild Holmquist, 
soprano, assisted by Serena Howe, pian- 
ist, and Carl Widen, ’cellist, gave a 
concert March 13 in the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium for the benefit of the Scandi- 
navian Union Relief Home in Minne- 
apolis. Miss Holmquist, who is a pupil 
of Oscar Seagle of New York and also 
of Gustaf Holmquist, has been giving 
concerts for the past few weeks in Swed- 
ish communities and has captivated her 
audiences with her beautiful voice and 
charming personality. 

* ok ok 


TRENTON, N. J.—The most important 
musical event ever given in the Third 
Presbyterian Church was the second an- 
nual concert of the Sunday School Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Martin 
Meyer. Nine hundred persons applauded 
Conductor Meyer and his young players. 
The assisting artists were Mrs. Emma 
Page Shreve, soprano, with Emma Mal- 
pas as accompanist, and the Stretch 
String Trio, composed of Albert Stretch, 
violin; Walter Hankins, ’cello, and Mrs. 
Mercedes O’Leary-Tucker, piano. 

Ta ae ; 


WARREN, OHIO.—The 188lst program 
presented by the Dana Musical Insti- 
tute took place Wednesday evening, 
March 21, with the D. M. I. Chorus and 
soloists, under the direction of Lynn B. 
Dana. Numbers were presented by the 
chorus—Ruby Cover, Bertha Schiele, 


Kathleen Hodgkin, Rene Philapart, 
Blanche Bigelow, Silas Lucas, Albert 
de George, Garret Barnard, Vaughn Gi! 
bert—and the D.M.I. Trio. The accom 
panists were Helen Herner, Nellie Croyk 
and A. N. Modarelli. 

os 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—An excellent mu- 

sical service was heard in St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church on March 4, when Kath- 
erine Anderson, organist, assisted by 
Mrs. Bowman Neely, contralto, per- 
formed works by Bach, Handel, Bonnet 
and others. On March 12 the Women’s 
Musical Club concert took place. The 
participants were Mabel Knight, Miss 
Harwood, Madeline Allen, Arabella Grif- 
fin, Miss Conklin, Mrs. Forbush, Harriet 
Free, Mrs. E. T. Prince, Mrs. Ernst 
Loomis, Miss A. M. Abbott and Geraldine 
Va'entine. 

ok ok 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Maryon Martin’s 

pupils gave their second vocal recital! 
of the season at the residence studio ot 
Miss Martin on March 20. There were 
heard to good advantage Margaret Long, 
Christine Wilkins, Edmonia Leach, Rosa 
Busey, Gertrude Landon, Zelia Thomas, 
Josephine Thornhill, Nannie A. Petti- 
john, Josephine McLaughlin, Gladys 
Watkins, Mary Watts, Mary. Cheatwood, 
Waverley Harwood, Gladys Camp, Mary 
Beasley, Mrs. B. Y. Calvert, Mrs. J. C. 
Robertson, Hester Busey, Cornelia Chris- 
tian and Mary L. McAllister. 

ok * o 


FREEPORT, ILL.—‘“‘The Seven Last 
Words of Christ” by Dubois was sung by 
the combined choirs of Grace Episcopal 
Church, Freeport, and Emmanuel Episco- 
pal Church, Rockford, directed by Wil- 
liam G. Kenyon, organist and choirmas- 
ter of the _ first-named church, at 
Grace Church, this city, March 20, and 
Emmanuel Church, Rockford, March 21. 
The soloists were Mrs. Woodbury Hawes, 
soprano; Will Irwin, tenor; F. L. Liebe- 
trau, baritone; Charles H. Call, baritone; 
Master John Hawes, soprano; Mrs. Laura 
Grant Short, organist; Helen L. Eaton, 
pianist. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new musical 
society in Washington is the Schubert 
Trio, composed of Christine Church, so- 
prano; Marian Larner, second soprano; 
Marian E. McCoy, contralto, with Edith 
B. Athey, as accompanist. The trio was 
heard recently in a concert. In a recital 
of the pupils of the Hendley School of 
Musical Education the following took 
part: Hilda Honiss, Nancy Spalding, 
Dorothy Campbell, Catherine Altemus, 
Rae Fox, Hummel Fishburn, Margaret 
Ashford, Alice Fowler, Margaret Milham 
and Dorothy Gurney. Henry Kaspar, 
pianist, of the faculty, assisted. 

* * * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church gave a con- 
cert Thursday evening under the direc- 
tion of Emma Cox, choir director. The 
soloists were Frances M. Crouse, Mrs. 
Margaret Heffernan, Ray A. Young, 
Charles W. Shannon, Edward Rice and 
Mrs. Everett Smith. The choir of the 
State Street Presbyterian Church gave a 
concert March 15 under the direction of 
Myra E. Whitcombe, organist and choir 
director, assisted by Charlotte M. Van 
Der Bogart, contralto, and a quartet com- 
prising Albert Atkinson, ‘Lewis Male, 
Elmer Wiese and John A. Chapman. 


* * * 


‘ALLENTOWN, PAa.—The Marine Band 
gave its third annual concert on March 
9 in the Lyric Theater, with Edith Dan- 
ner, soprano, as soloist. Mrs. Danner 
responded to the applause with two en- 
cores. The choir of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, under the direction of Warren 
Acker, gave an excellent performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” on March 15. 
The assisting soloists were Ethel Reich- 
ard, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, and Henry 
Hotz, bass. William Sylvano Thunder, 
organist of the Pro-Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Philadelphia, gave an 
organ recital in Salem Reformed Church 
on March 15. He was assisted by the 
chancel choir of the church, Mrs. Charles 
Hunsicker, soprano, singing the solo 
parts. 

*” * cS 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A Wagner program 
was given by the Monday Musical Club 
at the Historical Society auditorium 
March 12, with a paper on Wagner read 
by Mrs. E. F. Horton. The program 
was arranged by Mrs. Walter L. Hutch- 
ins and Mrs. Peter Schmidt. Those who 
assisted were: Mrs. George D. Elwell, 
Esther D. Keneston, Lydia F. Stevens, 
Mrs. Peter Schmidt, Verna Fowler, Mrs. 
Christian T. Martin, Mrs. Frederick 
W. Kerner, Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, Mrs. 
Raymond N. Fort, Mrs. Daniel S. Ben- 
ton, Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, Mrs. E. F. 
Horton, Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, Mrs. 
William B. Smith and Mrs. Howard 
Ehemann. 
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ee MacLaren, Gay Zenola— Cambridge, O., Lindsborg Festival—Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. Orchestra, John Powell, Lucy Gates, Charles 
Mar. 31; Westerville, O., Apr. 2; Newark, 1-8. Soloists, Galli-Curci, Eugen Ysave. W. Clark, Arthur Shattuck, Carrie Bridewell, 
NCE BOOKINGS O., Apr. 3; New Concord, O., Apr. 4; Charles- Messiah will be given Apr. 1, 5 and 8. Charles C. Washburn, Frederick Gunster, 
ADVA ton, W. Va., Apr. 7; Granville, O., Apr. 24, National Federation of Music Clubs—Tenth Sylvia Sinding, Louis Kreidler, Thuel Burn- 
Martin, Frederic—Newark, N. J., Apr. 6, Biennial Convention—Birmingham, Ala., Apr. ham and Lada. Conductors, Edgar Still- 
8; Brooklyn, N. Y. how: -; Sm . 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. Russian Symphony man Kelley, Modest Altschuler. 
“anges and additions to this schedule _ Melville - Liszniewska, Marguerite — New 
Chen the office of MUSICAL oe York (4£olian Hall), Mar. 30. 
spe later than Saturday of py Tae nla ~o-ggi Middleton, Arthur—Albany, N. Y., Apr. 13. UN MUSIC SCH 
+ f publication. B : . ee! t ‘ AND 
bee the verins ‘only two weeks from_ date Miller, Christine — Pittsburgh, Mar. 31; OOILS 


period 


f publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 

Abbott, Margaret—Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 
Lae Ms 
“pdier, Clarence—Paterson, N. J., Apr. 15. 
Alcock, Merle—Providence, RK. .-, Ape. .25. 
Alexander, Arthur—Chicago, Apr. 7. | 
Althouse, Paul—Brooklyn, Apr. 9; Balti- 
nore, Apr. 13; Providence, B. £2. Apr. 16. 


Anderton, Margaret— Westfield, Mass., Mar. 


Jew Yor Zolian Hall) 
r, Harold—New York (AZolian s 
wee New York (Ritz), Apr. 12. 
Bauer-Casals—New York (A®£olian Hall), 
Mar. 31. 


Beebe, Carolyn—Bridgeport, Conn., Apr. 9. 
Biggs, Richard Keys—New York (Wash- 
neton Irving High School), Apr. 1, 8, 15. 
Bloch, Alexander—New Rochelle, Apr. 10, 
Mt. Vernon, Apr. 15. be 
Boshko, Victoria and Natalie—New York 
‘Carnegie Hall), Mar. 31. 
Brasiau, Sophie—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Mar. 31. - ie 
Brines, M. J.—Chicago, Apr. 11; Riverside, 
Apr. 12. 
Buhlig, Richard—Pittsburgh, Mar. 31. 
Burgy, Frederick — New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 10. - : 
Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Mar. 31. 
Castles, Amy—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Apr. 11. se 
hel—New 
rniavsky, Leo, Jan and Misc 
eee Auckland, "Apr. 4, 7, 9; Paeroa, it 
10: Waihi, Apr. 11; Te Aroha, Apr. 12; 
Thames, Apr. 13; Rotorua, Apr. 14. 
Clark, Charles W.—Baldwin, Kan., Mar. 30; 
Houston, Tex., Apr. 15. 
Claussen, Julia—Detroit, Mar. 30. 
Cochems, Carl—Minneapolis, Apr. 3, St. 
Paul, Apr. 5. 


Culp, Julia—Boston, Apr. Akron, O., 


ae pe 
12: Oxford, O., 


Apr. 9; Dayton, O., Apr. 
Apr. 13. 
Dadmun, Royal — Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra, spring tour, Apr. 7, seven weeks. 


Ellerman, Amy—New York, Apr. 5. 
aude—San Francisco, Apr. 1; Santa 
eee Apr. 9; Los Angeles, Apr. 12; San 
Jose, Apr. 15. 
Fiqué, Cari—Brooklyn, Apr. 9. 
Fremstad, Olive—New York (A£olian Hall), 
Apr. 14. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New 
Hall), Apr. 1 and 15. 
Gates, Lucy—Washington, D. C., 
Genovese Nana—Stamford, Conn., 
Haven, Hartford, Bristol, in April. ; 
y ass Mar. 
ideon, Henry L.—Plymouth, Mass., 1} 
10 Lae Mass., Apr. 4; Boston, Apr. 13. i 
ideon, Constance Ramsay — Plymouth, 
“ar ae Lynn, Mass., Apr. 4; Boston, Apr. 13. 
J . 428 - 
Gilberté, Hallett—Portland, Ore., Apr. 1; 
saat Francisco, Apr. 8; Oakland, Cal., Apr. 15. 
Guilbert, Yvette—New York (Maxine El- 
liott Theater), Apr. 10, 18. - 
iikinson, Myrta—Vinton, La., Mar. o0!, 
mh. Lake, Mar. 31; Silsbee, Tex., Apr. 25 
Jasper, Apr. 3; Hemphill, Apr. 4; San Augus- 
tine, Apr. 5. 
Glenn, Wilfred—Defiance, Apr. 1. 
Gotthelf, Claude—Brooklyn, Mar. 30; Cas- 
tine, Me., Apr. 6. 


York (A¢olian 


Mar, 30. 
New 


Gruppe, Paulo—New York (A£olian Hall), 
Apr. 2. : ; 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Apr. 6, 8; Locust Valley, L. L, Apr. 15. 
Hackett, Arthur—Woonsocket, R. I, Apr. 9, 
Hamlin, George—Delaware, O., Apr. 9. 
Hare, Maud Cuney—Aiken, S. C., Apr. 5; 

Augusta, Ga., Apr. 6 
Havens, Raymond—Salem, Mass., Apr. 10. 
Hazzard, Marguerite—Mt. Vernon, N. 


Apr, 12. 
Hemenway, Harriett Sterling—Brookline, 
Mass., Apr. 
Hempel, Frieda—Toledo, O., Apr. 12. 


Herschmann, Arthur—Chicago, Apr. 4. 

Hofmann, Josef—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Apr, 14. 

Howell, Dicle—Newark, Apr. 12. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues)—brook - 
lyn, Mar. 30; Castine, Me., Apr. 6; Gardner, 
Mass., Apr. 10; New York, Apps. 12. 

Huntley, Hazel—Enid, Okla., Apr. 2. 

Huss, Henry Holden—New York (Comedy 
Theater), Apr. 16. 


Jacobinoff, Sascha—Chicago, Apr. 1. 

Jomelli, Mme, Jeanne—Portland, Ore., Apr. 
1; San Francisco, Apr. 8; Oakland, Cal., Apr. 
15, 

Kaiser, Marie—Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 1, 2: 
Minneapolis, Apr. 8; Madison, S. D., Apr. 9: 
Aberdeen, Apr. 10; Yankton, Apr. 11; Ver- 
million, Apr. 12; Des Moines, Apr. 13, 14. 

Karle, Theo.—Washington, Mar. 30; Seat- 
tle, Apr. 7, 8; Everett, Wash., Apr. 9; Bel- 
lingham, Apr. 10; Olympia, Apr. 11; Centralia, 
Apr. 12; Vancouver, Apr. 13. 

Koenen, Tilly—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Apr. 9. 

Kreidler, Louis—Chicago, Apr. 2; Milwau- 
kee, Apr. 15. 


Land, Harold—New York, Apr. 1; Mamaro- 
neck, Apr. 5; Trenton, N. J., Apr. 8; Yonkers, 
N. Fy Ape. 9, 

Leginska, Ethel—Greensboro, N. C., Mar. 
°0; Rochester, N. Y., Apr. 3; Providence, R. 
|. (Boston Symphony Orchestra), Apr. 10; 
San Antonio, Tex., Apr. 14 
» avenem Rose—New York (£olian Hall), 
Apr. 2. 


Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Apr. 2. 
,, Macbeth, -Florence—Faribault, Minn., Mar. 
31; Owatonna, Minn., Apr. 3. 


MacCue, Beatrice—New York (Hotel As- 
pees Apr. ; New York (Waldorf-Astoria), 
Apr, 9. 


Minneapolis, Apr. 3; St. Faul, Apr. 5; Colum- 
bus, O., Apr. 10; Greenville, Pa., Apr. 11. 

Morrisey, Marie—Wisconsin territory, Mar. 
31 to Apr. 13. 

Moses, Myrtle—Delaware, ©O., Apr. 9. 

Mukle, May—New York (Comedy Theater), 
Apr. 16. 

Nicolay, Constantine—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Apr. 7. 

Nielsen, Alice—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Apr. a, 

Noack-Fiqué, Katharine—Brooklyn, Apr. 9. 

Orrell, Lucille—Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 5. 

Paderewski, Ignace—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 31; Boston, Apr. 7. 

Parks, Elizabeth—Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 6, 


By, mpr. Is. 
York 


7, 8: Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Pasvolsky, Clara—New 
Apr. 10. 

Peege, Chariotte—Indianapolis, Ind., Apr. 
9 

Purdy, Constance-—-York, Pa. 
Club), Apr. 11. 

Renard, Rosita—New York 
Apr. 16. 

Reuter, Rudolph—Spartanburg, S. C., Apr. 
15. 


(Princess), 


(Woman's 


(Afol-an Hall), 


Rogers, Francis—Exeter, N. H., Apr. 14. 
Simmons, Williams—Pittsburgh, Apr. 15. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Organ Recital, Apr. 6; New York, Apr. 14. 


Staberg-Hall, Mrs.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Apr. 13. 

Symonds, Wright—New Bedford, Mass., 
Apr. 5; Gloucester, Mass, Apr. 8; boston, 
Apr. 11. 

Smyth, Ethelynde—Salem, Mass., Apr. 11. 

Thal, Della—Chicago, Apr. 3. 

Thatcher, Burton—Chicago, Apr. 11. 

Thibaud, Jacques—New York (Ritz), Apr. 
12 


Trout, Helen Imboden—Denham, N. C., 
Mar. 31. 

Troxell, Charles—Yonkers, Apr. 1. 

Van Barentzen, Aline—Chicago, Apr. 11. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—New York, Mar. 30; 
New York, Apr. 12, 15, 19. 

Veryl, Marion—Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 11; 
Springfield, Apr. 13; New York, Apr. 15. 

Von Hemert, Theodore—New York (4®olian 
Hall), Apr. 10. ‘ 

Wakefield, Henriette—New York Oratorio 
Society), Apr. 5. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, 
Salem, Mass., Apr. 10. 

Witherspoon, Mr. and Mrs. 


= 


York (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 7. 


Apr. 4; 


Herbert—New 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Somerville, Mass., Apr. 2; 
Waltham, Mass., Apr. 3; Dorchester, Mass., 
Apr. 5; Newton, Mass., Apr. 11; New Britain, 
Conn., Apr. 13. 

Bank’s Glee Club—New 
Hall), Apr. 7. 

Berlioz’s Requiem — New York 
drome), Scranton Choral Society 
phony Orchestra, Edgar Varese, 
Apr. 1; Lambert Murphy, soloist. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Mar. 31, Apr. 6 and 7; Dayton, Apr. 9; Cleve- 
land, Apr. 10; Detroit, Apr. 11; Chicago, Apr. 
13, 14. 

Elki Trio—New. York (A¢olian Hall), Apr. 2. 

Fischer Quartet, Elsa—Hoboken, N. J., 
Apr. 8. 

Gamble Concert Party—Lyons, Ga., Mar. 
31; Sylvania, Ga., Apr. 3; Summerville, S. C., 


York (Carnegie 


(Hippo- 
and Sym- 
conductor, 


Apr. 9; Hazlehurst, Ga., Apr. 12; Ashburn, 
Ga., Apr. 14. 
Kneisel Quartet — Princeton University, 


Mar. 30; New York 
Philadelphia, Apr. 5. 


(A£olian Hall), Apr. 3: 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra — Los 
Angeles, Cal., Apr. 6, 7 
Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Mar. 30, Apr. 1. 

New York Chamber Music Society—Bridge- 
port, Conn., Apr. 9. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Apr. 5. 

People’s Symphony Concert — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Apr. 1; (Washington Irving 
High School), Apr. 7. 
Russian Symphony Orchestra—Macon, (Ga., 
Mar. 30 to Apr. 6. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Apr. 1. 

Scandinavian Symphony Society — New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 14, orchestra and 
chorus, 

Society of Friends of Music—New 
(Ritz), Apr. 12. 

Syracuse University Chorus—Syracuse, N. 
Y., Apr. 26; soloists, Grace Bonner Williams, 


York 


Florence Mulford, Frederic Martin, Frank 
Ormsby, Harry Vibbard. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna—Flushing, 
Mar. 31. 

Festivals 

Ann Arbor May Festival—Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 2, 3, 4, 5. Soloists, Galli-Curci, 
Maude Fay, Louise Homer, Margaret Mat- 


zenauer, Christine Miller, Morgan Kingston, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De Luca, Wm. 
W. Hinshaw, Gustaf Holmquist, Ethel Le- 
ginska, Richard Keys Biggs. Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, choruses. Conductors, Al- 
bert A. Stanley and Frederick Stock. 


Chicago Music Festival—Chicago 
torium), week of Apr. 23. 


Chicago North Shore Music Festivai— 
Evanston, Ill., May 28, 29, 31 and. June 2. 
Festival chorus, young ladies’ chorus and 
children’s chorus and the following soloists: 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Alma Gluck, Marie Sun- 
delius, Florence Macbeth, Marie Kaiser, 
Naomi Nazor, Christine Miller, Frances In- 
gram, Giovanni Martinelli, Paul Althouse, 
Albert Lindquist, Emilio de Gogorza, Louis 
Graveure, Royal Dadmun, Gustaf Holmquist. 


(Audi- 
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Among the recent activities of the 
Sergei Klibansky studios, Gilbert Wilson, 
bass, on March 8 sang at a matinée mu- 
sicale of the Schumann Club, New York, 
and on the same evening appeared at a 
concert of the Southland Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, scoring a big suc- 
cess at both performances. Mr. Kliban- 
sky announces another pupils’ recital 
at the Auditorium of the West Side Y. 
M. C. A. on the evening of April 18. 


* * * 


A well devised program of piano com- 
positions was given in the von Ende 
School of Music on the evening of March 
23 by pupils of Julius Hartt. A “first 
time,” the chorale from Burnham’s Sona- 
tina in C, was played by Irene Cohen and 
met with the audience’s favor. The other 
participants were Mrs. Case, Miss Hartt, 
Mr. Berkman, Miss Parker, Miss Radin, 
Miss Anderson, Mrs. Yaw and Miss Teal. 
Their offerings ranged from Bach to 
Ravel. 

* * * 

Alvin E. Gillett, baritone, on March 
14 gave an interesting recital at the audi- 
torium of West Side Y. M. C. A., New 
York. His program included songs of 
Sarti, Handel, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Strauss and Hugo Kaun. His contribu- 
tions were given in Italian, English and 
German, with Cornelius Estill at the 
piano. Mr. Gillett revealed an excellent 


voice, clarity of diction and a genuine 
sense of dramatic expression. Mr. Gillett 
is an artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky. 

.. e- .* 

Three of Francis Rogers’ pupils who 
have secured positions in the New Haven 
(Conn.) choirs recently include Minnie 
Mills, soprano, Plymouth Church; Gordon 


Stevens, baritone, East Pearl Street 
Methodist; George Schiffler, baritone, 
Trinity. 

cS ok K 


Lotta Madden, soprano; Gilbert Wilson, 
bass, and Helen Weiller, contralto, were 
heard in a recent concert before the Schu- 
bert Club, Stamford, Conn. The singers 
were received with hearty applause. All 
three artists are pupils of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, the New York vocal teacher. 


* * x 
A brief, attractively arranged pro 
gram was given at the von Ende School 


of Music on the evening of March 16 
by Marietta Higson, pianist, a pupil of 
Alberto Jonas; Bessie Riesberg, violinist, 
pupil of Paul Steeving; Mary U. Reber, 
vocalist, pupil of Adrienne Remenyi, and 
Sigmund Krumgold, pianist, pupil of 
Lawrence Goodman. The latter played 
the orchestral part at a second piano 
for Mr. Krumgold’s offering, the second 
and third movements of Grieg’s concerto. 
Grace Hollenback accompanied the vio- 
linist and vocalist. 














George Henry Howard 
CuHIcAGO, March 15.—George Henry 


Howard, prominent pianist, organist, 
teacher and lecturer, passed away on 
Feb. 27. The funeral was held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Boston, Mass., and 
the remains were interred in Oswego, 
N. Y. He is survived by his widow, Car- 
oline L. Howard, and a brother and sis- 
ter, Julia Howard, and Waldo Howard, 
of Brockton, Mass. 

Mr. Howard’s father and sister were 
his first teachers, and he later studied in 
the Boston Music School, where his 
teachers were B. F. Baker, J. W. Tufts 
and J. W. Adams. Graduating in 1861, 
he taught five years in the Boston Music 
School. He studied in the Leipsic Con- 
servatory in 1869 under Moscheles, Rich- 
ter, Papperitz, Lobe, and in Berlin with 
Haupt and Kullak, and then returned to 
Boston to teach. He taught in ’74 in the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music, London, and after one year re- 
turned to become director of the Olivet 
(Mich.) Conservatory of Music, where 
he remained for six years. 

For six years he taught and lectured 
in the New England Conservatory of 
Music at Boston, and in 1891 he organ- 
ized the Boston Training School for 
Teachers of Music. For twelve years he 
was one of the faculty of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute at Cottage 
City as the principal of the music depart- 
ment. 

Since 1898 Mr. Howard had devoted 
his time to private teaching, composition 
and concert work. He gave many lec- 
tures and lecture-recitals, and had pub- 
lished a Course in Harmony, an Outline 
of Technique and a modern classical 
répertoire for the organ. He composed 
many pieces for the organ, an Amen 
Chorus, many excellent anthems and a 
number of piano pieces, besides an un- 
published piano method and a Manual of 
Analysis. In 1907 he founded a new 
school of music for instruction in con- 
ceptive methods. He was the successful 
conductor of two orchestras. He had 
had over 500 compositions published. 

In 1898 Mr. Howard was urgently in- 
vited to renew his connection with Royal 
Normal College in London, but for rea- 
sons of patriotism he declined after seri- 
ous consideration. He was given degree 
of Doctor of Music in 1913 by a Wash- 
ington university. 


Mary Mullaly 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—On 
March 20, death removed from local 
musical circles a most energetic worker 
in the person of Mary Mullaly. Miss 
Mullaly was an organist of ability, hav- 
ing held the post as organist of St. 
Augustine’s Catholic Church for the past 
seventeen years. She was registrar of 
local chapter of the Guild of American 
Organists, chairman of the press com- 
mittee of the Rubinstein Club, which she 
often assisted as organist in public re- 
citals, and member of the Friday’ Morn- 
ing Music Club and other local music 
societies. 

The music of the requiem mass at her 
funeral yesterday was under the direc- 
tion of Jennie Glennan, choir director of 
St. Patrick’s Church, and the soloists 
were Mrs. William T. Reed and Edna 
Sheehy. The pall-bearers were chosen 
from the members of the Organist Guild, 
being Harry Wheaton Howard, Oscar F. 
Comstock, Arthur D. Mayo, and Armand 
Gumprecht, together with Anton Kaspar, 
violinist, and Joseph Ryan. W. Hz. 


Julia Aramenti 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 21.—Mme. 
Julia Aramenti, one of Seattle’s best 
known vocal teachers, died here on March 
4. Mme. Aramenti received her musical 
education with John Towers of Man- 
chester, England, and Vianesi of Paris. 
After a successful career with her own 
concert company through the United 
States, she came to Seattle seventeen 
years ago and has taught here since. 
Mme. Aramenti was an active member 
of the King County Musical Educators’ 
Association and the Seattle Musical Art 
Society. A. M. G. 


Alfred John Mapleson 


A cable from London announces the 
death of Alfred John Mapleson, father 
of Lionel Mapleson, librarian of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He was 
born in London in 1836, and knew in- 
timately all the most celebrated mu- 
sicians and artists from the days of Sir 
Henry Bishop to the present time. 

For forty years he acted as librarian 
for the London Philharmonic Society. 








John Dittrich 


John Dittrich, professor of music, died 
on March 25 at his home, Cypress ‘Hills, 
New York. He was born in Germany fif- 
ty-seven years ago and had lived for 
forty years in this country. Mr. Dittrich 
was director of the Concordia Quartet 
Club, the Harmony Quartet, the Odd Fel- 
lows Mannerchor and the Liberty Society. 


James F. Hislop 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., March 24.—James 
I’. Hislop, who was a basso in the St. 
Patrick’s Church quartet, died last night 
in St. Raphael’s Hospital. 
W. E.-C. 
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GIVES FORTUNE FOR 
THE BETTERMENT OF 
MUSIC CONDITIONS 


Theodore Presser Has Deposited 
Nearly a Million Dollars with 
Philadelphia Trust Company 
for Use of Foundation 
Established by Him — Three 
Branches of Philanthropic 
Work Include Relief of De- 
serving Musicians, Department 
of Scholarship and Home for 
Retired Teachers— Thorough 
Investigation to Eliminate Im- 
postors 





Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 26, 1917. 


LTHOUGH a philanthropic founda- 

tion established by Theodore Presser 
of Philadelphia has been in existence 
since June, 1916, the founder’s aversion 
to having his work in this direction ex- 
ploited in any way has prevented many 
from taking advantage of it, consequent- 
ly the first notices of the character and 
intentions of the foundation have just 
been sent out. 

It is Mr. Presser’s intention to give 
his fortune to the betterment of various 
musical conditions, to the relief of mu- 
sicians in real need, and to the encourage- 
ment and support of students in colleges 


and institutions of learning throughout 
the country where music is made a note- 
worthy part of the course in general 
education. 

The founder has already deposited 
with a Philadelphia Trust Company 
through a deed of trust, securities well 
on toward a million dollars, and has 
made further announcement that this 
fund is likely to be considerably in- 
creased in the near future. In addition 
to this, the Presser Home for Retired 
Music Teachers which was established 
eleven years ago now comes under the 
direction of the foundation as a depart- 
ment of its work. 


Its Board of Trustees 


The foundation will be supervised by 
a board.of trustees, which includes many 
well-known Philadelphians, such as Rich- 
ard L. Austin, director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank; Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, pro- 
fessor of music of the University of 
Pennsylvania; James Francis Cooke, 
editor of the Etude; William E. Hetzell, 
general manager of the Theodore Presser 
Company; Henry La Barre Jayne, presi- 
dent of the University Extension Society ; 
Herbert J. Tily, general manager of 
Strawbridge & Clothier, and Henry L. 
Wiener, attorney. The board of trustees 
in turn creates departments to carry out 
the specific work of the foundation. 

Three departments have already been 
established: The Department for the Re- 
lief of Dese: ving Musicians, of which the 
directors are Horatio Connell, Johan 
Grolle, H. L. Jayne, May Porter and 
Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, will con- 
tinue the work that Mr. Presser has con- 
ducted privately for years. Many mu- 
sicians of the highest talent and greatest 
industry are frequently found in condi- 
tions of real distress through circum- 
stances beyond their control. A few 
years ago, a fire occurred in a Southern 
city and nearly every building was 
burned to the ground; several musicians 
not only lost everything they had, but 
were entirely without the means to earn 
a living. In such cases, and in the case 
of very aged or physically incapacitated 
musicians, this department_will come as 
a God-send. One man, who for many 
years was a leading voice teacher in an 
Eastern city enjoying great prosperity 


and expecting it to continue for many 
years, found himself paralyzed one day 
and entirely unable to continue his pro- 
fessional work. His scant savings were 
soon wiped out, and if it had not been 
for the assistance given through this 
fund for many years, he might have 
been obliged to go to the poor house. 

As might be expected, such a fund is 
liable to attract the undeserving as well 














A Recent Snapshot of Theodore Presser, 
the Veteran Philadelphia Publisher 
and Musical Philanthropist 


as the deserving, and it is interesting to 
know that every provision is being made 
to guard against triflers and impostors. 
Without unnecessary “red tape,” every 
application will be carefully considered 
and thoroughly Gavastioatad before any 
relief is granted. 


Scholarship Not to Individuals 


The Department of Scholarship, which 
includes such members as Dr. Leslie M. 
Omwake, president of Ursinus College, 
and Dr. Matthew H. Reaser, president 
of Beechwood College, has distributed 
forty scholarships during the past year, 
and for the coming year an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 has been made to meet 
the needs of this branch. This will pro- 
vide for about sixty-five scholarships in 
institutions of learning. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that the. foundation 
does not grant scholarships to indi- 
viduals but to institutions only, these in- 
stitutions in turn through the president 
and head of the music department select 
the student who is to receive the award. 
It was felt that the matter of dealing 
with individual students was beyond the 
province of the foundation, and accord- 
ingly no ane from individuals 
will be considered. One of the provisions 
of the foundation is that no pot sl shall 
at any time be permitted to announce 
in its printed literature that such scholar- 
ships are obtainable. In other words, 
the founder insisted that his name was 
not to be mentioned in any way what- 
ever. 

The Home for Retired Music Teachers 
was established in 1906 in a small build- 
ing on South Third Street. Two and 
one-half years later it was removed to 


Germantown, Philadelphia, where the 
magnificent new edifice with accommoda- 
tions for sixty-five residents now stands. 
The building is the finest of its kind and 
is very different from the Verdi “Casa 
di Riposo,” in Milan, Italy, in that the 
residents occupy large, finely furnished 
rooms (not dormitories as in Milan), 
have every comfort, with no suggestion 
or atmosphere of the “institution.” 

There are at present thirty-five men 
and women in the home. The require- 
ments for admission are that the appli- 
cant shall not be less than sixty-five 
years of age, shall have taught for 
twenty-five years in the United States, 
shall be in ordinary good health, and 
shall be able to pay an admission fee of 
$200. Application blanks and other in- 
formation for entrance are had upon ap- 
plication to the executive offices, 1713 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Presser’s Personality 


Mr. Presser was born in Pittsburgh, 
July 3, 1848. His life. has been one of 
incessant hard work and greatest sim- 
plicity. One of his favorite aphorisms is 


“I have been rich,” and by this he mea 
to convey that even during the da 
when he was struggling for busin: 
success, with very little money, he y 
always rich at heart and was so able 
control his personal affairs that his 
sires never exceeded his means. 

After spending considerable time 
manufacturing and mercantile pursui 
he decided to become a music teach 
This he did by dint of hard work a; 
labor, earning most of the money for h 
own education. He studied for a lengt 
of time at the New England Conserv: 
tory, after which he spent two years z 
the Leipsic Conservatory under Reineck 
and other celebrated teachers. 

Meanwhile he had held a number o 
positions in various colleges and schoo] 
Indeed, he is much more proud of h 
success as a teacher than as a busine 
man. In 1883 he founded the Etude a 
a few years later the Theodore Press 
Company, which laid the basis for tl 
very large fortune which through a kin 
of poetic justice he has now décided t 
bestow upon mankind. 

M. B. SwWAas. 





URGES $100,000 FUND 


Borough President Marks Advises 
Individuals to Make Up for 
City’s Parsimony 


Aftermath of the “Shame of New 
York” in regard to its municipal music 
—as recorded in MUSICAL AMERICA last 
year—was brought forth on March 25 
at the free concert of the New York 
City Orchestra at the College of the 
City of New York, under Henry T. 
Fleck. Professor Fleck introduced as 
a speaker Marcus M. Marks, president 
of the Borough of Manhattan. Mr. 
Marks said in part: 

“It was either lack of sufficient funds 
or excessive economy that made the City 


of New York’ cut in half the appropria- 
tion for music in the parks. I want to 
take this occasion to declare to you that 
I both fought and voted against this 
cut in the appropriation. If the city 
cannot afford to maintain this course of 
concerts, which has been carried on so 
splendidly under Dr. Fleck, I hope that 
he will go out and ask for private funds 
of $100,000 to endow this work. We 
have in this great city people speaking 
nineteen languages. Why should we not 
permit them to hear the one language 
which they can all understand—music?” 

After Mr. Marks had closed his ad- 
dress, Professor Fleck remarked: “If 
the other members of the Board of Esti- 
mate understood the attitude of the peo- 
ple in respect to music as well as does 
Mr. Marks, we would have a wealth of 
music in our parks.” 

The concert proper opened with Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony and closed 
with the singing of “America.” The 
program brought forward as _ soloist 
Jaime Overton, the young California vio- 
linist, who last season had been revealed 
in recital as a player of many good qual- 
ities. His playing of the Mendelssohn 
E Minor Concerto was so fine that it 
was followed by many recalls and finally 
he gave an extra, with Professor Fleck 
at the piano. 

A “first time” hearing was given-of 
the suite of Symphonic Tableaux from 
the setting of Corneille’s tragedy, 





FOR N. Y. CIVIC MUSIC 


“Polyeucte,” by Edgar Tinel, the Be 
gian composer. Of this colorful wor 
the “Cortége” was particularly impre 
sive. All the numbers were spirited! 
played under Conductor Fleck. 

About eighty inmates of the Instit 
tion for the Blind in Westchester Count 
occupied seats at the concert. 

K. S. C. 


MAY PETERSON ENGAGED 
TO SING AT METROPOLITAN 


Gifted American Soprano to Appear a: 
Opera House Next Season in 
Important R6les 








May Peterson, the American sopran: 
has been engaged to sing at the Metro 
politan Opera House next season. Sh: 
will be heard in principal réles at 
limited number of performances, the 
announcement is made. 

Miss Peterson was born in Oshkosh, 
Wis. She has sung in opera abroad 
and was engaged to sing at the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, when the war was 
responsible for the closing of that opera 
house. 

She has filled important concert en 
gagements in America, among them 
soloist with the Philharmonic Society, 
the Schola Cantorum and other noted 
musical organizations. 





Rumor That Boston Orchestra Wii!! 
Disband If War Is Declared 


A report -to the effect that the Bosto 
Svmphony Orchestra will disband in th: 
event of a declaration of war with Ge. 
manv was circulated in New York ear!\ 
this week. The rumor had it that‘ th 
Boston musical public would not allow 
Dr. Karl Muck, a German, to conduc! 
should war be declared, and that since 
the patrons of the orchestra would insis' 
upon his retention so long as the orches 
tra gives concerts it had been decided t 
disband the organization during the p< 
riod of hostilities. 

A telegraphic inquiry made by M' 
SICAL AMERICA brought forth the autho: 
itative information from Boston that th 
orchestra would complete its season 2 
scheduled, unless, in the event of war, th 
German members of the orchestra we) 
interned. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all othe's 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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PIANOS 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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